Lumbers Leaders Point te 1938 


By DON CAMPBELL 


President National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


I seem to have seen the title of this article every year 
since I can remember, with only the date changed to cor- 
respond to the year in which it is written. Every year I 
have read these articles telling us what we can expect 

to come, and without 
fail they all have 
pointed to the land 
of sunshine beyond, 
a veritable utopia in 
the offing where cus- 
tomers will be anxi- 
ously awaiting the 
opportunity of buy- 
ing our goods. 
Last year, J think 
I expounded a few 
of these same 
thoughts, and it 
looked for a while as 
if I had picked a win- 
ning year, as we re- 
member with pleas- 
ure the way things 
started off and con- 
tinued to run up until 
this Fall. However 
we might all be ex- 
cused for this over- 
sight, as we could 
not be expected to 
know what was in 
the minds of the Guardians of our destiny, and had no 
way of foretelling the deluge of adverse publicity that 
was put out by the national press against our industry. 
Just why we should have been singled out for this barrage 
we will never know, but it certainly stopped the customer 
from buying because he had it thrown at him from the 
papers from coast to coast every day. 

We have been told that we are willfully raising our 
selling prices to a point beyond which it is bad business 
to buy, and yet we are a long way from reaching the 
1926-29 level. They ask us, as an industry, to tell them 
what they can do to put housing again in the forefront, 
and then they release this publicity accusing us of trying 
to rob the populace. It just does not add up, and I 
earnestly hope that in the coming year we can be given 
a free rein to manage our own affairs, and that the pub- 
licity that is released, will come from sources that know 
rather thon from the brains of those who have to have 
an excuse for holding a job. 

Regardless of this adverse publicity and the unwar- 
ranted ignorance that prompted its publication, I hon- 
estly look for the coming year of 1938 to be the best we 
have had for nine years. I realize when I say this that 
I am merely repeating the expression (Turn to page 19) 


By JAMES G. McNARY 


President National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


In response to the invitation of the editor, 1 am pleased 
to extend through the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN my best wishes for 1938 to all those inter- 
ested in the manufacture or sale of :forest products and 
my suggestions as to 
what we may do to 
maintain our indus- 
try in as advantage- 
ous a position as 
possible for the com- 
ing year. This space 
allotted to me is all 
too short to do jus- 
tice to the subject. 

An old proverb 
says that “Things 
are never as good 
as they seem, and 
things are never as 
bad as they seem.” 

A year ago we 
were all cheerful and 
were optimistically 
looking forward with 
high hopes to a year 
of favorable and suc- 
cessful business. Be- 
fore the year was 
three-fourths over we 
saw these hopes de- 
feated. Today we are 
worried and pessimistic about the future, as unless con- 
ditions radically change for the better we know we face 
a year of unfavorable and difficult business. It may be 
that conditions will improve, and that the picture will 
brighten during the early months of 1938 as definitely 
as it darkened during the latter months of 1937. 

The waves of fear which swept over the country in 
the early fall precipitated one of the sharpest business 
declines within a century. ~ Business can not recover 
without definite encouragement and reassurance from 
Government, but business should not wait on Govern- 
ment to do its part to speed recovery. Two things I 
recommend especially to our own industry: 

First—Keep production under control so as to avoid 
excessive inventories and consequent distress prices. 

Second—Mobilize every resource of the industry in 
order to promote the use of lumber and stimulate and 
encourage the building of homes, particularly small 
homes, in co-operation with the President’s program. 

Under the first heading let me say that from our own 
National and regional associations and the lumber survey 
committee, we have accurate and regular information as 
to lumber consumption and definite recommendations as 
to production. (Turn to page 20) 

















The trade-mark MFMA on Maple Flooring guarantees 
it to be all Northern Hard Maple of the grade stamped 
thereon and certifies that it conforms in every respect to 
Association standards of quality and millwork. 


This trade-mark is your protection against the possible 
substitution of soft Maple or a mixture of hard and 
soft Maple when you specify merely “Maple Flooring.” 
By specifying trade-marked “MFMA Maple,” you also 
insure quality stock and floors of maximum uniformity 
and service that will build your reputation for de- 
pendable work. 
See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/76. Our service 


and research department will gladly assist you with 
your flooring problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1795 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ilinois 




















SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST 
SHRINKING 
SWELLING 
DECAY AND 
BLUE STAIN! 


Give your wood products the added sales 
appeal of WOOD LIFE TREATMENT! It adds 
dollars of value for pennies of cost and greatly 
increases the life of wood. Is easily applied 


by dipping. 
WOOD LIFE effectively retards moisture 
absorption, prevents decay and BLUE STAIN. 


Full information on WOOD LIFE 


treatment sent on request. Write. 


PROTECTION PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
KALAMAZOO . . .. .. ~ - « MICHIGAN 
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For 1938 eee 
the word is Alert 


For the Retail Lumber Dealer, a year of greatest challenge, 
of greatest possibilities. Take the lines in your own hands. 
Hook on to the greatest housing program ever conceived by 
mortal man. With F.H. A. opening the gate to a long-delayed 
building program, team up with your regional and national 


associations, get their road directions, and haul pay load 
in 1938. 


The ALERT retail lumber dealer will sell the materials needed 
for the hundreds of thousands of new homes to be built and 
the old houses to be modernized. 


Opportunity was never better for CERTIGRADE Red Cedar 
Shingles—ideal for sidewalls and roofs of the modest homes 
as recommended by the Federal Housing Administration. Get 
complete data from the nearest local office of F.H. A—com- 
plete data on CERTIGRADES from the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash., or Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Be ALERT and you’ll like 1938 
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Sur between the spotless sheets on any bed in Hotel 
McAlpin. A deep, SOFT mattress soothes your weary 
body to sound slumber, to complete relaxation. “Soft 
as a feather” is really inadequate . .. should say 
“SOFTER.” 


This is but one of the many reasons Hotel McAlpin 
retains its reputation year in and year out... for 
comfort . . . for convenience .. . for fine service. 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 








*FEATHER 
HOTEL M°ALPIN 
“The Center of Conveni ” 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Outlook For 1938 


HAT 1938 WILL be a good year 
cannot be doubted by anyone who 
reads the symposium of opinions 

on the outlook for the new year presented 
elsewhere in this issue. The symposium 
consists of excerpts from numerous ex- 
cellent letters and short articles received 
in our office during the past month, and 
sent in response to invitations to many 
leaders in the lumber industry to,express 


their views of what the immediate future . 


holds for lumber. Many of the expres- 
sions were too long to permit using them 
in whole or in appreciable part, and quo- 
tations were selected in such a manner 
as accurately to express the views of the 
authors. Practically all of the letters re- 
flected a cheerful, optimistic outlook for 
the coming year. It is true that many if 
not most of them contained qualifying 
phrases, but with these was the feeling 
that obstacles and uncertainties would be 
removed and resolved during the months 
to come. 

There is, however, not only a surpris- 
ing unanimity of opinion, but a strong in- 
spirational undercurrent of hope, and a 
refreshing, spontaneous confidence in the 
inherent soundness of American Govern- 
ment, industry and labor, and the ability 
of these factors to work out of the chaos 
bred of meddling and misunderstanding 
to a higher plane of economic and social 
achievement than any yet approached. 
That ascendancy to the new level will be 
achieved in 1938 is unanimously ex- 
pressed or implied as improbable if not 
impossible. That a secure foothold will 
be obtained sometime between spring and 
late fall is generally held to be consider- 
ably more than possible. There is a feel- 
ing that labor if not already conscious of 
the fact that much of its industry-para- 
lyzing activity in 1937 worked equally to 
its own disadvantage, is near a realization 
that it must adopt a co-operative view- 
point if it is to gain its objectives. 

Likewise, Congress is deemed by most 
lumber leaders to be in a mood to enact 
new measures or to modify existing legis- 
lation that will relieve the threatened 
strangulation of industry and remove the 
uncertainty that makes constructive plan- 
ning and expansion impossible. 


President Roosevelt’s proposal to. lib- 
eralize FHA financing is generally viewed 
as a move that will give a tremendous 
impetus to home building activity in 1938, 
and provide a ready market for lumber 
and other building materials. Elsewhere 
in this issue are presented comments 
from business and political leaders on the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN plan for financ- 
ing and building farm tenant houses, and 
there is no question that if sufficient sup- 
port can be enlisted for the plan, it will 
result in doubling the market for build- 
ing materials that will be created under 
the new FHA plan. 


Lumber prices are low, inventories are 


Amenmcanfiumberman 


not excessive, and less than a fair sized 
dent has been made in the accumulated 
housing shortage. If still easier financing 
is made available for home construction, 
all that remains to insure a good year is 
a restoration of confidence. What hap- 
pens in 1938 depends in no small meas- 
ure on what Congress does in the first 
few weeks of the next session. If it re- 
moves or modifies inhibiting legislation, 
industry will go ahead again at top speed, 
secure in the assurance that it will not 
be throttled, and eager as always to be the 
spearhead of the onslaught to a loftier 
plane of American prosperity. 

We believe in American institutions 
and American courage. Out of recent 
trials both are emerging unbowed. We 
commend the lumber industry on the per- 
spicacity of its spokesmen who have con- 
tributed their analyses of the outlook for 
the new year. With them we hail 1938 
as an opportunity and a challenge, and 
with them we confidently expect to see 
improvements in business. 


A NEW YEAR'S LET- 
TER TO YOUR SON 


If you were going to write a letter to your 
son, on what you wanted him to do with this 
retail lumber business of yours that you ex- 
pect him to carry on after you get through 
with it, what would you stress mostly? 





You would say, “My boy, know all you 
can about credits—be sure not to sell anyone 
who can’t pay.” Or would you say, “Study 
architecture, drawing and plan reading, so 
you can advise prospective customers about 
new houses.” Or would you say—‘Study 
grades and uses of lumber so you will know 
what you are selling, and when and where 
to use certain kinds of lumber.” 


Or would you say—"Son, I want you to 
know folks—make friends with all your fel- 
lows—study the things that interest them, be 
a good friend to those who need friends. Be 
careful, of course, of your friendships, but be 
known as a friendly chap. Make a business 
of being interested in the other fellow. There 
is nothing in life, either business or socially, 
that pays bigger dividends than knowing 
folks and having them know you favorably.” 


I said, “If you were going to write a letter 
to your son....” But suppose you address 
the letter—not to your son—but to yourself, 
and add a postscript and say: 


“This year, I resolve to see how many new 
friends I can make and especially among 
the young folks—build myself and my busi- 
ness among coming and growing folks.” 

Thank you! 





Poor RIcHARD says: Trouble springs 
from idleness, and grievous toil from 
needless ease. Many, without labor, 
would live by their wits only; but they'll 
break, for want of capital. Whereas in- 
dustry gives comfort, and plenty, and re- 


spect, 
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Tenant Houses 


NY' constructive plan that arouses 

immediate widespread interest not 

only in the industry to which it is 
presented, but in allied industries and in 
high political places, must have merit. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN proposal 
outlined under the head, “A Plan to 
Solve the Farm Labor Problem, Take 
500,000 People Off Relief,’ and pub- 
lished in the issue of December 18 has 
aroused that kind of interest and has been 
endorsed as desirable. 


That it should have been greeted with 
spontaneous and enthusiastic acceptance 
is not remarkable, since it contemplates 
direct benefits to so many agricultural 
and industrial groups, and is socially and 
economically sound. 


Briefly, the plan suggests that funds 
accumulating from Social Security tax 
income be made available by the Gov- 
ernment for loans to the owner-occupiers 
of farms for the construction of tenant 
houses. Recent U. S. Census Bureau fig- 
ures reveal that fifty percent-of the nearly 
7,000,000 farms in the United States are 
unencumbered by mortgages. Conserva- 
tively, 100,000 of these farms are in need 
of tenant houses. If financing is made 
available the plan can be put in operation 
this spring, and since credit for the con- 
struction of homes is being extended to 
men in cities and towns who have indus- 
trial and commercial jobs, there is no 
valid reason why the man who has a job 
on a farm should not be given the same 
consideration through the extension of 
credit to his farmer-employer who needs 
him. 

The farmer is being asked to maintain 
a high degree of soil fertility. He can 
do this better with steady, reliable mar- 
ried help living contentedly in a comfort- 
able home on the farm than with the un- 
reliable “here today, gone tomorrow” 
hand, or the man who must needs drive 
to and from the farm each day. 

That 500,000 people can be taken off 
the relief rolls if 100,000 tenant houses 
are built on farms is not an idealistic 
dream. It is a fact that thousands of 
men, born and bred on farms, and later 
moved to the cities, have met economic 
disaster, and now desire to return to 
farming. 

There is both economic and social need 
for farm tenant houses. Their construc- 
tion on a large scale offers a place for 
Social Security tax money that is safe, 
that will pay dividends, and that will re- 
turn the principal when it is needed. On 
the opposite page are quotations from a 
few comments typical of many received. 
We urge the timeliness and soundness of 
the plan, invite further comment, and 
suggest your serious consideration of an 
article in our next issue which deals with 
the experiences of a number of farmers 
who have had tenant houses in operation 
for some time, 
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Here Are the Answers to 
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What Do You Think About It? 

















A Plan to Solve the Farm Labor Problem, 
Take 500,000 People Off Relief 


The following statements, taken from many letters received during the past week, in response to an article in the 

Dec. 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUUMBERMAN, in which the construction of farm tenant houses was advocated and 

methods of financing such construction were proposed, indicate the feasibility of the idea and its endorsement by 
the lumber industry and others interested in social and economic problems on our farms. 


“We have read this article carefully and think it is the best 
suggestion made so far to relieve the situation of unemploy- 
ment.”—J. L. ANDREws—Lumber, Canton, Ill. 


“T read with interest your suggestions relative to the con- 
struction of tenant homes as a means of providing a place for 
people on relief rolls to live and an opportunity for them to 
work on the farm. I like your suggestion and expect to call 
attention to it editorially.",—FRANK A. Bices, Editor, Farm and 
Ranch, Dallas, Tex. 


“We have long advocated two houses on all farms where 
married sons or hired help might use them. In many cases we 
find the retired farmer and his wife moving in.”—Kzirk Fox, 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


“T am impressed with the opportunity this plan offers to tie 
in with the small homes demonstration program which the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association intends to push with 
even greater vigor in 1938 than in 1937. The national char- 
acter of your plan seems to call for NLMA handling of the 
program for follow-up.”—N. L. Cary, for Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. 


“T heartily approve of your idea of tenant houses on farms. I 
believe, however, that you should seek an arrangement 
whereby these houses could be built on farms even though the 
farm was already mortgaged. This idea might be hooked in 
with the revival of Title I of the Federal Housing Act. In its 
original form Title I only provided financing up to $2,000, but it 
would seem to me that this should be liberalized in the case of a 
tenant home.”—G. W. LAPoInTE, JR., vice president and gen- 
eral manager, O & N Lumber Co. (Inc.), Menomonie, Wis. 


“Tt is extremely interesting and no doubt during the coming 
session many of the points suggested in your plan will receive 
the consideration of the Committee on Agriculture.”—Scott 
W. Lucas, Representative, 20th Illinois District, Washington, 
D.C. 


“Unquestionably there is a vast field for improving the 
housing of farm America, both for owners and tenants. I,am 
inclined to think that before this activity can be stimulated in 
any important way through additional credits, some means must 
be found to draw a line around the house so that it can be 
separated as a credit risk from the farm business as a whole. 


; 
gcocoug ® 


Farmers whose lands are mostly paid for can readily borrow 
enough for further building if they wish through the Farm 
Credit Administration. In many other instances it is difficult 
to get even normal home building credit because the house is 
part of the business assets of the farm.”—-WHEELER McMILLAN, 
The Country Home Magazine, New York City. 


“Anything to get the people off relief rolls sounds good to 
us.” —Epwarps-NeEssitt Lumber Co., Aledo, III. 


“The boys here think that there is something on the ball in 
the matter which you have proposed to Henry Wallace. I 
have read this correspondence. It is too much to deal with 
satisfactorily by letter. We are thinking of some way to work 
it into our small homes promotion.”—-WiILson ComPToN, 
Secretary-Manager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


“This problem of hired help on the farm seems to be getting 
more and more difficult. Proper housing would probably help 
some, but there are a lot of other things including the. relief 
rolls. I think your idea as set forth in the article is very good. 
but I believe it might be extended to farm as well as to hired 
help homes. Certainly if the farmers themselves could get long- 
term interest financing many of them would be interested.”— 
Puiip S. Rose, Editor, Country Gentleman. 


“Your article seems to have a lot of good sense and reason- 
ing in it and would be a better proposition for the Government 
besides being safe.’-—Two Harsors LumBer Co., Two Har- 
bors, Minn. 


“The suggestion is of value if for nothing more than that it 
is a leader toward a final solution. If the need is here for the 
buildings, the suggestion is of immediate value. The unemploy- 
ment problem, as I see it, is the result of a period of unsatis- 
factory conditions in agriculture, which spread until they finally 
destroyed the buying power of the nation. A very small percent 
of those who are unemployed are farm laborers but all of them 
are the result of the inability of the farmer to pay a decent wage 
scale and have money to buy the product of labor in industry. 
The Administration has helped agriculture and in doing so 
has helped all of us; but the job is not complete. Agriculture 
needs more help and your suggestion that the farmer be loaned 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Leading Lumbermen Size Up Ind 


RatpH J. Hines, president, Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago: “The lumber industry 
primarily depends on the farm trade, home 
building and the railroads. It seems to be rea- 
sonable to suppose that the farmers in the coun- 
try will have a good share of prosperity during 
1938. The building market will be made up 
almost entirely of small houses which will de- 
pend primarily on the ability to get quick and 
cheap financing. In addition to a general up- 


turn in business, the industrial trade, as a © 


whole, has an unusually small inventory, and 
we look forward to a fair consumption of lum- 
ber by industry in general. The railroads of 
the country at the present moment seem to be 
in dire difficulties as a result of increasing 
costs and their inability to increase freight 
rates, and purchasing power is at a low ebb. 
With the solution of their difficulties there is 
a great stored-up demand for replacements and 
new construction which should have a very 
salutory effect on the lumber market during 
the coming year.” 

J. S. Fotey, president, Brooks-Scanlon Cor- 
poration, Foley, Fla.: “We can look for a turn 
to the better when the new housing program 
of President Roosevelt begins to operate. This 


SELLS eee Agpeise: | 





RALPH J. HINES, 
Chicago 


J. 8. FOLEY, 
Foley, Fla. 


alone will certainly give a boost to our indus- 
try. This is a good plan’and deserves support. 
Before we can expect business in general to go 
on in a normal manner, industry must get some 
relief from the Administration in the way of 
taking off the undistributed earnings tax. There 
is no doubt but that this law is the primary fac- 
tor in causing the present recession. Repeal of 
this law will bring about a buying program 
by the industrials who have heretofore, under 
the undistributed earnings tax, been forced to 
distribute this money when it should have gone 
into the business for expansion purposes.” 


E. L. Kurru, vice president, Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.: “If we 
have less agitation for new and unbaked laws 
in Washington than we have had for the past 
year, I believe that business will right itself 
and that the lumber industry will move ahead.” 


Witson H. Lear, W. H. Lear Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “At present the future seems 
clouded due to the fact that we are not certain 
as to what the Federal Government will do to 
encourage business and make definite plans for 
the future. The fundamental principles are 
sound and I am satisfied that if Federal and 
State Governments will allow business to pro- 
ceed along sound lines and labor unions will 


also co-operate with industry, we will have 
every reason to expect business to improve. 
General business must show more activity be- 
fore we can expect the usual increase in the 
demands for lumber, particularly hardwood lum- 
ber. With confidence restored, capital will seek 
investments and this, in turn, will help builders 
of homes to proceed with some encouragement ; 
that is provided prices do not skyrocket. It is 
the general opinion that after the middle of the 
year we can anticipate a more satisfactory busi- 
ness in all lines. Good news from Washington 
will encourage all of us to go forward in our 
businesses.” 


ARTHUR TEMPLE, president, Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., Texarkana, Tex.: “My opinion is 
that fundamentally conditions are sound in this 
country, that we have not the elements neces- 
sary for a serious depression, and with the Ad- 
ministration and Congress waking up to the 
fact that business should be encouraged rather 
than handicapped with unfair taxes and regu- 
latory measures, we will have a considerable 
increase in building in 1938 over what we have 
had during 1937. If Congress follows the 
President’s proposal with respect to liberalizing 


prominent consideration, and it is not unreason- 
able to expect that there will be some con- 
structive action that will further the expression 
of all of this conversation into a lot of new 
small homes throughout the land.” 


W. T. Neat, T. R. Miller Mill Co. (Inc.), 
Brewton, Ala.: “Now the Wage and Hour Bill 
has been referred back to the Rules Committee 
and is out of the way, if Congress will do 
something for corporations and repeal the pen- 
alty for undistributed earnings so that industry 
can go ahead and pay debts and expand its 
plants replacing obsolescent machinery and 
buildings, it will go a long way toward helping 
the lumber industry to solve its problems. Then 
if capital and Government will work together 
on the housing bill and build more houses, 
which are badly needed, it will not only stimu- 
late the lumber industry, but almost every other 
line of industry. Another important thing be- 
fore the lumber manufacturer today is to see 
that the farmer is prosperous. The farmers of 
this country are large consumers of lumber, 
and unless they are prosperous they can not buy. 
The building and lumber industry can go a long 
way toward helping the farmer to solve his 
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Keltys, Tex. 
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the FHA program, then I think considerable 
impetus will be given to residential construc- 
tion.” 


W. T. Murray, vice president and general 
manager, Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.: 
“We feel that the demand for lumber will im- 
prove fairly early in the new year; certainly by 
the middle of February or the first of March, 
the volume of business should show a material 
incréase over the recent slack of demand. Fun- 
damentally, conditions in the country are sound. 
The fear psychology due to uncertainty as to 
the governmental situation referring to pros- 
pective legislation and additional taxes is re- 
sponsible for the lack of confidence which busi- 
ness generally seems to possess.” 


R. W. FuLterton, president, Bradley Lumber 
Company of Arkansas, Warren, Ark.: “The 
most conservative estimates on residential work 
for 1938 offer the guess that there will be a 
10 percent increase. This can very easily be- 
come a fact in spite of the unusual restrictions 
which confront industry today. In the most 
powerful circles the statement has been made 
that the construction industry feeds thirty mil- 
lion mouths, and until that industry is active, 
it will be impossible to face the unemployment 
problem in our country. Already great benefit 
has accrued to construction as a result of its 
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Brewton, Ala. 
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problems and get him on his feet so that he 
can buy lumber. The year 1938 should be a 
reasonably prosperous year with reasonable 
legislation enacted by Congress and coopera- 
tion between the Government, industry and 
agriculture.” 


A. J. Peavy, president, Peavy-Moore Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Shreveport, La.: “I should say that 
production should be kept well in alignment 
with demands, maintaining adequate inventories 
as well balanced as possible, in order to meet 
the requirements of the distributing and con- 
suming trade with the promptness usually in- 
sisted upon. The existence of a large demand 
for new buildings in all lines, particularly resi- 
dential, availability of ample funds with which 
to activate this demand, and intelligent adjust- 
ment of production to meet consumer require- 
ments and intensive selling should make the 
New Year better than some people suspect.” 


Z. H. NELson, vice president and sales man- 
ager, Jackson’& Tindle (Inc.), Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: “Believe most of the adverse legisla- 
tion will be more constructive and hold out bet- 
ter inducements for business. There is no ques- 
tion but what there is a real need for building 
and especially residence building which, after 
all, uses a much larger percentage of lumber 
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ustry Prospects for the New Year 


than the larger commercial buildings. Look for 
real improvement and demand for goods before 
the month of January is over. Figure the lum- 
bermen can do their part by assisting and keep- 
ing construction cost reasonable. As there 
seems to be plenty of money, the necessary 
money should be available at reasonable terms.” 


A. B. Carrot, president, A. B. Carroll Lum- 
ber Co., Hurtsboro, Ala.: “If the trade unions 
would adjust labor prices in the building indus- 
try to where the cost of homes would be within 
the reach of the average purchaser, we would 
have a sustained building boom that our coun- 
try needs. High cost in building homes is 
not in the prices of materials at the present 
time, but within the labor unions of the build- 
ing trade. If we expect to have a sustained 
building program we must have better co-opera- 
tion from these trade unions. Lumber prices 
today among the southern manufacturers are at 
least 25 to 40 percent lower than they were one 
year ago and regardless of wage and hour 
legislation in Washington, production is on the 
decline and will be until we can get a building 
program under way to justify and increase 
production. We think Congress early in Janu- 
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ary will enact proper legislation to finance 
housing, which should get the building program 
under way by early spring, and we no doubt 
will have a good volume of business for the 
year 1938,” ; 


L. C, Hammonp, Hammond Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.: “My personal opinion is that 
the lumber market cannot be enlarged, nor can 
home building be successfully encouraged until 
the existing Labor Relations Act has been re- 
pealed or amended. Certainly the serious dam- 
age caused by the administration of the Act is 
upsetting, not only to employers but to em- 
ployees—whether unionized or not. Government 
interference in labor problems of the many in- 
dustries of the United States is responsible for 
more apprehension and fear than anything else 
I know of. The present session and the regu- 
lar session of Congress may clarify the present 
impossible situation, but until that is done I 
hesitate to make any prediction as to what the 
future holds.” 


E. R. Prunxert, Plunkett-Webster Lumber 
Co., New Rochelle, N. Y.: “The urgent need 
for low cost housing on a vast scale is the 
industry’s opportunity and the return of healthy 
volume and reasonable profit margins over a 
period of years_are its objectives. Besides giv- 
ing careful attention to costs, margins and 





profits within the industry steps must also be 
taken in co-operation with all other elements 
which are interested in the provision of ade- 
quate low cost housing and in the rehabilitation 
of the entire building industry. Active, aggres- 
sive co-operation with labor, financial agencies, 
builders and contractors, the Government, real 
estate agencies and all industries associated 
with the lumber industry is necessary. There 
now exists a greater need than ever before, for 
co-ordination among all phases of the lumber 
business, manufacturing, wholesaling and retail- 
ing. To the extent that this co-operation is se- 
cured the housing program will be fulfilled.” 


GeorceE N. Harper, general manager, I. 
Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich.: “I believe that 
there will be an improvement in the business 
available for 1938 compared with the last six 
months of 1937, and with some encouragement 
from the Administration on the FHA, as well 
as other construction projects which will need 
lumber, there should be an improvement in the 
demand for our products. There is not a sur- 
plus of lumber in the hands of the manufac- 
turers, as production is being regulated accord- 
ing to demand better than at any time in the 
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past, and I think the matter of new homes, 
together with the extensive repairs to present 
homes, should create a greater demand for 
lumber and its by-products. This is no time 
to get panicky and confidence in the American 
people’s ability to solve its economic problems 
should give us heart and courage to proceed 
along constructive lines.” 


A. C. WEtts, president, Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago: “I think 
the most pressing need for 1938 is to find the 
cause and that cause without any doubt in my 
mind is political rather than economic. In other 
words, there is lack of confidence in the present 
Administration at Washington which must be 
remedied before we can go ahead. Interpreta- 
tion of this thought means that business men 
must take more interest in politics if it is not 
already too late. They should also inform the 
public as to their side of every controversy.” 


C. L. Istep, president, Western Pine Associ- 
ation, Portland, Ore.: “We must admit that at 
the present time the lumber industry is facing 
a rather gloomy picture, particularly from the 
standpoint of volume of shipments. We know, 
however, that the great need for moderate 
priced homes, ranging from $1,200 to $5,000 in 
value still exists throughout the country. There 
is also a backlog of needed repairs and im- 








provements to property both in urban and rural 
communities. From best information obtain- 
able, stocks at retail yards and lumber-using 
industries are not large. Therefore, if some of 
the uncertainties and present obstacles, such as 
the labor situation, taxes and other legislative 
matters can be clarified satisfactorily, there is 
surely a good prospect for greatly improved 
conditions in our industry beginning in the 
year 1938.” 


E. W. Demarest, president, Pacific National 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.: “There is every 
indication that the West Coast will profit ma- 
terially by the new reciprocal trade agreements 
that are now in the offing. For the past number 
of years we have been practically shut out of 
all British Empire markets, but with the con- 
summation of these new agreements we have 
every reason to believe we will again be given 
an opportunity to participate in the foreign 
markets we enjoyed until a few years ago. 
This will make a vast difference to the West 
Coast, and should permit the mills to double 
their 1937 exports. Stocks on the Coast are 
very low and badly broken, and no doubt this 
condition will not change until the market 
advances, permitting the mills to operate without 
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such a serious loss as they have today under 
the present market prices.” 


BENJAMIN Hartouist, Hatten Lumber Co., 
New London, Wis.: “We are quite optimistic 
here in the North regarding prospects for north- 
ern hardwoods for 1938. We find that many of 
the factories have now reduced their inventories 
to a position where they will be in the market 
for lumber right after the first of the year. 
Practically every city here in our section re- 
quires additional housing facilities, and if the 
Government will co-operate with business in 
general as it would now appear, we feel that 
the prospect for 1938 building is bright.” 


M. B. McLeop, manager, The Arkansas 
Lumber Co., Camden, Ark.: “I believe we will 
see greatly improved business with higher prices 
during the first six months of 1938. There is a 
tremendous need in this country for new con- 
struction, so much so that the President has 
recognized the need and appears determined to 
do something to fulfill this need. In my opinion, 
our business for 1938 depends, to a great ex- 
tent, on the attitude and the actions of organ- 
ized labor. They can either strangle business 
until it reaches a state of stagnation such as 
we have had for the past ninety days, or they 
can show proper co-operation with the business 
interests of this country and manifest a sincere 


desire to improve general conditions by using 
more common sense in the Administration of 
their own affairs, thus encouraging capital to 
come out of hiding and go to work in pro- 
ductive enterprises.” 


. B. JoHNsoNn, president and treasurer, 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. of Louisiana 
(Inc.), Shreveport, La.: “My guess is there 
will be spasmodic profitable business regard- 
less, but there must be repeal of the profits 
tax, adjustment to put responsibility on the em- 
ployee as well as the employer in the Wagner 
Bill, and, too, a conviction must be given cap- 
ital that it can carry on in an honest and pro- 
gressive manner before we can go forward. All 
that I know that the lumbermen can do in order 
to protect their investments in timber, plants 
and whatnot is to so adjust their operating time 
to prevent surplus accumulating on their hands. 
The damned up demand during the recent de- 
pression has not been taken care of. There is 
a tremendous potential demand that some day 
will have to be taken care of. When, I don’t 
know. It depends on Washington. Business is 
ready.” 


B. W. ELtiott, secretary-treasurer, Elliott 
Hardwood Co, (Inc.), Potsdam, N. Y.: “We 
believe that the present slackening is due more 
to over-buying last spring than any other cause, 
plus certain elements of fear that may or may 
not be justified.” 


W. A. Hott, president, Holt Lumber Co., 
Oconto, Wis.: “The continued pressure from all 
sources to start building operations ought to 
produce some effect eventually. People have 
money with which to build if they can reach 
the point where they believe it is a safe thing 
to do. We do not have very much confidence 
in the plan of starting a building boom by loan- 
ing a larger percentage of the cost of the build- 
ing. The thing that will help building is when 
people will use their own money to build rather 
than depend upon borrowing.” 


C. C. Day, Aberdeen, Miss.: “If the Gov- 
ernment would positively get out of business, 
amend the Wagner Labor Act so as to be fair 
to employers, revise the tax laws and let busi- 
ness alone for a while, think we would soon 
be on the up again. If employers are treated 
as criminals think we are in for bad business 
for a while.” 


J. M. Grirrin, president, J. M. Griffin Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), Jackson, Miss.: “I am honestly 
very optimistic as to the outlook. The signs 
appear to be in the right combination for the 
first time in a number of years. I confidently 
believe that 1938 can easily develop into such 
an era of building that the entire lumber in- 
dustry will soon be on a very sound basis. 
Nothing, short of complete indifference or fear 
on the part of our people who need homes, can 
have much adverse effect. Those who need 
homes would be very foolish not to take advan- 
tage of present low costs and extreme liberality 
of the proposed Federal stimulus.” 


A. M. Fox, Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich.: “We anticipate an increase in the 
movement of lumber with the beginning of the 
New Year. The apparent stabilization of the 
stock market for the first few weeks in Decem- 
ber, together with a slight rise in bond prices 
during the same period and the unexpected vol- 
ume of retail sales through the holidays may 
be indicative of the beginning of a return to 
confidence.” 


Witiiam H. ScuHueEtte, president and treas- 
urer, William Schuette Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
“It is my opinion that while the lumber indus- 
try may be a little slow in getting started dur- 
ing the first few months of 1938, there is every 
evidence that inventories have been greatly re- 
duced in recent months and it is reasonable to 
suppose that a considerable amount of lumber 
will be bought early in the new year by way 
of replenishment. If, in the meantime, general 
business improves to the point that many now 
out of work will be restored to steady employ- 
ment, the spring demand for repairing and reno- 
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vating materials will soon put the retail yards 
in position to place additional orders. By then, 
Congress will no doubt have passed a new 
FHA bill, designed to stimulate the construc- 
tion of small homes, and since this type of con- 
struction consumes more lumber than any other, 
the lumber industry has every right to look 
forward with courage and confidence to a much 
better volume of business in 1938 than has pre- 
vailed recently.” 


S. M. Pacan, general sales manager, Wm. 
Buchanan, Texarkana, Ark.: “I do believe that 
with a reasonable let-up on interference we will 
find that 1938, when it is finally wound up, will 
prove to be a pretty fair year. I have found 
this true with reference to 1937. The fluctua- 
tions have been steep and violent, but still the 
year as a whole has been fair.” 


Ep R. Linn, secretary-manager, Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn. : 
¢The signs, and by these signs are not meant 
portents read in the stars, nor readings from tea 
leaves in the bottom of a cup, nor any form of 
fortune-telling, but good, cold business figures 
show that the country needs things—houses, 
furniture, clothing, automobiles, radios ete. 
With these needs apparent to everyone, and 
with a chastened spirit brought about by the 
recession of the last months of 1937, the coun- 
try is going to work in 1938. The long talked 
of need for more and better housing at a price 
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the people can afford, is rapidly developing 
from a conversation stage to action. The pound- 
ing of the hammer, the whine of the saw and 
the smell of paint will be in the air in 1938.” 


H. C. BercKEs, secretary-manager, Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La.: “With 
tremendous forest reserves and a capacity ade- 
quate to provide large-scale production, em- 
ployment and consumption, the southern lumber 
industry faces a bright future. Students of 
economic affairs foresee no impending economic 
disaster. They believe that 1938 may start in 
a less auspicious manner than 1937, but that 
improvement will gather momentum and find 
the latter half of the year with records closely 
approximating early 1937, provided political in- 
fluences do nothing to mar the outlook.” 


W. A. ELLINGER, secretary, Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
“With the revival of business next spring we 
may expect renewed activity in the building of 
homes, which should gather momentum and 
continue in good volume until fall, finally ex- 
ceeding this year’s construction. The Presi- 
dent’s plan to make available FHA loans up to 
90 percent of the valuation on small homes will 
stimulate building in the class of construction 
that uses the greatest proportion of lumber per 
unit. However, while it will be somewhat easier 
to build a home under this plan, people must 
still be sold on the idea that they will derive 
more enjoyment, satisfaction and benefit out of 
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owning a home than anything else they can buy. 
Small monthly payments, including principal, 
interest and taxes on quality homes at reason- 
able cost should be stressed rather than the 
price of the house itself.” 


H. H. Burrs, sales manager, Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis.: “We can think 
of no single line of endeavor that will bespeak 
more profitable returns for the energy ex- 
pended, from a moral as well as a pecuniary 
standpoint than for us to back up whole-heart- 
edly the program now under discussion at 
Washington for a greater home ownership. We 
look forward with confidence to the future, and 
have an abiding faith and a firm belief that out 
of the chaos and confusion that have seemed to 
beset Government, industry and labor for the 
past several years, the time is fast approaching 
where their objectives will be in harmonious 
accord, labor and capital receiving equitable 
returns for the energy and money invested.” 


J. C. Cox, Sallis Lumber Co., Brandon, Miss. : 
“Tt looks very bad to us.” 


J. J. Apams, vice president, The Wallrich 
Lumber Co., Shawano, Wis.: “Our nation is 
very fortunate in having, at the present time, 
a strong banking position. This fact, together 
with a housing shortage, should enable all of 
us to more quickly feel the pulse of a business 
revival, provided labor shows a greater dis- 
position to co-operate. The prosperity of the 
average lumber retailer will then depend largely 
on his own business ability. The next two 
years may bring greater prosperity than we 
anticipate.” 


J. F. Wiccrnton, president, Florida Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla.: “The 
FHA Act will be helpful to bank, building and 
loan association financing, which are the chan- 
nels through which home investments should be 
handled. However, if Government is going to 
engage in the building business, then we will 
witness the same stalemate that now exists as 
regards encouraging the building of homes. The 
lumber industry, through the National and other 
agencies, is making every effort to co-operate 
with the President’s announcement of his in- 
tention to encourage and support a nation-wide 
building boom. If the plan will encourage pri- 
vate capital to enter the building field, and per- 
mit labor and management to work out their 
own problems, much will be accomplished for 
the good of all.” 


Jor Hucues, Hughes Brothers, Ponderosa, 
N. M.: “I add my opinion to the consensus of 
small operators who in their entirety comprise 
an affective, if not effective, bloc in the trade. 
Drastic and contradictory manipulation of gov- 
ernmental affairs has made us realize that the 
essentials of American business and citizenship 
are at stake. It is an encouraging turn of 
affairs and is recommended for further sup- 
port in the New Year. That costs should be 
reduced is a statement hackneyed but never- 
theless in order. But costs in other fields as in 
our own are too high, and the cause of them 
reflects back to government.” 


H. C. Hutt, manager, Oval Wood Dish Cor- 
poration, Tupper Lake, N. Y.: “It is my honest 
belief that the present Administration will use 
every effort to clearly define just how far the 
Government will go in its legislative attempts 
to regulate industry, that it is alarmed as 
never before about our current ‘recession and 
as far as possible it will endeavor to modify 
the Wagner Act and repeal or modify current 
unpopular tax laws in an effort to satisfy in- 
dustry. Speaking of northern hardwoods only 
and covering our industrial consuming markets, 
it seems to me that we are in as fine a position 
as we have been for a great number of years, 
for the majority of eastern hardwood manu- 
facturers all have good stocks at the mill but 
are not over-stocked. While there has been 
but little movement of industrial lumber this 
fall, this year’s top prices are, in the main, 
quite firm as regards high grade bandsawn 
hardwoods. With us it seems to be a question 
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only of whether we get started in the spring 
or in the fall of 1938 and it is anybody’s guess; 
but over all we think that 1938 will be as good 
or better than this present year.” 


M. B. NEeEtson, president, The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.: “The trend of 
the market and volume of business depend en- 
tirely on confidence. The only way confidence 
can be restored is by business being assured 
that its conduct will be measured by specific 
laws rather than by various bureaus undertak- 
ing to make rules governing its action. With 
confidence restored to a reasonable degree, I 
believe we will see a gradual improvement in 
the lumber business during the first six months 
of next year. The immediate demand for lum- 
ber is less than capacity production; therefore, 


- each operator should adjust production to fit the 


requirements of his customers and endeavor 
to get them to co-operate with the Federal 
Government plans to encourage remodeling, al- 
terations and building of new homes.” 


R. G. BRowNneELL, president Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Co., Sheffield, Pa.: “So far as I 
can learn the lumber industry generally is do- 
ing all it can do under the circumstances. The 
manufacturers are keeping as many as possible 
on their payrolls, not piling up tremendous in- 
ventories to worry them later on, and they are 
not crowding their product on to an unwilling 
market, expecting it to move at ruinous prices. 
In other words, I think the industry, generally 
‘speaking, is keeping its head pretty well.” 


R. S. Oscoop, sales manager, Cadwallader 
‘Gibson Co. (Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif.: “One 
ihas only to read the papers to see that the 
‘public and the Administration have become 
fully conscious of the relation between an ac- 
tive building program and sound prosperity, 
‘cand we believe the attention being focused on 
the ‘construction industry assures an active 
building market for several years. Whether the 
lumber industry will reap its full reward from 
‘this potential market rests with the industry 
‘itself. It will require an active, aggressive and 
wncreasing advertising, sales promotion and 
education campaign to get our share of the 
ibusiness. Otherwise, a progressively greater 
‘percentage will go to competing commodities 
who will, we know from past experience, not 
fail to tell their stories with intelligence and 
enthusiasm.” 


S. L. Coy, The Northwest Paper Co., Clo- 
quet, Minn.: “The spring season should be a 
natural starting point for some improvement 
which may make a reasonably favorable com- 
parison with 1937, but it is our belief that the 
coming year, as a whole, will hardly equal the 
record of the past year. Not until industry can 
see more clearly what it has to face, and not 
until there can be material reduction in the 
number of wholly, or even partially, unem- 
ployed, will it be possible to find ground for 
optimism. It is logical to assume, however, 
that much can depend on how any contemplated 
Federal Housing Program may ultimately be 
set up. With the tremendous existing shortage 
of homes, as well as the need for remodeling, 
such a program, properly administered, might 
prove to be the necessary stimulus for better 
and a happier year than is generally anticipated 
in our section.” 


Wiis J. WALKER, chairman of the board 
and vice president, Red River Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.: “If house construction 
can be done at what the public believes are 
reasonable costs there will be an immense 
amount of it, but if labor demands, as it is 
now doing, wages that put the cost of the house 
above what the builder believes it is’ worth, 
no considerable amount of building can go 
ahead, irrespective of financial assistance. If 
labor would accept what would be really a high 
wage, but still not the exorbitant one that is 
being demanded, a large building program 
would follow and a wage of this kind that 
they could get would certainly be better for 
them and for everyone else than an exorbitant 
one with no work. This line of reasoning also 
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applies to building materials wherever they are 
unduly high, but while manufacturing expenses 
have raised with labor costs at the mills, the 
price of lumber is very low, so that unless mill 
labor is reduced, the price of lumber can’t go 
lower.” 


Z. K. THomMas, manager, Southern Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark.: “Unless war or some na- 
tional calamity overtakes us the outlook for the 
lumber business is particularly bright during 
the next four or five years even though the 
chances are against anything like smooth sail- 
ing until the latter part of the coming year 
or the early part of 1939. The manufacturers 
should make use of this pause in business to 
improve the quality of their products and 
adopt more aggressive and practical plans of 
better merchandising lumber. Such efforts and 
expenditures will be well rewarded during the 
months to come.” 


E. R. Boyp, president, Appalachian Hard- 
wood Manufacturers (Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“It seems to me that Congress holds the key 
to the whole business situation—to the neces- 
sary return of business confidence. No doubt 
the members of this Congress have been fully 
advised of what is required in the way of cor- 
rective legislation that would re-establish con- 
fidence and allow business to expand toward a 
normal basis. I believe we will get the nec- 
essary action that we have a right to expect 








P. H. OLWELL, 
Seattle, Wash. 


E. R. BOYD, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


from Congress, in which event I am sure busi- 
ness will get a new start promptly on a more 
sound and more healthy basis than we have 
had for a long time past.” 


P. H. Owe t, president, Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash.: “Our association plans 
to continue its policy of 100 percent co-opera- 
tion with the retail lumber dealer and has 
already mapped out a well-balanced program 
of trade promotion, consumer advertising, field 
service, etc., for 1938. I am confident unless 
the united efforts of all who are interested in 
the improvement in the needed volume of busi- 
ness are not offset by the continued bickerings 
and dog-in-the-manger attitude of certain ele- 
ments of labor and politics, we can look for- 
ward to 1938 with most hopeful results.” 


C. H. Correr, president, Colter Brothers 
Lumber Co., Kendallville, Ind.: “Let’s have a 
system and code of laws that an honest and 
upright man can follow; laws in which he can 
believe and follow, and the obeying of which 
will make him stand erect and command re- 
spect, rather than laws that will cause a shiver 
to travel up and down his spine each time he 





Several Congressmen have already 
endorsed the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN tenant house plan. Ask your 
Congressman to back the plan, 
too! Write today! 
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meets a policeman. Let’s have a profit that 
will be adequate in payment for the ability and 
investment put into a business to employ labor 
at a fair and reasonable wage. If this can be 
done, and I believe the American people can 
do it, I am sure we can look for a splendid 
year 1938.” 


Wut J. Lockwoop, president George C. 
Griffith Stave Co., St. Louis, Mo.: “We believe 
that 1938 will be a slightly better year for all 
business than 1937. Our legislators are begin- 
ning to realize that wealth must be produced 
from the natural resources of the country, and 
we are hopeful that in the near future our law 
makers will renovate our laws, permitting in- 
dustry to function as it was always intended. 
Everyone will then profit, including the Gov- 
ernment, of which we are a part.” 


J. I. NALLEN, general manager, Wilderness 
Lumber Co., Nallen, W. Va.: “The ingenuity 
and ambition of the average American do not 
stay suppressed for long and I shall miss my 
guess, if the fog of depression does not show 
distinctive signs of lifting within the next 
ninety days. As a stimulant, business minded 
people surely need encouragement and assur- 
ance of non-interference by the powers that be. 
With the elimination of the war clouds and 
the clarifying of some of the present jitters, 
think the American people have their stage set 
for continuation of advancement and _ better 


DON CAMPBELL 


[Continued from Front Page] 


that has been made every year about this time, 
but this year I base my opinion on the trend of 
things in general and the need for housing in 
particular. 

We are facing an actual housing shortage 
that is evident to even the consciousness of a 
layman, and something has to be done about it. 
In fact something is going to be done about it, 
and I have enough faith in this business and 
the men who run it to believe that we will 
carry our own torch and not let some one else 
come in and show us what can be done and 
what ought to be done. 

We are offering the public more house for 
the money at this time than we have ever 
offered before; more conveniences; more at- 
tractive designs. It is up to us to tell them of 
these advantages. 

We can offer a better financing plan than 
we have ever had and at the lowest interest 
rates. It will be made more available than in 
the past, and you can rest assured that no 
legitimate venture will go begging for the lack 
of finding financial assistance. The FHA will 
see that our customers know about its new 
plan, and it is our job to tie in closely with 
that and close our deals in our own offices. 

All of these things though, would not be any 
good if we did not have a receptive market 
with us. I know that the American public 
today is more home conscious than it has ever 
been in the past. It is having the story thrown 
at it from all sides, and while some of it is 
bad, it is keeping us in the lime light, and I 
know that we can turn even the criticism to 
our advantage if we go out and push our sales. 

With this need of housing staring us in the 
face, with the lowest rates in history for 
financing, and with our merchandise priced 
right, we just can’t fail to make this a good 
year. Wherever it fails I will venture to say 
that it will be because we have failed to pick 
up these tools and use them as they were in- 
tended. : 

Get together with all the building trades in 
your community, the real estate man, the 
architect, the contractors, and work side by 
side with them. Don’t go your own way and 
disregard these others who are as vitally inter- 
ested as we are. Make the public realize that 
this building industry is not one made up of a 
group of separate units, all working against 
each other, but rather a close working group, 
interested in seeing that they get a completed 
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job at a price commensurate with their outlay. 

In closing, I will say that with all of these 
helps that are literally being thrown at us, 
whether we have a good year or not will de- 
pend on the amount of time, thought and 
energy that we individually put on our jobs. 
With a market ready to be sold, in fact half 
sold before we get there, it should be an easy 
job for us to put the final touches on the deal. 
To those of us who expect it to come seeking 

us out this year will be just like the rest, but 
* I am sure that we do not have many of this 
kind in the lumber business. To those who 
hunt diligently for it, this year will be the 
turning point in our industry and will start the 
ball rolling upwards for them and should carry 
them on for several years to come. 





J. G. McNARY 


[Continued from Front Page] 


Lumbering is the oldest industry in America, 
but it has not learned wisdom with the years. 
By over-production at intervals it has been its 
own worst enemy. Its years of prosperity have 
been accidental accompaniments to the marvel- 
ous growth and upbuilding of the nation, and 
its years of adversity have been largely the 
penalties of lack of self regulation. Rugged 
individualism and misguided selfishness have 
led to the results shown in the statistics of 
income reported by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, in table No. 22, that during the four- 
year period, 1926 to 1929 inclusive, the lumber 
industry earned a net income ranging from one 
percent to three percent of its gross income; 
and for the five-year period, 1930 to 1934 in- 
clusive, the industry showed deficits ranging 
from seven percent to thirty-two percent of 
gross income. Still, many operators throw into 
the waste basket recommendations from our 
regional boards of directors and other author- 
ities for the regulation of production. 

Under the second heading above let me say 
that the inauguration of a huge housing pro- 
gram offers the speediest and most effective 
means of business revival. The cumulative 
housing needs of the country, in addition to 
normal demands, are sufficient to assure the 
lumber and building industries ten or fifteen 
years of prosperity. The President’s goal of 
800,000 houses per year, at an average of $4,000 
per house, will mean a capital expenditure 
of over $3,000,000,000 annually; the consump- 
tion in new housing alone of over 6,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, and corresponding prosperity 
in scores of other industries such as railroads, 
brick, plaster, cement, steel, hardware, paint, 
varnish, sash and doors, electric fixtures, bath 
fixtures, heating supplies, etc. Labor will ben- 
efit as much as industry. At least one-third of 
the $3,000,000,000 expenditure would go in the 
form of wages to carpenters, bricklayers, plumb- 
ers, electricians, painters, and other building 
tradesmen. 

The latest Government statistics show that 
there are 30,000,000 families in the United 
States; about 17,500,000 urban and 12,500,000 
rural. About one-half own their own homes, 
and about one-half live in rented houses. Many 
live in shacks. I have crossed the country 
many times from coast to coast during 1937, 
and everywhere I see the evidence of families 
truly ill-housed in cities and towns, and on 
the farms. 

The wish of a family to own a home, and 
a decent home, or, if transients, to rent a 
decent home, is as natural as the instinct of 
a bird to build a nest. Under the new housing 
program these wishes can be fulfilled for mil- 
lions of people. Tell me why over 4,000,000 
people in this country bought automobiles 
last year, paying for them in an average of 
a little over a year, while only about 25,000 
people built homes with twenty years to pay 
for them, under the F.H.A. terms. 

The answer is—the automobile people are 
merchandisers and the lumber people have been 
notoriously indifferent to the merchandising 
possibilities of their products. All of our re- 
gional associations together spend less than 
$500,000 per year in trade promotion. That is 
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not over 2% cents per thousand feet of pro- 
duction. Our National association is given the 
pathetically small sum of 1% cents per thousand 
feet to carry on its many and diversified activ- 
ities. Only a minor fraction of this small 
income can be devoted to trade promotion. In 
spite of this handicap the association is doing 
a great promotion work. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, and 
his efficient staff, over 2,500 domestic low cost 
homes were built in one thousand communities 
in 1937. This program aroused the interest 
of the country and won from the Department 
of Commerce the medal for being the best 
trade promotion activity of the year. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in January will launch the new home 
magazine, the first industry-owned, syndicated, 
monthly, direct-to-the-consumer, advertising 
medium. Its purpose is to encourage small 
home building and remodeling. It will consist 
of sixteen pages of two colors, and will be 
mailed locally under the retail lumber dealer’s 
exclusive imprint. The first edition will be 
50,000 copies and eventually it should reach a 
circulation of one-half million. 

The National association could spend annu- 
ally one-half to three-quarter million dollars 
with tremendous advantage to the industry in- 
stead of its present budget of less than one- 
twentieth of that amount for trade promotion 
purposes. If the lumber industry would appro- 
priate ten cents per thousand feet on its annual 
cut for advertising and trade promotion to be 
expended by the regional and National asso- 
Ciations, it would provide a fund of $2,000,000 





annually to promote the use of lumber and 
the building of homes. Even so, it would not 
be measuring up to the automobile or cigarette 
industries from a national advertising stand- 


point. Would it not be worth while for the 
lumber industry to set aside ten cents per 
thousand feet to make people want to buy lum- 
ber and build homes rather than stand the loss 
it has suffered making more lumber than there 
is a market for and selling it below the cost 
of production? 

There has been criticism of present building 
costs, but look back two or three decades when 
the home building was in the hands of real 
estate promoters and speculators. Then the 
building and sale of small homes was neither 
more nor less than a racket, with first mort- 
gages and second mortgages at high rates of 
interest, and discounts and commissions and 
financing charges no end, until certainly not 
over 60 cents of the home buyer’s dollars rep- 
resented actual value for material and labor. 
The shoddy builders had the advantage over 
the honest builders. These speculative builders 
never expected to sell a second home to the 
same buyer. The waste under such a scheme 
for providing housing was prodigious. Under 
the present Government plan and program, 
with standardized plans and specifications, with 
checking of material and labor costs by inter- 
ested local dealers, with low interest rates, 
Government insurance of mortgages, and twen- 
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ty-year terms of payment, the would-be home 
builder is assured of receiving better value for 
his money than ever before; and with modern 
appliances and improvements he can enjoy a 
degree of comfort and beauty undreamed of 
in the small home of twenty or thirty years ago. 

The success of the National housing pro- 
gram will mean a happier and more prosper- 
ous nation, but there will be found plenty of 
people who will question its success. We need 
imagination, courage and energy to take ad- 
vantage of this unparalleled opportunity. Sales- 
manship is essential Who will provide it? 
My answer is—the retail lumber dealer must 
take the place of the speculative builder. 

The new National home magazine will offer 
the retail dealer an effective advertising me- 
dium, attractive and appealing to every pros- 
pective or potential home builder. By energetic 
co-operation in the program, the retail dealer 
will increase his own sales and profits; he will 
contribute to the prosperity of the manufac- 
turers, and he will assist in starting the nation 
back on the road to prosperity. 





Soundproof Door Divides 


Gym Into Two Classrooms 


_ SALEM, Ore., Dec. 24.—Plywood has proved 
its value as a structural material in the local 
high school where it was used to make a fold- 
ing, soundproof door that measures ninety-five 
feet long, twenty-two feet high and three inches 
thick. The door, said to be the largest of its 





The unique door made of 
plywood, which divides 
the high school gymna- 
sium at Salem, Ore., into 
two classrooms is shown 
here in a partially opened 
state. The slanted end 
fits over the balcony. 
Overhead track is rein- 
forced with | beams and 
trusses. 





kind in the West, was installed to divide the 
gymnasium into two classrooms so as to get 
more use out of the space in the high school. 

Units used in assembling this precision built 
door were constructed by the Spaulding Log- 
ging Co. of this city. To achieve soundproof 
construction, a cedar core was covered on both 
sides with Celotex insulation. Over this was 
placed one-half inch, five-ply veneer panels 
eleven feet long. An unusual feature about this 
installation is the design which allows the mov- 
able partition to fit over the balcony section 
of the gymnasium and yet remain solid and 
soundproof. This feat is accomplished by shoes 
of sponge rubber fitted to individual doors. 
When the first door strikes a wall bumper in a 
closing position, it contacts seals.on all of the 
doors and drops the sponge rubber shoes to the 
floor. This so steadies the whole partition that 
it becomes almost a solid wall and thoroughly 
soundproof. The door folds into a wall pocket 
by means of a small auxiliary track attached 
to the lead door. 

Normally the partition is moved across the 
floor by a small electric motor which operates 
through a low-geared clutch. Manual opera- 
tion, however, is possible. The huge door can 
divide the room in three and three-quarter 
minutes. The track to carry the partition, 
which weighs 8,000 pounds, is reinforced with 
I beams and trusses with tension nuts at the 
end over the entire length of track, 
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In Sunny New Mexico and California 
Roving Editor Eyes the Lumber Scene 


Leaving the snow and ice of Chicago and the 
middle West, the peregrinating editor, forsaking 
his rubber-tired vehicle, established the rolling 
sanctum on the Golden State Limited and 
headed west for the sunshine country of which 
one reads so much, but in which one sometimes 
sees so little of the sunshine when the weather 
clerk is in a vicious mood. After passing 
through the plains country of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, the traveler begins to realize that he is 
getting into the land of sunshine. First stop 
was at Alamogordo, N. M., where an entire day 
was spent beneath the bluest skies and the 
brightest sunshine a person could hope to find 
anywhere. Here is a busy little city of 3,500 
population, its largest industrial activity being 
centered around the plant of the Southwest 
Lumber Co. In the surrounding mountains are 
located other smaller lumber enterprises. At 
the head of the Southwest Lumber Co. is Louis 
Carr, president, who constantly amazes his 
friends and acquaintances by his activity and his 
prowess as an athlete, although carrying the 
burden of seventy-five years on his shoulders. 
Literally a self-made man, Louis Carr is a 
shining example of what this new world can 
do and has done for immigrants from other 
lands who come to the United States determined 
to carve their way to citizenship and a compe- 
tence through hard work and honest enterprise. 

Coming over from Italy as an immigrant lad, 
he quickly assimilated the American spirit and 
today, a 75-year-old patriarch, the head of a 
large family and the owner and chief executive 
of a fine business, he is a patriotic American 
with a deep seated affection for his adopted coun- 
try and with little patience for wild-eyed radi- 
cals who would break down the foundations of 
our constitutional government. Advanced in 
years, but young and vivacious in spirit, his en- 
thusiasm for his country, his family, his busi- 
ness and his home is fully shared by Mrs. Carr, 
who presides over their lovely home with a 
gracious hospitality and a charm that make 
a visit there a genuine pleasure. 

The wandering editor was piloted by Mr. 
Carr over the Southwest Lumber Co. plant, 
and to the farm adjoining in which he takes so 
much interest, where the horses and mules and 
the fat Poland China pigs all recognize the 
voice of the master and gather around when he 
calls. It is a distinct credit to any man to have 
imbued within him the love of animals, and this 
is characteristic of this interesting New Mexico 
lumberman. 


FINDS PLEASURE IN HELPING 
UNDERPRIVILEGED 


That a gruff exterior hides a warm and sym- 
pathetic heart was noted by this visitor who 
quickly discovered that this lumberman was con- 
sidered a sort of patron saint in his community. 
Here was a call to assist the priest in providing 
comforts and Christmas cheer for a group of 
poor Mexican children, cheerfully answered. 
Here was an invitation to participate in a Com- 
munity Christmas tree for all the children of 
the town and vicinity. “Certainly, I’ll help,” 
was the reply, followed by a liberal subscrip- 
tion in the name of the lumber company and 
another individual subscription. Then, here’s 
a family that is in need of financial assistance 
to tide over a bad situation, and the response 


was quick and ready. And thus it went through- 
out the day, indicating that this employer, typ- 
ical of lumbermen generally, did not depend on 
Government to meet the needs of the people 
around him, but was ready to do his full share 
—and more—in relieving the needy and making 
the Christmas season a happy one for the under- 
privileged of the community. 


SACRAMENTO MOUNTAINS 
GROW DENSE DOUGLAS FIR 


The Southwest Lumber Co. is drawing its 
timber supply largely from the Cloudcroft forest 
reserve and from its own private timber hold- 
ings adjoining. Douglas fir predominates and 
here, high in the Sacramento Mountains, Doug- 
las fir seems to grow to its best, producing a 
dense grade of timber that is unusually well 
suited to construction work. In addition to the 
fine Douglas fir, this section produces a very 
high quality of Ponderosa pine, and this is the 
second largest output of Southwest Lumber Co., 
which produces and distributes annually more 
than thirty million feet of Douglas fir, Ponder- 
osa pine and red fir. 

In addition to being a large lumber producer, 
the Southwest Lumber Co. owns Cloudcroft, a 
famous summer resort,.a feature of which is an 
excellent golf course nine thousand feet above 
sea level. Since acquiring this property, Mr. 
Carr’s company has made extensive improve- 
ments at Cloudcroft, and it is proposed to make 
this one of the outstanding resorts of the 
Southwest. 


AN EXAMPLE OF QUICK 
SERVICE ON SPECIAL ORDER 


Typical of the service rendered by South- 
west Lumber Co, was an incident that occurred 
during the visit of this editor. A representative 
of a large enterprise came in with an order for 
material which included three hundred pieces of 
timber of a specified length and thickness, ship- 
ment to be made Jan. 2. As it was planned to 
close the mill on Dec. 24 until after New 
Year, this meant immediate action. Within 
thirty minutes after the order was placed, the 
material began coming from the saws, and the 
first shipment was loaded by nightfall, even 
though it was necessary to select the logs suited 
for this particular requirement and to give pre- 
cedence over the regular day’s run. The buyer 
was assured that the order would be delivered 
well within the time limit. 

Associated with Louis Carr in the operation 
of the Southwest Lumber Co. are J. A. Tatum, 
secretary and sales manager, and James A. 
Clifford, treasurer. 


LOS ANGELES EXPECTS 
MUCH BUILDING ACTIVITY 


= 

After an unusually pleasant day in this de- 
lightfully sunshiny New Mexican city, the jour- 
ney was continued, the next stop being southern 
California, to spend Christmas in glamorous, 
glittering Hollywood, then to hob nob with 
some of the lumbermen who help to make 
Los Angeles probably the most talked of city 
in the United States. The weather man has 
been on his good behavior, and this wandering 
editor was able to enjoy the delightful sunshine 
and balmy winter weather that are the burden 
of the promoter’s song. During the latter half 


of the year there has been a considerable cessa- 
tion in building in and around Los Angeles, but 
it now is beginning to take on new life. Much 
building is getting under way, and real estate 
values are beginning to climb. Preparations are 
being made to take advantage of the new hous- 
ing law proposed by the President, and it is ex- 
pected that immediately after the bill becomes 
a law there will begin to develop a building 
activity that may assume the proportions of a 
boom. This augurs well for the lumber and 
building material industry. 


SEEKING SUPPLIES OF 
NEW MEXICAN PULPWOOD 


A representative of the Champion Paper Co., 
which last year put into operation a pulp mill 
at Houston, Tex., recently has been in El Paso, 
Tex., and Alamogordo, N. M., investigating the 
possibility of arranging for the purchase in that 
territory of large supplies of pulpwood. Suc- 
cessful consummation of these negotiations will 
result in greatly increased industrial activity in 
that section, and the employment of a large 
number of people. The plant at Houston is 
operating principally on shortleaf yellow pine. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF WOOD 
ADVERTISE ITS VIRTUES 


Believing firmly in the desirability of promot- 
ing wood in every way possible, J. A. Tatum, 
sales manager of the Southwest Lumber Co., 
at Alamogordo, N. M., uses business cards 
printed on wood, These cards are printed on 
aspen cut from the holdings of the company, 
and milled to the proper size in the plant at 
Alamogordo. In addition to providing cards for 
his own use, Mr. Tatum also has supplied the 
blank aspen cards to a number of the com- 
pany’s customers, ready for printing, for their 
use. This is a striking way in which to ad- 
vertise the virtues of wood. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES WHO 
WON'T PAY SALES, GAS TAXES 


Here’s something this writer had not known 
before—that a Federal employee does not have 
to pay a sales tax. Ata hotel in a New Mexi- 
can town a postoffice inspector, when checking 
out, found the sales tax added to his bill, and 
this he refused to pay, saying that as a Federal 
employee he was not required to pay it, and 
that the Government auditors would not ap- 
prove an expense account in which a sales tax 
was included. The hotel proprietor argued a 
while and then finally said: “All right, I'll pay 
it myself.” The same thing is reported to have 
occurred in the case of a Federal employee who 
bought gas for his car at a filling station in a 
State where the gasoline tax is 7 cents a gallon. 
This tax he refused to pay, and the filling sta- 
tion attendant was compelled to pay it himself. 
Is that really the law? 


SKYLAND CLUB OPENS 
NEW HOME 


While the Cloudcroft, N. M., resort hotel is 
open only during the summer, there is a lively 
little community there and considerable social 
activity. This editor was invited to attend the 
opening there of the Skyland Club, owned and 
operated by Henry and Frank Carr, of Ala- 
mogordo. This is a new and completely modern 
club occupying a just-completed building erected 
to replace an old one destroyed by fire. The 
opening was being made a gala occasion, and 
it was with regret that the invitation to par- 
ticipate had to be declined. Owners are sons of 
Louis Carr, of Alamogordo, who have been 
associated with him in the lumber business. 
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CONGRESS LAYS GROUNDWORK 


FOR A LIVELY SESSION 


New FHA, Farm and Labor Bills and Budget Will 
Be Subjects of Further Hot Battles 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent} 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—The special session 
of the 75th Congress, called by President Roose- 
velt to meet Nov. 5 and enact new farm and 
certain other legislation of major importance, 
has adjourned and gone home. Whether it at- 
tained any of the objectives set for it by Mr. 
Roosevelt, seems to be a matter of dispute. Some 
participants and commentators insist the special 
session was highly successful in that it advanced 
the farm bill and the new housing bill to the 
conference stage and on the way toward enact- 
ment early in the regular session that will con- 
vene Jan. 3. As for the wage-and-hour bill, the 
less said the better, as Administration leaders 
see it. Its recommittal to the House committee 
on labor by a margin of 18 votes was a real up- 
set for the Administration and other sponsors. 
But it can be dragged out again in some form, 
and reports are current that the Administration 
rather favors an entirely new start—a fresh 
bill, if you please. Nobody expected tax legis- 
lation at the special session, although many 
members of both Senate and House thought ac- 
tion should be taken at once to reassure busi- 
ness and the country in general as to modifica- 
tion of the surplus corporate earnings tax and 
the profits tax. The Government reorganization 
bill, also on the Administration program, to- 
gether with the bill proposing to create seven 
regional planning bodies, failed to move out. 


Housing Measure Practically Unopposed 


The housing bill went through both branches 
by margins so large as to indicate no real oppo- 
sition. Warnings were sounded as to certain 
parts of the new home-building program, but 
there was never a moment’s doubt that the bill 
would make the grade and make possible a new 
start on home construction in the spring. Cer- 
tain forces opposed the inclusion of “rural” as 
well as urban properties within the scope of the 
measure, and the Senate committee on banking 
and currency left out the House provision bring- 
ing the farmer in. However, debate in the Sen- 
ate indicated that Chairman Wagner, of the 
Senate committee, a lawyer and former judge, 
held the view that the present Federal Housing 
Act includes the entire country—both urban 
and rural. He was quickly satisfied that the 
FHA has confined its activities to urban areas, 
and consented to the change. Frank Carnahan, 
secretary of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, deserves a large measure of 
credit for getting rural areas into the picture, 
and the amendment authorizing the guaranty of 
mortgages on new construction up to $2,500. 
Many members of the association advised Mr. 
Carnahan that this change would be a very 
great help in small-home construction in modest 
little communities and rural areas. Mr. Carna- 


han in a circular letter to all divisions of the 
organization expresses thanks for the splendid 
support given by dealers in communicatine their 
views to senators and representatives while the 
bill was under consideration. 


Should Stimulate Building and Repairing 


Your correspondent feels that this measure 
will be helpful to the lumber and other building 
material and equipment industries, but does not 
look for any overnight miracles. If the general 
fog will clear away by the time the balmy 
spring breezes begin to blow, and the fear of 
what may happen is dissipated to a reasonable 
degree, housing should take a fresh start and 
go places in 1938. Whether construction will 
run into many thousands of family units, only 
time can tell. Given other necessary factors, 
this may well happen. Lacking them, the move 
to stage a vast homebuilding program may 
prove disappointing. 

Within a reasonable time, the FHA will get 
out new regulations for the guidance of all in- 
terested groups. Until these are ready, all 
hands must exercise a little patience. The bill 
as passed by the Senate is in substantial accord 
with the House measure on fundamentals, and 
these will remain in the bill as finally drafted 
in the conference between the two branches. 
These include revival of Title I, which the 
Senate committee also omitted but which was 
restored on the floor without serious opposition. 
It was under this provision that the earlier 
modernization and repair campaign was con- 
ducted. As passed by both branches, Title I 
will now run until July 1, 1939. Under the 
new provision, improvements may be guaran- 
teed up to $10.000 on existing urban or rvral 
property, with the $2,500 maximum with respect 
to loans for financing the building of new struc- 
tures. 


New Session Promises to Be Lively 


Meanwhile, all indications point to a highly 
interesting as well as vitally important session 
when Congress comes back here in January. 
The President is quoted by various and sundry 
advisers as determined to keep up the fight for 
his program, and does not propose to harl down 
his flag or compromise on his major objectives. 
There are strong hints that he may be polishing 
up a stout club to swat members who are dis- 
posed to buck his program. All of which gives 
promise of a session filled with spice and zip. 

Already the President has sounded a warning 
that if his forthcoming budget is exceeded, 
whether for Federal-aid toward highway con- 
struction or in other directions, the responsibil- 
ity must rest squarely on Congress. While con- 
ceding the constitutional power of Congress to 
exceed the budget, Mr. Roosevelt wants mem- 
bers to know that if the taxpayers are ever to 
have any real economy, a beginning must be 
made. How seriously Congress will take these 
warnings will depend, in a measure at least, on 
the nature of the new budget when it reaches 
Capitol Hill. If it shows substantial cuts in 
regular as well as recovery and relief estimates, 
the President is apt to receive much greater 
support than if the new budget shows impor- 
tant increases here and there and sharp cuts 





elsewhere. It is becoming abundantly clear that 
if we are to have economy, the President must 
make a real fight for it, calling upon the people 
to aid him in getting Uncle Sam’s outgo within 
sight of his prospective revenues. He cannot 
pull his punches at any point and get away with 
such a fight, for Congress has been pouring out 
the billions at his behest over a period of years 
with utter disregard for that elusive budget bal- 
ance, and, with a serious business recession still 
with us, may feel that one more fat deficit will 
not wreck the Treasury or the country. 

Of course, a truly balanced budget would be 
of very great help in getting things back where 
they belong and making a fresh start toward 
recovery. For seven fiscal years ending June 
30, 1937, Uncle Sam spent approximately two 
dollars for every dollar of revenue. He had to 
borrow the other dollar. Most of us as private 
individuals would be in the doghouse long be- 
fore this if we had followed a similar policy. 


PREFABRICATED TRUSSES USED FOR 
WISCONSIN CHURCH 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 27.—Timber 
trusses employing TECO shear plates in all end 
connections were used in the building of Our 
Saviour’s Lutheran Church, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., recently. Five 50-foot straight-braced 
scissors type trusses, built of select structural 
Douglas fir, were used in erecting the church. 
Particular interest was shown in the construc- 
tion job, due to the fact that all trusses were 
prefabricated by McKeown Bros., of Chicago, at 
their plant, and then shipped to the building 
site. Parkinson & Dockindorff, of LaCrosse, 
Wis., were architects. 


NEW HOTEL IN ALASKA PARK BUILT 
BY PWA 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 28.—The newest 
hotel is being built in Mt. McKinley National 
Park. While it gets pretty hot for a time in 
this region in mid-summer, Mt. McKinley Na- 
tional Park likewise knows its ice and snow, 
and the new hotel naturally is of frame con- 
struction with clapboard siding. The structure 
is about half finished. Exterior work has been 
halted for the season because of low winter 
temperatures, but workmen have transferred 
their activities to interior finishing and the job 
goes on. It will be ready to receive guests by 
mid-summer of 1938. 

Describing the new hotel, the Interior De- 
partment says: 

“Set in the open tundra of a narrow valley of 
the park, flanked on two sides by some of 
Alaska’s highest mountains, the streamlined 
structure, when completed, will be the most 
modern hostelry in Alaska. It will accommo- 
date 128 guests. Full length, floor-to-ceiling 
windows in the second floor lounge will give 
guests an excellent view of the mountain 
scenery. 

“Every phase of Alaska’s variable climate has 
been taken into consideration in construction of 
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the new building, for which PWA made a 
$350,000 allotment last July. A second-floor 
sundeck will afford guests exposure to the sum- 
mer sun, which, despite contrary beliefs, blazes 
with ordinary intensity, sometimes sending the 
temperature to as high as 80 degrees in the 
McKinley Park region. The surrounding moun- 
tains are visible from the sundeck as well as 
from practically every guest room.” 


PENTHOUSE AND MOTOR BOAT 
SHOW ROOM IS CONNECTORED 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 27.—The combina- 
tion of an exhibit hall for motor boats, with 
an apartment penthouse and promenade deck, is 
the unusual feature of Boats (Inc.), of New 
Orleans, owned and operated by William G. 
Rankin, Jr., son of the Commissioner of Con- 
servation of the Louisiana Department of Con- 
servation. 

The construction is such that the columns are 
both on the land and water facades, while the 
36-foot trusses span from the land to water 
sides. These trusses are made of southern pine, 
with Teco split ring connectors, and are placed 
at irregular spacings. Designed for 45-pound 
live load plus 25-pounds additional live load 
over the penthouse portion, the columns are 
spaced and connected with timbers top, bottom 
and middle. 

Although the building is relatively small, it 
has been subjected to huge weight and impact 
on both the main floor and the roof. In addi- 
tion to having displayed a 10-ton boat in its 
exhibit room, the promenade deck, which affords 
an excellent view of aquatic sports, has been 
the scene of many social events that jammed 
the room to capacity. Because of the partial 
erection on land and partial on piling, over the 
new basin, it is exposed entirely to the full 
sweep of gales off Lake Pontchartrain. Two 
heavy windstorms have struck the building since 
its construction, but without damage. 

The timber connector design was used in pref- 
erence to steel because of the ease of erection, 
sturdiness of the completed structure, ability to 
absorb shock, and resistance to weaving and 
vibration. Brockman & Walker (Inc.), of New 
Orleans, were the contractors. 


ALASKA INDIAN COMMUNITY 
REPORTS A SURPLUS 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 28.—In these days when 
most communities seem to be reaching out for 
more assistance from Uncle Sam, it is refreshing 
to find one that has never asked or received 
outside relief. This is the Indian village of 
Metlakatla, in southeastern Alaska. The facts 
were disclosed in an auditor’s report on the 
salmon industry of that little community. This 
report showed that for the 1936 season the 
Indian community income from the Indians’ 
salmon cannery lease was $111,694.95, an all- 
time high. The cannery is owned by the entire 
village in common, which means that, from the 
1936 income, each man, woman and child re- 
ceived $200. The village has a noteworthy 
history, with a record of unbroken economic in- 
dependence in good times and bad. 

While fishing is the mainstay of the village, it 
is supplemented by the community sawmill, also 
owned by the village in common, and operated 
under the supervision of the town council. Prac- 
tically all the lumber used in the village is 
sawed in the electrically-operated mill, which is 
manned entirely by Metlakatlans. A consider- 
erable number of seine boats are built every 
year by the village’s skilled carpenters. 

Incidentally, there are five native-owned and 
operated stores, and the Metlakatlans also own 
and manage their hydroelectric plant, completed 
this year, with light, power and water furnished 
to everyone in the village without charge. 

And just to show the Metlakatlans know just 
a. little about what is going on in the outside 
world and do not lack social-mindedness, last 
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spring the town council voted $1,000 of com- 
munity funds to the American Red Cross for 
the relief of flood victims in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Valleys and received a special letter of 
commendation from the President. 


PERMITS CUTTING ON O.&C. LANDS 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 27.—Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes has announced permission for 
application for purchase of sufficient timber from 


' the Oregon-California railway and Coos Bay 


road tracts of land revested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to protect the lumbering industry in 
Oregon from enforced shutdown and conse- 
quent unemployment. Accordingly, applications 
will be received for acquisition of enough timber 
to sustain the industry until the new manage- 
ment plans can be made effective. 

On Dec. 4 Mr. Ickes announced that the 
timber would be completely withdrawn from 
sale, pending completion of rules and regula- 
tions for administration of the O. & C. lands on 
a management basis designed to limit cutting 
to what is popularly known as the sustained- 
yield basis. It subsequently developed that if 
this were done a very real hardship would re- 
sult affecting mills using timber from these 
lands. 

Although the industry will be permitted to 
acquire enough timber to continue operations, 
cutting will be carried on in accordance with 
established conservation policies, according to 
Mr. Ickes. The temporary arrangement will 
be discontinued as soon as the new rules and 
regulations are ready for application to the re- 
vested lands. 


NEW "LUMBER" TEXTBOOK PROVIDED 
FOR CCC 


WasurnctTon, D. C., Dec. 27.—‘“Lumber” is 
the title of a book recently published by the 
Department of the Interior for Civilian Con- 
servation Corps project training. The book 
compiles information on the sources of lumber, 
its characteristics and the common forms in 
which it is prepared for use, as a means of pro- 
viding basic data for project training in the 
carpentry trade. 

It contains information of very real value to 
the layman, describing forest products from 
their source to standard patterns and structural 
material. Chapters are devoted to “Selection 
for Farm and Home Building,” “Defects in 
Lumber and Unfounded Beliefs,’ “Finish or 
Select Lumber,” “Lumber Grades” and “Dimen- 
sion ‘Lumber.” There is much additional ma- 
terial on the use of wood. 


REVISED LUMBER STANDARDS TO BE 
REFERRED TO INDUSTRY 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 27.—According to 
an announcement by the division of simplified 
practice of the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
met in Washington, D. C., Dec. 14 and 15, to 
revise Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R16-29, Lumber (otherwise known as Amer- 
ican Lumber Standards). 

In its two-day session, the Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of lumber users, archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, building-code ex- 
perts, and lumber manufacturers and distrib- 
utors, revised the standards to bring them into 
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accord with the technological advance in the 
manufacturing and grading practices of the in- 
dustry which has taken place since 1929, when 
the standards were last revised. 

A general clarification and strengthening of 
the provisions of the standards, which include 
lumber classifications, nomenclature, basic 
grades, sizes, uniform workings, description, 
measurement, tally, shipping provisions, grade 
marking and inspection, was effected. The basic 
provisions for the selection and inspection of 
softwood lumber where working stresses are 
required, were thoroughly revised in accordance 
with uptodate information on the effect of qual- 
ity on the strength of lumber. 

The sections of the standards covering 
shingles and moldings were reaffirmed without 
change. 

In accordance with its usual procedure, the 
division of simplified practice will submit the 
proposed revision to all interests for acceptance, 
and the revised recommendation will become ef- 
fective one month after announcement by the 
division that sufficient acceptance has been re- 
ceived. 


FOREST FIRE RECORD PROVES PRO- 
TECTION PROTECTS 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Dec. 27.—The fire rec- 
ord for 1936—a bad drouth year—as compiled 
by the U. S. Forest Service, shows the practical 
results of the system of trails, lookouts, equip- 
ment and organization for forest protection. In 
other words, “protection” actually protects the 
forests. 

In the forests which had some degree of or- 
ganized protection, less than 1 percent of the 
area was burned over. In the unprotected areas 
of forest land nearly a fifth of the area was 
burned. The unprotected area is less than a 
third of the total forested area, but 90 percent 
of the burned acreage was in the unprotected 
area. 

Protection helps to prevent fires, and, when 
fires do start, protection keeps. them from 
spreading. Good forest management, which in- 
cludes protection, also has positive benefits. For 
example, the Forest Service finds that in well 
managed forests pine trees grow three to four 
times as fast as they do on similar land poorly 
managed and subject to fire hazards. 





€overnment Is Not Starting 
Mill and Woodworking Plant 


In the National Hardwood News bulletin of 
Dec. 20 a misapprehension caused by Rep. Jen- 
nings Randolph’s public announcement concern- 
ing a federal loan to Tygart Valley Home- 
steads, a Co-operative Association near Elkins, 
W. Va., for the purpose of establishing a wood- 
working plant (page 50 of the Dec. 18 issue 
of the AmeEeRICAN LUMBERMAN) has_ been 
cleared up. The bulletin reported that Rep. 
Randolph’s announcement was interpreted gen- 
erally as meaning the Government’s intention 
of starting a saw mill and woodworking plant 
in competition with private industry. 

The bulletin says that an investigation re- 
veals this interpretation is wrong. The pro- 
posed plant will be privately owned by the Co- 
operative Association, and the Government has 
only lent money on reasonable assurance of the 
success of the operation, which will provide an 
outlet for the yield of large areas of surround- 
ing Government-owned cut-over timber tracts. 
A market will be provided for limited quanti- 
ties of low grade lumber from nearby privately 
owned saw mills. The plant will be conducted 
under the direction and management of Gamble 
Brothers (Inc.), Louisville, who will handle 
the sale of the products. The capacity of the 
operation will be about 25,000 feet of logs and 
bolts a day to be converted into hardwood di- 
mension material. 
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Dealer's Perpetual Inventory Real Boon to Business 


A perpetual inventory, postéd up to 
date every day, has certain obvious 
advantages, and others not so obvious, 
although likely to be equally desirable. 
Whether these supplementary advantages 
are available or not depends largely on 
how the inventory is posted and what in- 
formation it includes. The Bowling Lum- 
ber Co., of Columbia, Mo., keeps a run- 
ning record of stocks that is posted every 
morning, and affords an accurate picture 
of exactly how much of each kind of ma- 
terial is on hand. In addition, it tells 
C. C. Bowling the rate at which each 
salable class of material in the yard 
is moving, gives him an accurate gage 
for quantities to order, reflects price 
trends, and in case of need, would pro- 
vide information assuring an accurate 
fre or tornado loss settlement from an 
insurance company. The record has 


been in existence for about ten years, 
and now provides information that is 
invaluable in determining what and when 
to buy. 

Items Are Subtracted as Sold 


The inventory is kept by pieces for 
dimension, boards, boxing, shiplap and 
flooring. Other items are kept either 
by the piece or by some unit measure, 
depending on the character of the 
material and the manner in which it 
is sold. As new material is delivered 
to the yard, it is debited on the inven- 
tory, which also notes the date of order 
and receipt, and the price paid. Every 
morning, the materials that left the 
yard on the preceding day are posted 
against the inventory, subtractions 
made, and net quantities of each mate- 
rial posted. In the case of stock mill- 
work and certain other items not to be 
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delivered on a house bill until some 
time after the order is placed, the 
items are marked “sold” as soon as the 
order is received, and posted against 
the inventory. They are thus prop- 
erly taken out of inventory, although 
physically on hand. In the busiest 
times, posting the inventory requires 
not more than 45 minutes of one man’s 
time. 


Gives Quick Answer to "Do You Have—" 


One of the first advantages of the 
record is that when a customer calls 
on the telephone or arrives at the office 
to inquire about purchasing some 
materials, it is never necessary to go 
out in the shed and count or. appraise 
stocks. A glance at the inventory 
book tells the whole story. 


Tells When Desirable, Necessary to Buy 


One of the features of the record is 
a gang sheet on which minimum stock 
limits are noted. Whenever the inven- 
tory of any given material reaches the 
established limit below which it is not 
desirable to let the inventory go, fig- 
ures appear in red. When this hap- 
pens, the bookkeeper advises Mr. 
Bowling, and steps are taken to order 
replacements. The minimum stock 
limit figure is really two figures, one 
showing the time at which it is desir- 
able to re-order, and the other show- 
ing the time at which it is necessary 
to re-order. The difference between 
the two allows proper leeway for 
taking advantage of price trends, 
making up quantities of several items, 
and considering the time required for 
delivery. 

Not only does the record serve the 
foregoing purposes, but in addition it 
tells Mr. Bowling the rate at which 
items are moving, and enables him to 
gage re-order quantities in such a way 
as to grade inventories, so that he 
obtains a fairly uniform turnover of all 
stocks annually. 


Knows Quantities of Items to Buy 


“With this information,’ said Mr. 
Bowling, “I can see, for instance, on 
this page that on March 28, 1937, I put 
in a given number of pieces of 2x8-14 
No. 1 at this price, from this company. 
This morning the bookkeeper gave me 
this memo, telling me that stocks were 
down. Now, I can see the rate at 
which that item mioved, and I am in 
position to know exactly how much to 
order, and, allowing for market 
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changes, just what I should pay for it. 
Without this information, I would be 
completely at sea, and would have to 
guess at the quantity to buy. At one 
time I carried a top-heavy amount of 
long dimension, a slow moving item 
here. The important thing is, though, 
that I did not know how slow it 
moved. In a short time, with this in- 
ventory, I got a picture of the rate of 
movement, and for a long time I have 
been ordering those items so that I 
never have any old stock on hand. I 
get an average turnover. It is a big 
help to me in ordering moulding, quan- 
tities of which I once had to guess at. 


Can Adjust Stocks to Tempo of Demand 


“In 1932, the record enabled me to 
cut stocks much lower than would 
have been possible without the system, 
and later, as business improved, to 
build it up with precision. In 1933, 
when oak flooring was selling at the 
lowest price in years, I was able to buy 
in quantities right up to what my 
economic limit was, as established by 
the rate of turnover shown on the rec- 
ord. Without the record, I might 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN tenant 
house plan, endorsed by manufac- 
turers, dealers, publishers and 
Congressmen, will create a market 
for 100,000 farm tenant houses. 
Write to your Congressman! 





easily have overloaded or bought less 
than the price warranted. 

“T have never had to use the record 
to get settlement on a fire or tornado 
loss, but if I ever do, the insurance 
company will have to replace my 
known stock or pay market price on 
the loss as shown on the books. 

“The system pays for itself many, 
many times over, often in hitherto un- 
suspected ways, and even if it did not 
give me a pleasant little surprise once 
in a while, it would be well worth 
keeping for the important reasons I 
have told you about.” 





Retailer Announces Plans to 


Rebuild After Fire 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 27.—Schuck 
& Son, lumber and building material 
dealers, of this city, have plans nearly 
completed for-the construction of new 
offices and storage sheds to take the 
place of those recently destroyed by 
fire. The new plant will occupy the 
site of the buildings which were lost 
in the fire. Construction will begin at 
an early date, and work will be pushed 
to completion as rapidly as weather 
conditions permit. 

The firm estimates its loss at $185,- 
000, a figure which would have been 
exceeded had the fire occurred two 
days later, when two cars of lumber 
were due to arrive. 


Remodels, Occupies Quarters 
of Old Company 


The Hiatt Lumber Co., Ft. Lupton, 
Colo., successor to the Ft. Lupton Lum- 
ber Co., changed not only the name, but 
the appearance of both the inside and 





Old office of Fort Lupton Lumber Co. be- 
fore occupation by Hiatt Lumber Co. 


outside of the office and display room, 
and the front of the yard. The photo- 
graphs show the front of the office build- 
ing before and after remodeling. The 


high, false front was removed, and the 





Entrance to main shed was remodeled to 
harmonize with new office 


roof changed to the hip type. The six- 
inch siding on the old building was cov- 
ered with ten-inch white pine lap siding. 
In the front, the large, old-fashioned 





Showing changed appearance of office 
after remodeling by Hiatt Lumber Co. 


single sash window with four lights was 
removed. The opening thus made in the 
front was filled with two, 12-light double- 
hung Curtis Silentite windows. On the 
side, two old two-light double-hung win- 
dows were removed. One was replaced 
with a Curtis casement window, and the 
other with a pair of Andersen casements. 
The outside of the plant was painted 
white with black trim. 


Walls on the interior were covered 
with knotty pine, and the ceilings were 
finished with Nu-Wood tile. New shelv- 
ing on both sides was backed with %4-inch 
fir plywood. Shelves on one side were 
stocked with complete lines of builders’ 
hardware and bolts of various sizes. The 
space under the shelves and under the 
counter in front of them was divided into 
bins for the storage and display of nails. 
Shelving on the opposite side contains a 
display of paint, and in the space in front 
of these shelves are panels of finished oak 
flooring, Nu-Wood insulating plank and 
tile, and miniature screen doors in differ- 
ent styles. 


“Customers,” said Mr. Hiatt, “have 
certainly reacted to the changes. Our 
business increased 50 percent during the 
first month we occupied the remodeled 
quarters.” 

Ft. Lupton is a town with a population 
of 1500. It is the center of a rich irri- 
gated farming section on the Platte River, 
26 miles north of Denver. its industries 
include two canning factories, a con- 


-densed milk factory, and a sugar factory. 





Dealer Opens Used Appliances 
Display Room 


When one speaks of a display room 
in a lumber dealer’s plant, there is no 
question what is meant. The display 
room, by established custom and com- 
mon consent, has always been taken to 
be a space allotted to the showing of 
new and modern building materials. 
Now, a new kind of display room for 
a lumber yard has come into being, 
which, if it becomes popular, will re- 
quire the use of a qualifying adjective 
when mentioning display rooms in the 
future. 

The yard of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. at Enid, Okla., has just opened a 
new display room featuring re-condi- 
tioned, used appliances for the home, 
which in the words of-A. H. Dykster- 
huis, of the company’s advertising 
department, “is a sort of used-car lot, 
in that the appliances are repaired 
entirely, and have a definite guaranty 
on each piece.” 

The room is finished in blue with 
silver trim in modernistic design. Full 
view of the room from. the street is 
afforded through a plate glass window 
16 feet wide and eight feet high. The 
window carries the words, “Guaran- 
teed Used Appliances,” and in small 
lettering is the message, “A guaran- 
teed appliance at Long-Bell is your 
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assurance that the merchandise is ex- 
actly as represented.” 

“We have had favorable success 
with this venture in helping to mer- 
chandise our used appliances,” said 
Mr. Dyksterhuis. 





Window Displays Not to 
Attract New Customers 


Most display windows which are 
kept well dressed have as their object 
the attraction of interest from passers- 
by, with the idea that a fair percentage 
of people that stop to look at windows 
will become purchasers of some of the 
materials they see. The display win- 
dows of the Dahlke, Giese & Walker 
Co., Wautoma, Wis., however, serve a 
different purpose. 

“Our building,” said-A. J. Walker, 
“is not located on a main street, and 
pedestrian traffic is light. We feel that 
the object of our display work is not 
so much to attract customers to come 
in, as to provide a pleasing appearance 
and progressive atmosphere for the 
man who comes to our yard to buy 
lumber, paint or hardware. 

“Window displays using the latest 
merchandise, and posters furnished by 
distributors are changed with the sea- 
sons. We have no set dates for making 
the changes, the work being done 
whenever our yard foreman, Clayton 
Olson, can find the time to do it. Mr. 
Olson does all of our window deco- 
rating, and plans all of the layouts 
except the paint displays, which are 
furnished by the manufacturer. In 
addition to the manufacturer's paint 
displays, we use most of its posters 
and other advertising helps, and find 
that doing so pays.” 

The display room and offices of the 
company are housed in a new and 
modern building. In addition to com- 
plete lines of building materials, the 
firm handles coal and stoves. 
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Sheep Mow Grass in Washing- 
ton Lumber Yard 


Hoo, Hoo, Lumberman, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir; yes, sir, 
Three bags full!! 

Even if grass is not growing in the 
city streets, 1t is growing in lumber yards, 
even busy ones, like those.in Washington. 
As a matter of fact, grass grows every- 
where out West, and it grows tall, just as 
fir trees do in that lush and _ beautiful 
country. When the grass gets too thick 
around lumber piles and buildings, it 
becomes a fire hazard. Then if you 
employ men to grub the grass out, that 
costs money and reduces profits. So you 
just turn some sheep loose in the lumber 
yard, and they eat the grass right down 
to the roots. Ask any cattleman if you 
like to hear picturesque and profane 
terminology! ‘Then when the fire season 
is closed and your sheep are fat, you sell 
them and buy a trailer to go vacationing 
in or declare a dividend or something. 

Proof of this, men say, might be had 
from Grant Dixon, president of the 
Western Pine Manufacturing Co. at Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

The Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 
began ‘to use sheep for keeping grass 
down in its yards on advice of Spokane 
city firemen, following a tour of inspec- 
tion made by the department during the 
summer. 





Watch for the tenant house story 

in our next issue. It points the 

way to what can be done by telling 
what has been done! 





Flatter the customers, adroitly. Make 
them feel their importance. Give them an 
excuse for buying. Be pleasant. Smile. 
Worm your personality into their good 
graces, and you cannot help being a suc- 
cessful salesman. 
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Santa Has Right Idea of 
Merry Christmas 


A striking card, of original design, sent 
at Christmas time to its customers and 
friends by the Antrim Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., presages a lively building 
year, if Santa Claus makes good on his 
promise; and of course we all believe in 
Santa. The merry old saint, in full 
regalia, and swinging a pail of paint, is 
seen leading a motley procession of 

















Santa and his elfish companions bring a 

well-filled sack of building needs as aids 

to ensuring many a Merry Christmas for 
customers of Antrim Lumber Co. 


gnomes, each of whom offers some con- 
tribution to the coming—or shall we say, 
the hoped-for—building boom. Santa’s 
pack is filled with shingles, carpenters’ 
tools and other accessories of building. A 
sprightly gnome carries a ladder, another 
a tool box, while yet others bring up the 
rear with boards on their shoulders. 
Altogether, the card is a forceful as well 
as amusing presentation of the building 
theme. It is eminently fitting that lumber 
and building material dealers should thus 
publicize their own line of business in 
their Christmas cards. To do so effec- 
tively, yet unobtrusively, requires thought 
and originality. The Antrim concern, as 
well as others who have pursued a similar 
aim, is to be congratulated upon having 
made a rather unusual contribution to the 
publicizing of the building and materials 
industries. Optimism, not pessimism, is 
the theme, and that in itself is worth 
while. 


Merchants See Themselves 
Through Customers’ Eyes 


Lumber dealers in Richland Center, 
Wis., joined with other business men re- 
cently in conducting a trade survey 
through their local chamber of commerce. 
The purpose of the survey was to deter- 
mine how many people buy merchandise 
from itinerant peddlers, mail order houses, 
and merchants in other towns. The re- 
turn on about 700 questionnaires sent to 








Pleasing appearance and progressive at- 
mosphere, to impress the man who comes 
to the yard to buy, are aims of these 
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a list of farm and city people was 40 
percent, although in very few instances 
were the questions answered completely. 
The information received enabled local 
merchants to see themselves through the 
eyes of their customers and prospects, and 
has resulted in the re-vamping of mer- 
chandising policies in many retail stores. 

Of those replying, twenty-seven said 
that they bought lumber and building ma- 
terials in other towns. Of the twenty- 
seven, several gave more than one reason 
for not patronizing local lumber dealers. 
Lower prices in other towns were men- 
tioned twelve times; special sales, three 
times ; more courteous sales appeal, three 
times; greater variety of materials to 
choose from, six times; and liberal credit, 
nine times. No one reported lumber or 
building material purchases from mail 
order houses. 

Of all those giving reasons for mak- 
ing purchases of any kind of goods from 
sources other than local merchants, 29 
percent said local prices were too high; 
10 percent said quality was too low; 44 
percent said selections were too limited ; 
16 percent said salespeople were not as 
efficient or courteous as they should be. 

In answer to the question, “How Can 
Richland Center Business Men Get More 
Trade?” a wide range of answers was re- 
ceived, and many of them were of such 
a constructive nature that they are being 
adopted and put into practice. 





Quadruples Size of Plant; 
Expects Active Trade 


Satt Lake City, Utau, Dec. 27.— 
The Wattis-Decker Co., here, has an- 
nounced an expansion program that will 
involve the increase of the firm’s lumber 
yard on Fayette Avenue to four times its 
present size. The yard will be increased 
to an “L” shape so that there will be a 
frontage on both Fayette Avenue and 
West Temple Street, it was stated. The 
management expressed the belief that 
building operations will increase, making 
lumber demand more brisk than at pres- 
ent, and the lumber business is still quite 
active in Utah. The enlarged yard will 
be ready in good time for the early spring 
business. 
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Fireplaces Prove Profitable Line 
in Michigan Yard 


One of the prominent and profitable 
features in the new and attractive display 
room of the R. G. Schreck Lumber Co., 





This attractive display serves as a heating 
unit and an exhibit 


of Fast Tawas, Mich., is the completely 
equipped Heatilator fireplace shown in 
the photograph. East Tawas is located 
on the shore of Lake Huron, and is an 
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important trading center in a well-estab- 
lished summer resort area. Hundreds of 
cottages dot the shore line, and, with the 
coming of hard roads, the owners began 
to use their properties for week-end visits 
during early spring and late fall. Mr. 
Schreck, deciding that the addition of a 
fireplace to every summer cottage and 
house along the omar, would be an effec- 
tive solution to the heating problem on 
chilly days before und after the summer 
months, took the line on, and enjoys a 
very gratifying volume of business from 
it. 

Now, with winter sports increasingly 
popular in Michigan, the erstwhile sum- 
mer cottages and houses are getting more 
or less continuous use throughout the 
year. Many of the larger houses which 
are used only on week-ends during the 
colder months are equipped with several 
Heatilator fireplaces purchased from the 
Schreck yard. 





Plans Chain Saw Plant for British 
Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 24.—Andreas Stihl, 
president and general manager of the Stihl Co., 
manufacturer of power-driven chain saws, with 
headquarters in Stuttgart, Germany, arrived in 
Vancouver recently to conduct a three weeks’ 
survey of the British Columbia logging situa- 
tion, with the intention of locating a factory in 
the city. He explained that “because of the 
immensity of the trees here as compared with 
those in Germany,” he finds it necessary to 


build a plant “right in the heart of the logging 
country.” 


Retailer's Christmas Card Emphasizes Building 


Many interesting and attractive Christ- 
mas greeting cards have been received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, expressing 
the good wishes of readers, for all of 
which we are profoundly appreciative. 
Many are deserving of individual men- 
tion, which, unfortunately, is impossible 
because of space limitations; but, without 
invidious comparison, the retail editor 
selects for brief comment—mainly for its 
refreshing unconventionality, and origi- 
nality—a handsome folder sent him by 
his friends of the Skarstad-Daniels Lum- 
ber Co., at Thief River Falls, Minn. 


The motif of this card, appropriately, 





Your co-operatton and patronage 
have made thts season 
WHAT IT IS — 














Hearty Thanks and Best 
Wishes for YOUR happiness — 


Shersted-Damels Lumber Co 
Thief River Falls, Mion 
4, 








is building, and the central figure is the 
common, everyday carpenter, with his kit 
of tools, and a comical little stooge, hold- 
ing up his end. 

On the inside of the folder, a big 
“Merry Christmas’ fashioned by the 
same little carpenter, out of boards and 
two-by-fours, dominates the two open 
pages, reinforcing and emphasizing the 
friendly message: “Your co-operation and 
patronage have made this season what it 
is. Hearty thanks and best wishes for 
your happiness.” 


The message is given a personal touch 
by the handwritten signatures of Messrs. 
A. Skarstad and S. F. Daniels, which are 
flanked on either side by a well-drawn 
group of small figures, beaming with pep 
and personality—presumably representing 
the company’s personnel, or some of it, 
anyway. 
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Motif of Skar- 
stad - Daniels 
card, which 
forms its first 
page, is shown 
at right; while to * 
the left ap- 
pears a person- 
al greeting 
from executives 
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One of the things which gradually bore 
themselves into the consciousness of the 
observer visiting States afflicted so 
vitally by drouth in the past several years 
is the comparative opulence of capital 
cities. Conditions just a few miles out- 
side may be bad, and the lumber business 
at a practical standstill, but as soon as one 
enters the limits of the State capital, ‘an- 
other world and another outlook are en- 
countered. This is attributable perhaps to 
several reasons, the first “being that the 
average capital city of a western prairie 
State is primarily a seat of government in 
which a majority of the working popula- 
tion are State employees who receive ade- 
quate and regular salaries. In any city, a 
large number of steady wage earners con- 
stitute positive assurance against eco- 
nomic disturbances. To augment the 
natural advantages of State capitals, the 
past few years have witnessed increasing 
State employment due to expanding State 
and Federal government functions, and in 
some cases the small capital cities of 





Display of roofing materials and wire 

screen. Note that stand is mounted on 
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prairie States have experienced the exact 
opposite of depression. Pierre, South 
Dakota, is typical. 

PIERRE REPORTED INCREASED 
BUILDING IN 1937 


Throughout the north and west sections 
of the State, depression and drouth have 
taken their toll, and 1937 crops will not 
alleviate the distress measurably. In 
Pierre, however, you learn that the city 
has had no depression at any time, that 
building has continued apace and perhaps 
in increased volume, and that the popu- 
lation has increased at a greater rate than 
at any time before. The population of the 
city is at present about 4,000, and indica- 
tive of the brisk city business being done 
by the lumber yards is the experience of 
the Merrill-Schaaf yard. With four new 
houses in 1936, by July of 1937 it had 
already furnished materials for five new 
ones, and reported an active demand for 
materials of all kinds for use in remodel- 
ing and repairing. 

Just after dinner one evening in Pierre 
we were seated in one of a dozen or more 
chairs ranged along the sidewalk in front 
of the hotel. Every chair except the one 
on our left was occupied by some species 
of commercial traveler, none of whom, 
including ourselves, seemed to be inter- 
ested in anything beyond staring ahead 


and enjoying the comparative cool of on- 
coming night. Distraction caused by slap- 
ping at a pestilent fly resulted in bringing 
into view a man apparently in his early 
seventies, approaching the hotel at a brisk 
gait. We watched him as he came closer, 
because of an alacrity of movement which 
was notable in a man of his years. Some- 
what to our surprise, because his pur- 
poseful approach indicated that he was 
bent on a mission of some importance, he 
took the vacant chair at our left. 


G. A. R. VETERAN WITH A SPRIGHTLY 
STEP SHARES HIS PLEASURE 


No sooner was he seated than he passed 
a comment on the weather, to which we 
agreed, and then began to ask the frank 





questions with which a westerner strikes 
up a transient acquaintance. We an- 
swered, finding no opportunity to mani- 
fest interest by directing questions of a 
similar nature to our interrogator. We 
probably would have waited a decent in- 
terval anyway, partly in deference to the 
old gentleman’s age and partly because of 
a natural reserve in such matters which 
is common to one bred in the East. 
Neither opening nor interval was re- 
quired, however, because in a few mo- 
ments, evidently satisfied that the cus- 
toms for such occasions decreed by good 
social form in the area had been met, he 
took from his pocket a watch attached to 
a substantial chain, and asked, “How do 
you like my watch?” Now, in the East 
when you are asked a question like that 
under similar circumstances, or are asked 
if you would like to buy a silver fox pelt, 
common sense, if not social form, decrees 
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that you react at once by punching, run- 
ning or calling for the police. There is 
no place to run in Pierre, the police was 
perhaps at home resting on his own front 
porch, and you can’t hit a man over 
seventy years of age anyway. Besides all 
this, the frank, open manner of our elderly 
acquaintance counteracted our suspicious 
metropolitan and eastern instinct to go on 
guard. It is well, because in much less 
time than it has taken to tell it, the old 
gentleman had turned the watch face 
down in his hand, and held it closer so 
that we could read the engraving on the 
back. A close approximation of the in- 
scription is as follows: “To Burke 
O’Brien on his ninetieth birthday—Aug. 
20, 1937. From his friends in the State 
Capitol.” 

Well, that set us back on our: heels for 
several reasons. In the first place, our 
friend had this day attained an age twenty 
years in advance of that which we had 
estimated. In the second place we were 
now sure that Mr. O’Brien’s lively, youth- 
ful and unbespectacled face was the physi- 
cal expression of an interesting and im- 
portant personality. Closer inspection 
revealed the copper emblem of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in Mr. O’Brien’s 
coat lapel. We learned that he is a guide 
at the State Capitol, and that in addition 
to the watch there was that afternoon a 
birthday cake, a party and appropriate 
speeches of congratulation. Telegrams 
and letters had poured in from men and 
women of all ranks and stations in all 
parts of the country, whose visits to the 
State Capitol had been made memorable 
by this sprightly, thoroughly lovable 
nonagenarian. We asked the privilege of 
adding our respects and congratulations to 
the many already received and perhaps 
more highly valued, and Mr. O’Brien en- 
gaged the attention of the man on his left. 


ONE TOUCH OF FRIENDSHIP MAKES 
THE WHOLE CROWD KIN 


There was a stir among the occupants 
of the other chairs,’ and they gradually 
emerged from self-imposed isolations of 
silence. Little time was spent with the man 
on the left, who had overheard part of 
the details, and it was evident that Mr. 
O’Brien meant to share his undisguised 
and entirely justifiable pleasure and pride 
with everyone in sight. He was fre- 
quently interrupted by numerous towns- 
people passing by. All of them seemed 
to know him. Completing his mission at 
the hotel front in about fifteen minutes, 
this spry youngster of ninety winters and 
summers stepped off at a pace that many 
men of less than half his age would have 
been hard pressed to match. The next 
morning the daily paper carried an item 
which revealed that Mr. O’Brien had seen 
active service during the Civil War, and 
later, as a soldier, had participated in In- 
dian campaigns in the Dakotas. He 
located in Lead in 1907, and while there 
served a term in the State legislature. He 
moved permanently to Pierre in 1920. 

Now, the important thing about Mr. 
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O’Brien is not that he was ninety years 
old. No inconsiderable number of men 
reach that age. The important thing is 
that a man of his years, with all of his 
faculties unimpaired, and with the open 
enthusiasm but none of the shyness of a 
boy in his ’teens, could step into the stupid 
scene presented by those of us who occu- 
pied the chairs in front of the hotel, and 
in a few moments transform it into one 
of warmth and friendly congeniality. On 
his departure our chairs were drawn 
closer together, the better to discuss our 
common experience. Few of us perhaps 
realized or would have admitted that we 
had been inspired by the personality 
which had just flashed briefly across the 
paths of our lives, but we were inspired 
to philosophize, then to cast away our 
case-hardened exteriors, and to cement in 
a more personal way transient acquaint- 
anceships of much greater worth than 
would have been possible had not Burke 
O’Brien that day reached ninety years of 
age and shared with us the blessings of an 
alert mind and an agile body that are the 
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fruits of clean thinking and clean living. 
God be with Burke O’Brien. Keep him 
hale and sound, that many others in years 
to come may find in him needed courage 
and example. 


NON-AGRICULTURAL LAND BEING 
RE-CONDITIONED FOR GRAZING 


Over east in Chamberlain, a small Mis- 
souri River city, C. H. Entsminger, of the 
lumber company bearing his name, was 
found in his office early on a hot morn- 
ing. His opening remarks confirmed the 
impression we had received while viewing 
the countryside from the highway, that 
light grain was very poor, but that feed 
for cattle would be plentiful. Light grain 
was running from fair to complete loss, 
and there was little prospect that it would 
provide much ready cash for farmers. 
The drouth of the past few years had 
created such a shortage of feed that cattle 
herds had been disposed of, and now, with 
ample feed, there were no cattle in the 
vicinity to consume it. There was noth- 
ing in sight to indicate an active demand 
for lumber by farmers. We were still too 
far west in the State, Mr. Entsminger 


SOUTH DAKOTA FARMS 
REVERT TO GRAZING 


Cattle Were Disposed of in Former Drouth Years; But 
Rains Have Provided Feed and Are Reviving Livestock 
Raising, Thus Promising Larger Lumber, Fencing Sales 


told us, to encounter good crops, and good 
prospects for the retail lumber business. 

Rains which came too late to save the 
grain crop had practically assured a heavy 
corn yield, and had gone far to re-estab- 
lish the subsoil moisture content. With 
fair rains next year, the country should 
come back. 


“If we get just a half-crop, that means 
feed for cattle, and everybody is happy. 
We feel much better this year with the 
rain we have had. There is a lot of land 
in the western part of our State that 
never should have been broken for farm- 
ing. It is cattle country. The Govern- 
ment is now buying thousands of acres of 


it, and fencing it and building dams. 
From where we sit it looks as if the in- 
tention was to re-sell it to cattle men after 
it is properly conditioned. The Govern- 
ment is also buying up land that white 
men have purchased from reservation In- 
dians. I have no idea what their purpose 
is in doing this, but there are several 
possible reasons. 


PAINT AND HARDWARE SALES 
RESPOND TO CULTIVATION 


“We have been doing fairly well with 
the business here in spite of all the handi- 
caps. We discovered some years ago that 
we can always sell paint. Small cans of 
paint cost very little, and there are few 
people around here who can’t afford to 
buy several from time to time. If they 
can’t afford to make repairs, they can at 
least paint, and there is a lot of satisfac- 
tion in having things looking clean and 
bright even if they are old. We make 
quite a point of displaying paint and hard- 
ware, and we have found that it is the 
one move above all others that boosts 
sales. We back that up by sending out 
a mailing on paint to all of our customers 


and prospects every few weeks, and it 
really makes a nice business for us. Much 
the same can be said for hardware. A 
few years ago when we began to display 
hardware, our sales jumped almost at 
once from small volume to very satisfac- 
tory turnover. 

“We have had an interesting experience 
with nails, too. We used to keep them 
out in the shed, and even then we sold 
quite a few. Nails are a natural in a 
lumber yard, and to a certain extent they 
sell themselves. We decided, however, 
to bring the nails in, and place them in 
bins in front of one of the counters in our 
display room to see what would happen. 
What happened was surprising. In a 
short time our nail sales more than dou- 
bled, and they kept right on increasing. 
Now they form one of our important 
lines. We keep a small stock of wire 
fence, but we are unable to push it very 
hard. A man whose cattle are gone is not 
a very good prospect, and he knows and 
we know that other things are more im- 
portant right now. Fences for miles 
around us have gone to pieces, and when 
our farmers begin to re-establish their 
herds, as they surely will do, the market 
for wire fence is going to be tremendous.” 


MANGANESE DEPOSITS PROMISE 
MUCH FOR CHAMBERLAIN 


Citizens of Chamberlain have been hop- 
ing, and not without possibility of the 
hope being fulfilled, that the city may soon 
grow to a size undreamed of ten years 
ago, and become one of the world’s lead- 
ing mining centers. Six or seven years 
ago, a young geologist, scanning the bluffs 
of the Missouri River in the neighbor- 
hood, noted a black streak about 150 feet 
above the river bed, extending for miles 
in both directions. Examination showed 
that the black streak is a manganese de- 
posit. Following the discovery, Govern- 
ment experts estimated that 100,000,000 
tons of metallic manganese lie in the de- 
posit between Chamberlain and Oacoma. 
If this estimate is anywhere near accurate, 
the deposit contains more manganese 
than do all the known deposits in the 
country put together. 

It is low-grade, however, being about 
seven percent pure. To reduce it, an 
electrolytic process will have to be in- 
stalled, and this means supplying inex- 
pensive electric power. 

“That is not an insurmountable prob- 
lem,” said Mr. Entsminger. “The river 
makes a wide 26-mile sweep just a few 
miles from here and bends back to within 
134 miles of itself. In that 26 miles there 
is a 21-foot drop in the water level. With 
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that drop in such a short distance, it 
should be fairly simple and comparatively 
inexpensive to construct a hydro-electric 
plant to provide all the necessary power 
and current. We are living in hope.” 


POOR CROPS KEEP LUMBER 
BUSINESS IN DOLDRUMS 


Leaving Mr. Entsminger, who is a 
director in the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, we went to Huron, 
where, according to reports, crops of all 
kinds were flourishing. Glen O*. Martin, 
of the Huron Lumber Co., told us, though, 
that the lumber business was in the dol- 
drums, and may remain there for another 
year. Light grain, instead of being a good 


Amemecanfiumberman 
crop, was almost a complete loss. About 
three weeks before harvest time it had 
looked good, but three days of tempera- 
tures in excess of 100 degrees, without 
rain, had shriveled the heads so that yield 
was only from six to eight bushels per 
acre at light weights. Barley, which ap- 
peared to be a 40-bushel crop, actually 
threshed about 20 bushels. Corn looked 
good and there was an abundance of na- 
tive grass, but, unfortunately, as in the 
country farther west there is nothing to 
feed it to. 

City business has been at a practical 
standstill, with only one new house by 
mid-year, and other demands for building 
materials at a correspondingly low ebb. 
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The only country business was coming 
from insurance companies that had taken 
over farms in good enough condition to 
warrant maintaining them at high stand- 
ards. Mr. Martin stated that if corn 
prices held, farmers would be able to re- 
tain some of the returns and buy hogs to 
feed. Farmers in this neighborhood, as 
in many other parts of the State, are out 
of practically everything, and, with some 
cash in hand, will start to buy fence and 
building materials. _Many of the farmers 
in the region have indicated an intention 
to purchase hogs for feeding this fall, and 
that will spell the beginning of fence de- 
mand, and open a market for farrowing 
houses next spring. 








Clarence Zeilstra, one of the partners in the lum- 
ber company, was halted for a picture just outside 


the office. Mr. Miller was out getting an order 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Dec. 27.—There 
seemed to be a lot of sawing and hammer- 
ing going on at the back of the Miller & 
Zeilstra Lumber Co. office one summer 
morning when a stop was made by an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative. 
Inquiring of Clarence Zeilstra, one of the 
partners, if a new shed was going up, 
houses being prefrabricated, or just what 
was the cause of the carpentry commotion, 
we were told that a couple of Grand Rap- 
ids carpenters were back there turning out 
some portable units for which they had 
secured orders. It sounded newsy, so 
questions followed. 

It was learned that the company main- 
tains a shop equipped with power saws 
and tools for the convenience of local car- 
penters. There is no charge levied for 
the use of the shop or the machines unless 
the individuals are unable to operate them. 
In this case, a charge is made for the time 
a yard employee spends in using the ma- 
chine for the carpenter. The shop has 
been run on this basis ever since the com- 
pany opened three years ago, and is in 
use the year around. A few of the typical 
articles built at the shop are: cupboards, 
cabinets, bars, dog houses, counters, store 
cases and racks, Often they are varnished 


Whispers of Satisfaction Sell 
Neighbors Insulation 


or otherwise finished right in the yard, 
and delivered to the buyer all ready to be 
put into use. One of the accompanying 
pictures shows a carpenter who was mak- 
ing a rack for a Grand Rapids clothing 
store at the yard. Another carpenter was 
busy building a bar. The maintaining of 
the shop is found to be a good business 
proposition, as the carpenters buy their 
materials from the Miller & Zeilstra Lum- 
ber Co. 


The proprietors of the company saw the 
potential market in insulation, and decided 
when they started in business that the 
thing to do was to make a thorough study 
of the subject so that they could discuss 
it with a customer in an intelligent and en- 
lightened manner. This they did, and the 
result has been the selling of from‘six to 
ten carloads of insulation annually. The 
two retailers find that it is a good item 
to sell during slack times of the year, 
when orders for other lines might be 
scarce. 

Mr. Miller and Mr. Zeilstra regard in- 
sulation as just another part of a building, 
like the sheathing or rafters. They talk 
the construction over 
with their clients, 
explain the many 
merits of insulation, 
and tell the customer 
that the material is 
an integral part of 
modern. building. 
The company had 
sold twelve house 
jobs up to the first 
of August this year, 
and had experienced 
no trouble in includ- 





This Grand Rapids car- 
penter was making use of 
facilities offered by the 
lumber dealers to con- 
struct a rack for a cloth- 
ing store in the city 





ing insulation in the bills of materials when 
the builder in each case was acquainted 
with the advantages which would be re- 
turned. It has been found that selling one 
job of insulating often results in a “whis- 
pering campaign” that sells several other 
material bills with practically no effort or 
time on the part of the retailers. An ex- 
ample of this was mentioned by Mr. Zeil- 
stra in the selling of insulation for nine 
houses as a result of furnishing it for a 
Grand Rapids theater. The nine home 
owners were so impressed with the greater 
comiort of the movie house following its 
weather conditioning that they visited the 
lumber yard office to discuss the matter 
with the dealers. Since'they were nine- 
tenths sold before entering the office, it 
was a short task to get the orders. Al- 
together, three theaters have bought in- 
sulation from the local company. 

The two retailers plan to enlarge their 
shed next year so as to have more storage 
space for stock. One sale that the firm 
was proud of making was that of twelve 
carloads of lumber to a factory in Grand 
Rapids last spring. 
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Quantity, But Also High 
Quality, in Sash and Door 
Manufacturing 


--Are Achieved by Series of Modernized 
Types of Fully Electrified Machines 


At some time in his life every man hopes and dreams that he may 
make some contribution to his chosen life work which will build a monu- 
ment of accomplishment to his memory. Out of the years of faithful 
service and constant study the late George Silbernagel gave to the sash 
and door industry, has now materialized a modern electrified sash and 
door plant, as greatly improved over the industry he first knew as a 
boy and young man, as today’s streamliners are over the iron horse of 
the “seventies.” 

It was in 1883 that George Silbernagel, then a mere lad of thirteen, 
entered the business of manufacturing sash and doors with his father in 
Madison, Wis., in the firm of Silbernagel & Dean. In 1899 he became 
associated in the sash and door industry in Wausau, Wis. 

During this time he was a constant student of methods of improved 
production, evolving definite theories of modernized machine construction 





Fully electric sill horning machine designed and built according to special 
specifications of the Geo. Silbernagel & Sons Co. 


which would improve the quality as well as the quantity of the work 
being produced by older methods. 

In August, 1925, he decided to put these theories into actual practice, 
and resigning from his connections, immediately started construction of 
his own mill. The new firm of George Silbernagel & Sons was incor- 
porated in April, 1926, a modern new factory was completed and new 
types of fully electrified machines, many of Mr. Silbernagel’s own 
special design, installed for the manufacture of sash and doors. 

Running with a top crew of seventy hands, the new factory was getting 
nicely started and had maintained a full schedule of production even 
during the market crash and depression years of 1930 to 1934, when 
a disastrous fire wiped out all the buildings and machinery. The plant, 
however, had clearly demonstrated the future possibilities of the fully 
electrified equipment he had designed and built. Instead of letting the 
blow discourage him, Mr. Silbernagel turned this ill wind to his advan- 
tage. Finding a suitable idle plant which had been used for novelty 
and furniture manufacturing, he set about making the necessary altera- 
tions to give him a well laid out plant for the efficient and high speed 
production his new machinery made possible. 

From a top crew of seventy before the fire, the plant has now reached 
a top crew of 350 hands, producing a volume reaching well over the 
million and half dollar mark per year. 

George Silbernagel Sr., the founder of the company, was taken by 
death in May, 1936. His passing has left the management and owner- 
ship of the business entirely in the hands of his sons, the present officers 
being George Silbernagel, president; Bernard J. Silbernagel, vice presi- 
dent and Edward G. Silbernagel, secretary-treasurer. Sales management 
is carried on from the Chicago offices of George J. Silbernagel, the office 
management is under the direction of Bernard J. Silbernagel, and the 








Fully electric double and panel raiser built according to special design and 
specifications of the Geo. Silbernagel & Sons Co. 


ay and production management is directed by Edward G. Silber- 
nagel, 

Some of the new types of machine installations, many of which were 
especially designed and built according to the specifications and ideas 
of George Silbernagel Sr., and which have proved a phenomenal stride 
forward in plant equipment and efficiency, are shown in the illustrations 
accompanying this article. Other new machines, now in the process of 
construction will be installed in 1938. These machines are the result 
of a policy of constant improvement tending towards even higher stand- 
ards of workmanship carried on by the management. Some of the 
machines have been in process of design and construction for over 
two years. They do more, however, than merely speed up production; 
their design improves the quality of the particular operation and 
insures not only higher rate of quantity -cgprort etg but a high standard 
of quality production, and this, in the final analysis, is the foundation of 
every business success. 





Ask That Enforcement of Indiana Weight-Tax 
Be Enjoined 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 27.—Of prime interest to the trade is a suit 
filed in superior court in Indianapolis to enjoin the State from enforcing 
the new weight-tax law for trucks and commercial trailers. The suit 
was filed on behalf of truck owners throughout the State by a business 
concern in Richmond, Ind. 

A new schedule of licenses and registration fees for such carriers is 
to go into effect Jan. 1, and approximately $1,250,000 is expected to be 
realized in such fees. The suit asks that a temporary restraining order 
be issued, pending hearing on a permanent injunction. 

The complaint asserts the act is unconstitutional and discriminatory, 
and that its enforcement will endanger public safety, in that it will en- 
courage carriers to reduce the size and number of tires per axle, and 
the number of axles per carrying unit. Under the law, the schedule of 
fees is based on the number, size and type of tire per loaded axle. 

It also is charged that the only purpose of the law is to obtain rev- 
enue, and that this revenue goes into the State’s general fund rather 
than directly into the highway fund for use in road improvement. The 
law does not apply to pleasure cars and certain other vehicles, the suit 
declared. 





Fully electric screen sticker in plant of Geo. Silbernagel & Sons Co. 
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NEWS FROM THE BUILDING FIELD 


Shows Annual Changes in Cost 


of Bungalow 


ANAHEIM, Catir., Dec. 24.—Each year since 
1920, Frank N. Gibbs, of the Gibbs Lumber Co. 
here, has figured the cost of lumber going into 
the construction of a 5-room bungalow. As of 
Oct. 1 this year, the cost was $643.31, com- 
pared with $1,024.45 for the same date in 1920. 

The list of material upon which he figures 
contains 9,322 feet of lumber, and costs as fol- 
lows : 


Feet 
Rough lumber, redwood and fir........ 4,077 
PEE si ceservebedsecueurseviouses 850 
Redwood novelty siding ............... 1,500 
Cl ME. cccebenereccoceseseeawes 350 
ee ee, Oe, Eg veces nrncceren 1,226 
Outside finish, redwood ..............+-. 456 
Moulding, redwood and fir............. 344 


Oak flooring, %x1% 2nd plain white.... 
Windows and doors (24 openings) 
Drayage 
Sales tax 


Comparative Cost of 5-Room Bungalow from 
1920 to 1937: 


a Ae ey $1,024.45 
EE enn eos ww nena wane eeaeeae 796.07 
EE vin oo 0s wale a hewemses ane 705.18 
CRED eine ot vdenes ceandiewe eset 832.63 
8 eS ee re ee ee 701.32 
wn + ciekwsnehan ons de 6aueon 625.75 
ea ann ccabdeade de veuhesekaadnea 632.45 
Dt Minn ¢un666ceseenbae dbaweeecie 597.32 
aE an. vee mes mies are eae ee 576.97 
EE 4. a. oginig a oo dare aan ack ccaee 566.40 
Se TED 1a da od ane ke eatbecdae bee eae 510.25 
TI Se hod os on thie e te a Uln 441.42 
SS oars non ogre hie Slecwaie wale a 352.30 
Cece eleens ceerak wanton 482.36 
th I on ok Shimane baie adn 546.45 
ee itn hei ah wig.G-alkitice ban eset 535.87 
is He ia ce ae atl a ee ele a aie 605.66 
Dele te EE Sedan da Os Bask Wees davon” 643.31 
ee 
Protests Restrictions on Frame 
Construction 


Toronto, Onrt., Dec. 24.—An address entitled 
“A Protest Against Restrictions on the Use of 
Lumber,” was delivered on Dec. 20, by W. J. 
LeClair, Toronto, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, before the City Council and Board of 
Trade of North Bay, Ont. Building restric- 
tions in North Bay have recently become so 
stiff that it is almost impossible to put up a 
frame building except in the outskirts. Col. 
W. H. Milne, a prominent lumber manufacturer 
of North Bay, arranged for the meeting. Mr. 
LeClair presented convincing statistics and 
arguments in favor of the use of frame con- 
struction for dwelling houses. At the conclu- 
sion of his address he showed a moving-talking 
picture entitled, “The Story of White Pine.” 
The thanks of the meeting were conveyed to 
Mr. LeClair by Mayor Rowe, of North Bay. 





New Residential Building 


Declined in November 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 27.—November 
building activity as measured by permit valua- 
tions, was lower than during October or during 
November of 1936, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins has announced. “Reports received by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,502 cities 
with a population of 2,500 or over show that the 
total value of permits issued during the month 
was 15 percent lower than during the previous 
month, and 7 percent less than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1936,” she said. “The de- 
crease in the current month as compared with 
November of 1936 was brought about wholly by 
a decline in the value of new residential con- 
struction. Both new nonresidential construction 
and additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures showed gains. Compared with Oc- 
tober, the value of new residential construction 
showed a decline of 4 percent. The value of 
new nonresidential construction showed a de- 
crease of 30 percent, and the value of additions, 


alterations, and repairs declined 2 percent. The 
value of new residential construction was 27 
percent less in November than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. In contrast, there 
was a gain of 19 percent in the value of new 
nonresidential buildings, and an increase of 6 
percent in the value of additions, alterations 
and repairs.” 





Public Building Expenditures in 
November Up 20 Percent 
Over October 


The volume of public expenditures for con- 
struction projects in the thirty-seven States east 
of the Rocky Mountains during November in- 
creased 20 percent in comparison to October, 
and 4 percent compared to November of 1936. 
This record as reported by F. W. Dodge Corp. 
represents a reversal of the declining trend of 
publicly-financed construction which has been 
in effect since July. On the other hand, pri- 
vately-financed building in November declined 
15 percent from the October level. Total con- 
tracts including both public and private work 
amounted to $198,464,600 for November, which 
was 2 percent below the previous month, and 5 
percent under November last year. 

In commenting on the November construction 
total, T. S. Holden, vice president of the F. W. 





Watch for the tenant house story 

in our next issue. It points the 

way to what can be done by telling 
what has been done! 





Dodge Corp., pointed out that new contracts 
for the New York World’s Fair in that month 
were not responsible for the increased amount 
of public work reported. This project will have 
greater influence upon future contract totals 
since only $11,550,500 of the estimated total had 
been awarded up to Dec. 19. 

Total contracts for the first eleven months of 
1937 amounted to $2,703,672,400 as compared 
with $2,475,600,300 for the same period a year 
ago. When segregated by classes of construc- 
tion, this gain shows a climb of 17 percent for 
residential building, 19 percent for non-residen- 
tial construction and 38 percent for public utili- 
ties. 


Canada Plans New Code; 
Building Research 


MonTrREAL, Que., Dec. 27.—At a joint con- 
ference of the National Research Council and 
organizations interested in home-building, called 
with a view to forming an organization to pre- 
pare a model building code for Canada, spokes- 
men were present for the Finance, Mines and 
Netional Health Departments, and from the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, the 
Canadian Construction Association, the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association, the As- 
sociation of Canadian Fire Marshals, the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association, the Canadian 
Housing and Planning Association, the Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada, and the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters. Finance 
Minister Dunning recalled to his hearers suc- 
cess attending operations of the Dominion hous- 
ing, to prevent use of treasury funds in financ- 
ing “shoddy or jerry-built construction.” He said 
minimum standards had been set up. More 
study was necessary by the building industry, by 
municipal and other governments, however, “if 
we are going to make it possible for families of 
low and moderate incomes to purchase housing 
accommodation of good quality at a price within 
their capacity to pay.” 





Residential Building Makes Best 
Showing in Far West 


San Francisco, CAuir., Dec, 24.—Building 
activity in the Far West declined again in 
November, for the seventh consecutive month 
with the exception of September, which showed 
a gain over August due to a large Federal 
building permit issued in Los Angeles, accord- 
ing to current report of the analysis and re- 
search department of Bank of America. No- 
vember permits in 50 principal cities in eight 
western States had a total dollar value of $11,- 
168,399, the lowest dollar value for any month 
since January, 1936. Compared with the pre- 
vious month, November permits showed a de- 
crease of 10.6 percent, and compared with 
November, 1936, a decrease of 27.1 percent. 
Encouraging in the above comparison is the fact 
that the rate of decrease from the previous 
month, as well as from the same month last 
year, was less in November than during Oc- 
tober. 

For the first eleven months of the year, the 
aggregate value of permits issued by approxi- 
mately fifty western cities still showed a gain 
of about 5.9 percent over the same period last 
year. At the end of the first six months of the 
year, the aggregate increase over the same 
period last year was about 21 percent and at 
the end of nine months it was about 16 percent. 

Seventeen of the fifty western cities to report 
the value of their building permits showed a 
gain during November of this year over the 
same month last year. 

In nineteen of the largest western cities which 
account for about 80 percent of the total value 
of all permits issued in the fifty cities from 
which reports were received, a decline of 14.5 
percent in the value of residential permits was 
registered from October to November. This 
is greater than the usual seasonal decline to 
be expected at this time of year in residential 
activity. Compared with November of 1936, 
residential building in these same cities showed 
a decline of 34 percent. All other types of 
building and construction in these cities dur- 
ing November showed a gain of 6.3 percent over 
October, and a decline of 14.0 percent from 
November of last year. On the basis of these 
figures, residential building operations appear to 
have suffered more during November than did 
other types of building activity. 

For the first eleven months of the year the 
aggregate value of residential building per- 
mits issued in the nineteen larger western cities, 
showed a better increase over last year than did 
other types of building operations. The gain 
in residential construction during this period 
amounted to about 18 percent, while all other 
classes of building construction showed a decline 
of about 6 percent. The combined total of resi- 
dential and all other types of building permits 
in the nineteen cities showed a net gain of about 
5 percent for the first eleven months of this 
year over the same period last year. 

The value of residential permits issued in 
fifteen of the nineteen principal western cities 
during November showed a decline from the 
same month last year. From October to No- 
vember, residential permits were also less in 
fifteen of the nineteen cities. For the first 
eleven months of the year, only three cities failed 
to show increases over the same period in 1936. 
During the first eleven months of 1937 the value 
of residential permits in the eleven California 
cities included in the group of nineteen cities, 
showed an average gain of 15.5 percent, while 
the eight cities from other western States 
showed an average increase of 29.8 percent. 
The average gain for all nineteen cities was 17.6 
percent. 

On the basis that building permits from rep- 
resentative cities within each State are indica- 
tive of the trend of building for the entire 
State, it was noted that only one State, Arizona, 
had higher permit values during November than 
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in the previous month. Compared with No- 
vember of last year, Idaho was the only State 
to show an increase in the value of its permits, 


"Before and After'' Moderniza- 


tion and ‘Just Lumber" 


BurFato, N. Y., Dec. 27.—Plans are being 
made for an extensive modernization exhibit to 
be a feature of the annual Buffalo National 
Home Show, to be held at the 106th Armory 
from March 7 to 12. Five thousand square 
feet of floor space in the center of the armory 
will be given over to the modernization pro- 
gram. In this section a gallery will portray 
before-and-after effects of rejuvenation of 
homes built ten to twenty years ago. An ex- 
hibit of lumber and other materials, in the raw 
state and as ready for use, will also be made. 


Third National Home Show to 
Be Held in Newark 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 27.—The third annual 
National Home Show will be conducted in the 
113th Regiment Armory here, March 19-26, 
reports Thomas E. Colleton, New Jersey FHA 
director. The annual event will be co-spon- 
sored as in previous years by the New Jersey 
Association of Real Estate Boards and the 
Newark Better Housing Committee. 

“The coming home building show promo- 
tion will be very much in order, and at the 
right time,” Mr. Colleton declared in his an- 
nouncement. “It is probable that builders 
and operators—and buyers, too—will be en- 
thused with new spirit about March, for we’ll 
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be off to a new start in home ownership pro- 
motion in New Jersey before the frost is out 
of the ground. 

“Since the Housing Administration began 
operations, we in New Jersey have noted a 
steady and substantial rise in desire for 
home ownership and home betterment. We 
need only the facility to provide such, and 
the recent proposals to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, now in bill form before com- 
mittees of both Houses, provide the needed 
facility. With this legislation enacted—and 
we expect it will be, shortly—we may look 
for a marked increase in activity in the 
building field, which should be at its height 
at the time of the show.” 





Carpenters Get $10 a Day 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec, 24.—Under a 
new agreement recently signed with the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Central California 
here, union carpenters in this district receive $10 
a day. This represents an increase of 12% 
cents an hour for an 8-hour day. The agree- 
ment provides a 40-hour, 5-day week, with time 
and a half up to four hours overtime and double 
time thereafter. 


Canada Has Competition on 
Small-Home Plans 


Toronto, ONnT., Dec, 27.—A competition for 
plans and working drawings for small houses 
has been announced by Hon. Chas. A. Dunning, 
Dominion minister of finance, under whose de- 
partment the Housing Act is administered. The 
designs are to be for houses that can be con- 
structed in British Columbia for $2,500, and in 


Lumber Handling Reorganized by Mill 


WEstwoop, Ca.ir., Dec. 24.—The Red River 
Lumber Co. has reorganized the handling of 
lumber from green chain to driers during 1937, 
by the installation of new automatic stackers 
and a 10-ton hammerhead Brute crane. The 


stackers were built by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 


of Portland, Ore., and the crane by the Star 
Iron & Steel Co., of Tacoma, Wash. Crane 
and stackers are handling 250,000 board feet 
each 8-hour shift. 

The crane has an automatic grapple operat- 
ing on a radius up to 95 feet, with a live load 
of 13,500 pounds. The crane weighs 220,000 
pounds, and travels at a speed of 300 feet a 
minute on a track of 20 foot gage. The oper- 


ating radius allows the crane to reach packages 
on both sides of the green chain. 
The Moore stackers tilt to break down the 


load, each tier being released by a foot pedal 
and conveyed to the drier car, which lowers 
automatically on a hydraulic elevator. Com- 
munication between stackers, green chain and 
crane operator is by two-way radio telephone. 
The seventy tunnels of reversible circulation 
driers served by this new equipment now handle 
the entire plant output from clears to commons, 
with the exception of mine timbers and rail- 
road ties. With completion this month of load- 
ing sheds inclosing thirty cars, the entire oper- 
ation is made independent of weather conditions. 





Crane reaching packages on both sides of green 

chain, and automatic stackers, serve seventy tun- 

nels of kilns and handle mill's lumber output from 
clears to commons 
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other parts of Canada for $3,000. The com- 
petition is open to all architects in Canada. 
Not fewer than five, nor more than ten designs, 
will be bought by the Government. The suc- 
cessful architects will be paid $250 for each. 
The plans and working drawings will be avail- 
able to the public at a fee of $10 each. All 
plans must be mailed to the Department of 
Finance on or before Jan. 24. 


Predicts That Seattle Will Build 


More Homes 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 24.—That Seattle can 
and should double its homebuilding next year 
is the belief of Hugh Russell, president Seattle 
Construction League. Speaking before the local 
Lions’ Club Mr. Russell declared there are two 
reasons for his assertion: Wealth in savings, and 
availability of a reasonable financing plan—the 
National Housing Act. He stated that in 1926 
when Seattle savings deposits (exclusive of 
those in savings and loan associations) were 
$87,000,000 and the financing problem was 
worse than it is today, $11,000,000 was spent in 
homebuilding. This year savings total $149,- 
000,000, but only $2,000,000 has been spent on 
home building. Mr. Russell thinks if more 
people knew of the advantages of the FHA, 
home construction would shoot to at least 
$4,500,000. 








New Type Concrete Home Sells 
for $3,800 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 27.—A new low-cost 
concrete masonry type home has been erected 
at Whitefish Bay by John D. Edwards, builder, 
selling at 3,800. It consists of a vestibule and 
guest closet, 12-30-foot living room; 10x15-foot 
master bedroom, 10x12-foot second bedroom, 
9x12-foot kitchen and dinette, 9x12-foot utility 
room, and a 5x8-foot bathroom. A ground floor 
utility room for the heating plant and laundry 
equipment is a feature. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926-29 1935 1936 December 


Area Avge. Avg. Avg. 1 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 76.4 
Brick.. 87.0 72.4 172.4 82.9 
Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 91.5 
Brick..112.6 85.5 85.8 96.4 
Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 102.1 
Brick..120.8 97.6 94.2 109.8 
Chicago— Frame. 2 91.5 97.2 105.4 
Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 111.9 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 101.0 
Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 109.7 
Cleveland— Frame. 2 87.6 91.7 105.6 
Brick..118.4 94.5 98.8 113.4 
Dallas— Frame. 8 82.8 82.5 88.8 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 92.9 
Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 93.3 
Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 101.7 
Minneap.— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 103.8 
Brick.. 98.2 88.6 93.6 110.2 
N. Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 73.4 85.6 
Brick.. 96.3 81.3 78.8 88.8 
New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 113.2 
Brick..188.4 92.5 101.8 118.9 
Philadel— Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 88.5 
Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 95.4 
Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 $2.8 113.7 
Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 121.8 
St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 97.6 
Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 106.6 
San Fran.— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 93.9 
Brick.. 93.7 91.6 95.6 103.4 
Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 98.0 
Brick.. 93.2 88.6 86.5 108.6 





Invites Bids on 60 Million Feet 
of Indian Timber 


SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 24.—The Indian 
Service has issued a call for bids for timber on 
56% square miles of Indian reservation timber 
near Nespelem, Wash. The stand has been esti- 
mated to include 50,000,000 board feet of Pond- 
erosa pine, and 10,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, 
larch and other varieties. No bid for less than 
$3 a thousand feet for the pine, and $1 a thou- 
sand feet for the fir and larch, will be accepted, 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


4—National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

Jan. 5-7—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Jefferson Hotel, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. Annual. 


Jan. 12—National Wooden Box Association, Pacific 
Division, Clift Hotel, San Francisco. Annual. 


Jan, 11-13—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. be 

Jan. 12—New England Wholesale Lumbermen’s As- 

sociation, University Club, Boston. Annual. 

18-20—American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. Annual. 

19-21—-Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual. 

Jan. 25—Intercoastal Lumber Distributors Asso- 
ciation, Commodore Hotel, New York City. 
Annual. 


Jan, 25-27—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
a. Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Fiftieth annual. 


Jan. 27—Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation (Inc.), Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
Annual. 


Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
Annual. 


Feb. 1-2.— Canadian 


Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


2-3—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash Door Salesmen, Statler 
Hotel, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 9-11—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual, 

Feb. 10-12—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 12—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 


Dealers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 14-15—West Virginia Lumber & Builders & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s "Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb. Lumber- 


Council 


16-17—Southwestern Iowa Retail 
men’s Association, Chieftain Hotel, 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


16-17—Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 17-18—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 


22-23—-North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, D. nnual, 


23-25—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha, Nebr. 
Annual. ’ 


Feb. 24-25—Virginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual. 


March 8-9—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 


Feb. As- 


Feb. 


Feb. 


March 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Annual. 


April 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 





Southern Hardwood Producers Plan 
March 8 Session 


MempHis, TENN., Dec. 27.—Ed. R. Linn, 
secretary-manager of Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers (Inc.), announces that the 1938 annual 
meeting has been tentatively scheduled for 
March 8, which is according to by-laws. How- 
ever, he says, there is a possibility that the 
meeting will be a two-day affair. This matter 
will be settled by the Board of Directors 
shortly after Jan. 1, and a definite statement 
will be published later. 








Middle Atlantic Group Plans to 
Meet During January 


Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which is planned for the middle of Janu- 
ary in Philadelphia, is already attracting much 
attention among yardmen and others affiliated 
with the organization. Matters of importance 
are scheduled for discussion, although a formal 
program has not yet been outlined. 





|.L.D.A. Plans Annual Jan. 25 


New York Criry, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The direc- 
tors of the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors 
Association decided on Dec. 14 that the annual 
meeting of the organization would be Jan. 25 
at the Commodore Hotel: The. session will get 
under way at 10 a. m., and a luncheon is sched- 


uled for 12:30. 
——————— 


Record Registration Expected at 
Southwestern's Meet 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 27.—An all-time 
record registration is expected at the Golden 
Anniversary convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermens Association which will be held in 
the municipal auditorium here, Jan. 26-28. 
Dealers from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas will be present, the delegation from 
the latter State coming by special train. The 
most elaborate plans ever made are under way. 

The association’s office reports that a flood 
of letters has descended upon it since it began 
compiling a record of individuals and firms in 
business for thirty years or more in the four 
States. FE. E. Woods, secretary, said that the 
original plan of confining the classifications to 
those who had been continuously with one firm 
or in one town for the full period had been 
amended, and the awards will be made on a 


basis of continuity of service in the retail lum- 
ber business irrespective of changes in employ- 
ment. The honor rolls will be read and the 
awards made at the opening session of the 
convention. 

A souvenir book commemorating the fiftieth 
convention will be issued, containing pictures 
of the presidents, historical data, and a list of 
the members of the association. 





Full Program at Northwestern 
Meet Is High Quality 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 27.—A host of 
good speakers will be heard by members of 
the Northwestern Lumbermens Association 
which holds its forty-eighth annual convention 
here Jan. 18-20. Among the high spots on 
the program are talks by Don A. Campbell, 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, the first afternoon, and one by 
H. V. Kaltenborn of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co. at the last session. Mr. Kaltenborn 
will “Edit the News,” speaking his opinion 
on Congress, taxation, war talk, and many 
other timely topics. 

Entertainment at the convention will in- 
clude a “stag” banquet by Hoo-Hoo and sales- 
men the first evening, and “The Lumbermen’s 
Mardi Gras” at the auditorium the following 


night. 
—_—_—_—_— 


Hardwood Wholesalers to Hear 
Three Speakers 


A third speaker has been secured for the 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Hardwood Wholesalers which will be Jan. 
4 in LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Judge John P. 
McGoorty of the Superior Court will use as his 
subject “The Courts of the People.” He will 
follow Gen. J. V. Clinnin, president of the Na- 
tional Minutemen of America, and Paul P. 
Pullen, vice president Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., on the program. 





Sash and Door Group to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 27.—The Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s 
Association plans to meet Dec. 31 at Hotel 
Radisson. Reports by officers are scheduled, 
and plans for co-operating with the Twin Cities 
Hoo-Hoo club in its annual banquet to be held 
during the convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association Jan. 18-20 will be 
made. The election of new officers will also 
take place. 


Annual of Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers Is Jan. 27 


New York City, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The fifth 
annual meeting of the Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers Association (Inc.) will be Jan. 
27 in Hotel New Yorker. The directors will 
meet the previous day. 

President J. J. Farrell has named the follow- 
ing men on a nominating committee: George 
Trask, chairman, of Baskahegan Lumber Co., 
Danforth, Me.; H. A. Hanlon of Cotton & Han- 
lon, Odessa, N. Y., and C. A. Smith, Cooper- 
Smith Lumber Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. A 
president and vice president for 1938 will be 
elected, and four directors to serve three years. 

Arrangements are being completed for the 
members to hear one or two interesting speak- 
ers on topics of vital importance to every lum- 
berman. 





Northeasterners Propose Trip This 
Winter to Mexico 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
sent its members a bulletin proposing a mid- 
winter holiday excursion to Mexico City leav- 
ing Feb. 17 and returning March 10. Everyone 
interested is requested to notify headquarters at 
82 St. Paul Street at once. 

The trip consists of traveling by boat to Ha- 
vana and on to Vera Cruz. Four days will be 
spent in Mexico City, where the floating gar- 
dens of Xochimilco and the pyramids of San 
Juan Teotihucuan will be visited. Leaving 
Mexico City, the party will travel by rail to 
Houston, New Orleans, Pine Bluff and St. 
Louis. There will be side trips to a couple of 
the most progressive southern mills along the 
route to see the latest manufacturing methods. 
The cost of the trip is approximately $275. 





Hoosiers to Hear Housing Plans at 
State Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 27.—Several hun- 
dred lumber and building supply retailers are 
expected to attend the fifty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association at the Claypool Hotel, here, Jan. 
11-13. Robert S. Foster, president of the R. S. 
Foster Lumber Co. of Indianapolis, is president 
of the association and will be in charge of the 
three-day meeting. Don A. Campbell, Lebanon, 
Ky., president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, will be the guest of honor 
at the convention. 

Since housing is one of the important national 
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subjects at this time, authorities in this field 
will be on the program. Announcement will be 
made of the 1938 small homes demonstration 
program by the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association and the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

A program of entertainment will be provided 
for the wives and daughters of lumbermen who 
accompany members here. The convention will 
be concluded with a banquet and dance the eve- 
ning of Jan. 13. 





Nebraskans to Gather Feb. 23-25 


Lincotn, Nesr., Dec. 27.—Phil Runion, sec- 
retary of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, announces that the forty-eighth an- 
nual convention will be held at the Municipal 
Auditorium at Omaha, Feb. 23-25. 





lowans to See Use, Application, 
Merchandising of Goods 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Dec. 27.—Working on 
the theory that dealers in order to sell more 
merchandise must know more about the uses 
and application of products they stock, W. H. 
Badeaux, secretary of the Iowa Association of 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers, has made 
arrangements for a “Merchandising Clinic” for 
his organization at the local coliseum, Feb. 2-4. 
The official convention program will consist of 
demonstrations showing use, application and 
merchandising of the major commodities han- 
dled by the average retail lumber and building 
supply yard. The demonstrations will be spon- 
sored by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Se- 
attle; Clay Products Institute, Ames, Iowa; In- 
sulation Board Institute, Chicago; Lumber 
Products-Better Paint Campaign, New York; 
Timber Engineering Co., Washington, D. C.; 
Gypsum Industries, Chicago, and the Iowa dis- 
trict office of the Portland Cement Association. 
Several other industries will, also, have similar 
shows. Johns-Manville will stage its three-act 
play, “Guilding the Building.” 

Special exhibits are being arranged and will 
include modern farm buildings, uptodate lumber 
yards and sales offices, modern paint stores, new 
store fronts, financing through FHA, a unique 
lumber exhibit, Better Homes and Gardens 
modernizing contest, and trade papers. 





Trade Prospect for Eastern Canada 
Analyzed 


MonTREAL, Que., Dec. 27.—The lumber busi- 
ness this year may prove better than it was last 
year, but since August, 1937, a decline has been 
noted. Outlook for 1938 is none too bright. 
These comparisons as to yearly business are part 
of the annual report of the Montreal Lumber 
Association, Board of Trade, which held its an- 
nual meeting Dec. 20 in the Board of Trade. 


Cc. A. Govan, president, in his analysis of 
the lumber situation, told how ocean freight 
rates, and rising operation costs, and “low 
stocks on hand,” will see lumber prices “well 
maintained” in all probability, but ‘‘volume 
will doubtless decline.” ‘‘The optimistic an- 
ticipation expressed in last year’s report was 
fully realized this year up to about August. 
Since that time, the lumber business has 
slowly but surely declined. The business for 
the year, however, will probably exceed that 
of 1936, although the outlook now, compared 
with this time last year, is not very prom- 
ising. 
“Prices of building materials, which in- 
clude lumber in various forms, have risen ap- 
preciably during the year. Taking 1926 as 
equalling 100 percent, the first nine months 
in 1937 show 95 percent, as against 85 per- 
cent for 1936, and 79 percent for 1933. While 
increase in construction during the last three 
years has been substantial, this year’s total 
is still far below what is considered to be 
a normal building program. 
“Lumber exports to the United Kingdom 
have been very satisfactory in volume, hav- 
ing increased substantially over 1936 at this 
date. 

“Freight rates on lumber during 1937 ad- 
vanced practically 100 percent. Tramp rates 
during the latter part of the season were as 
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high as 120 shillings per standard, but boats 
can be obtained at 90 shillings and less, for 
early 1938 loading, and present indications 
suggest tramp rates may slip back to 75 
shillings for next season. The prospect of 
another increase in rates probably influenced 
many shippers to send as much over as pos- 
sible, toward the end of the shipping season, 
and the stocks of pine in the United Kingdom 
yards is perhaps larger than normal. The 
same may be said of lumber generally, 

“Shipments to the United States have in- 
creased over 1936. The shipments of spruce 
and of birch have been much larger, and fir 
shipments from British Columbia also in- 
creased, but pine shipments have shown a 
slight decrease. 

“British Columbia fir mills, finding orders 
from the Orient and elsewhere reduced, seek 
outlets for their production in a very ag- 
gressive manner. The mining districts of 
Ontario and Quebec were supplied with tim- 
ber and dimension at reduced prices, and the 
clear lumber which developed in the cutting 
dropped proportionately in value. 

“Indications suggest that eastern logging 
operations for the subsequent manufacture 
of lumber will not be as great as last year.” 





Ontario Group Holds Meet 


Orta, Ont., Dec. 27.—The Muskoka Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association held a meeting 
here Dec. 7, with a good attendance from all 
parts of the district. E. W. Switzer presided, 
with A. R. Shier of Bracebridge acting as sec- 
retary. 

The meeting was spent mainly in talking 
about business, costs and prices. It was the 
general feeling that 1937 ‘business has been 
good, and that prospects for the new year are 
bright. Plans are for another meeting the third 
week in January. 


Agricultural Engineers Learn Use of 
Timber Connectors on Farms 


Speaking before the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers in Chicago in December, 
Ira D. S. Kelly, structural engineer for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
discussed the “Application of Timber Connec- 
tors to Farm Structure Design and Construc- 
tion.” 

Naming elevators, corn cribs and farm pro- 
duce storage buildings on a list of farm struc- 
tures on which timber connectors could be ap- 
plied for stronger construction and greater econ- 
omy, Mr. Kelly said: “The use of structural 
timber and timber connectors makes possible 
timber connector designs for farm structures 
adequate to resist or support safely dead load, 
live loads, snow weight, wind, or any probable 
combination of these loads.” 

Briefly reviewing the characteristic features 
of timber connector construction, the speaker 
said: “Timber connectors are installed between 
the contact surfaces of lapped timbers in the 
joints of a structure. The type of connector 
used is determined after considering: (1) the 
facilities to prefabricate or the desirability of 
maximum labor at the site, (2) the facilities 
to assemble and erect as a unit or to assemble 
in place on falsework, (3) whether load is to 
be transferred from wood to wood or wood to 
steel, and (4) the type of structure and its use 
requirements. The number and size of connec- 
tors will be determined by the load to be car- 
ried and the sizes of timbers to be joined. The 
type and size chosen must be installed in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of the Forest 
Products Laboratory as contained in the Wood 
Handbook and as simplified in the Manual of 
Timber Connector Construction published by 
the Timber Engineering Co.” 

Mr. Kelly said that designs employing timber 





HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 
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connectors in farm buildings are available on 

request from the Timber Engineering Co., a 

subsidiary of the National Lumber Manufac- 

turers Association, Washington, D. C. 
—_—_—_— 


New England Wholesale Group to 


Hear Educator 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 27.—The office of the 
New England Wholesale Lumber Association 
announces that the guest speaker at its annual 
dinner in the University Club the evening of 
Jan. 12 will be Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
is a brother of Dr. Wilson Compton, manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. Others at the speakers’ table will be: 
John I, Coulbourn of Philadelphia, and Sid L. 
Darling, New York City, who are, respectively, 
president and secretary-directing manager of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation. 

The business session will be in the afternoon 
with the dinner following at 6:30. The presi- 
dents of all State associations in New England 
have been invited to the dinner. Dr. Compton 
will discuss a three-point program for industrial 
and economic recovery, insisting that such re- 
covery can not be attained until industry is 
again placed on its feet. 

—_—_—_—_——— 


Montreal Wholesalers Review Year 


MonTrREAL, Que., Dec. 27.—A year of re- 
markable recovery in the lumber industry of 
Canada was reported here by Harry P. Wood, 
president of the Montreal Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, at its annual meeting in 
the Queen’s Hotel. Exports of lumber from 
eastern Canada continued at a high level all 
year, despite a very rapid rise in ocean freight 
to the United Kingdom, Mr. Wood said. The 
freight rates were practically doubled in the 
year, and it was likely that they would result 
in some reduction in British buying in 1938. 
Mr. Wood said that large United States orders 
for lumber were placed in Canada during the 
first nine months of the year. Repairs and in- 
dustrial uses had largely accounted for the in- 
creased consumption of lumber in Canada. 

Higher taxes, increased costs of supplies and 
a multiplicity of Government regulations com- 
bined to make it appear that the Canadian pro- 


. ducer can only afford to operate if high prices 


for lumber are maintained, he said. One im- 
mediate result of uncertainty as to the future 
demand, he continued, would probably be a re- 
duction of 50 percent in the production of lum- 
ber in eastern Canada in 1938. In conclusion, 
Mr. Wood said that the lumber trade was now 
experiencing a slight recession, which was due 
to the necessity for minor adjustments in the 
process of recovery, and did not represent a ma- 
jor interruption of the long-term trend. 

J. A. Laferte, was elected president of the 
association. Other officers elected were: 


Honorary president—Harry P. Wood. 
Vice president—H. S. Cheesbrough. 
Directors—A. H. Campbell, A. R. Bock, S. 
Delahaye, Georges Chalifour. 
Secretary—George D. Grimshaw. 
a 


Plan for Hoosier Annual 


Fr. Wayne, Inp., Dec. 27.—Paul E. McGill 
of this city was named chairman and director 
of the Indiana Lumber & Builders Association, 
District No. 9, when the organization held its 
annual dinner meeting Dec. 21. 

Plans for the State convention at Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 11-13, were discussed by Roland 
Slagle, State association secretary, and Jack 
Praed, State field secretary. 








A Cuitp and a Fool, as Poor Richard says, 
imagine Twenty Shillings and Twenty Years can 
never be spent: but always taking out of. the 
meal tub, and never putting in, soon comes to 
the bottom. And then when the well’s dry, they 
know the worth of water! 
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Sales Executives Comment, Favorably--and Otherwise, On 


PROPOSED NEW SYSTEM OF PRICING 
LUMBER TO STABILIZE THE MARKET 


Joun T. Erwin, Sales Manager, Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co., Crossett, 
Ark.: “The article referred to in your letter is quite interesting, but 
it approached Utopia. This statement is made after taking into consid- 
eration the human element connected with the production and sale of 
lumber and kindred commodities. We know that the consumers of our 
products would much prefer a stabilized price rather than violent fluctu- 
ations such as we have been experiencing during the past year. Yet, as 
long as we humans are connected with the lumber business, greed and 
selfishness are going to play an important part in the actions of most 
of us. Some of us, if we had a stabilized market or price list would 
think we could outsmart our competitors by issuing concessions on cer- 
tain items that we were particularly anxious to move. Contrary to 
the thinking of most business people, we feel that soon after the first 
of the new year we are going to see a decided improvement in the 
demand for lumber and this, of course, will mean better prices.” 


Kurt Sroeur, Treasurer, Oconto Company, Chicago: “Of course, 


there is really nothing new to this because it is the only logical way - 


to sell lumber, or any other commodity; that is, to make a definite 
price list, stick to it 100 per cent while it is in effect, and change it as 
often as conditions make it necessary. The writer has found, especially 
when conditions are slow, that meeting the willing buyer, is a very im- 
portant part of the selling; and after such a willing buyer has been 
found, it is difficult for the average millman to forego the opportunity 
of making a sale, even though there may be some considerable difference 
of opinion between the buyer and the seller as to the value of the item. 
Therefore, the seller, especially when things are quiet, is willing to make 
a considerable concession to take advantage of the opportunity offered. 
In theory, selling lumber can be very much simplified but the practice 
of selling it in a logical way is a very hard nut to crack, and, as you 
know, after so many years of lumber selling, has not yet been solved.” 


CuarLes Hitt, General Sales Manager, Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration, New York City: “A policy might be fairly stable, but a list 
in our line can not be stabilized. The reason is that prices are influ- 
enced by too many considerations beyond the control of the maker of 
the price list. The lists are made by the seller in some place remote 
from the buyer, but the orders are written in the buyer’s office. There’s 
a difference. Selling lumber is not just exactly like selling postage 
stamps. A price policy may be stabilized and ought to be. The seller 
has the choice of one or two methods, and he must consistently hold 
to the one he chooses in order to win. Whichever he adopts he can 
hope to get the best average price over a given period and no more. 
He may, therefore, decide to sell every day if buyers are inclined to 
buy, at the fair market value, up to the amount of his production. The 
conservative seller does this and is reasonably sure of getting the average 
(perhaps the high average) for the period. The speculative seller holds 
his product when he considers the market is too low and hopes to get 
the high average by selling his product on the upward swing and mostly 
at the top. Some win by the first method and some by the second but, 
if one attempts both methods, he loses. So one may adopt a consistent 
or stable policy, but he can not maintain a fixed or stabilized price for 
that is controlled by the markets. Costs do not make market prices, but 
market prices make costs.” 


D. W. THompson, Secretary-Treasurer, Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Tex.: “I have been pleased to read this article carefully, which 
brings to attention a most important subject. Briefly, it has been our 
policy over many years to issue an individual firm price list. In gen- 
eral, our policy has been more or less in keeping with the thoughts ex- 
pressed in this article. We would like to see the industry generally 
adopt such a policy.” 


Joun L. Avery, General Sales Manager, Fiost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), Shreveport, La.: “During the past five to seven years I have had 
quite a bit of experience with the plan suggested in this article and re- 
gret to say as much as we need a solution of our present problems in the 
lumber industry, this plan will not solve it nor will it work. We have 
been a party to such trials and every time we have tried it, it has made 
for lower prices for the lumber industry rather than stabilizing or se- 
curing better prices. It can be made to work on a rising market where 
buying is brisk, but even this offers its difficulties because it takes con- 


siderable money to build up a clientele, then at a time when business is 
good let those customers slip away, because you are not in position to 
meet legitimate competition by having established this policy when your 
competitors offer this customer a lower price. But such attempts are 
worth while and we will never get to first base without making some 
effort to clear up the difficulties in which we find ourselves, and we 
should constantly be giving our thought to improving the situation.” 


A. H. Lanpram, Sales Manager, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.: “I think the suggestion is splendid. We have tried it 
out here before—at any rate we have undertaken to try it—but the whole 
thing can be summed up in just a few words in answer to the last ques- 
tion in this article. It will not work because the individual lumbermen 
will not adhere to their own so-called firm prices. That is the only 
reason why it did not work before, and in my estimation never will work 
in the lumber industry.” 


W. D. Hoover, General Sales Manager, Powell Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La.: “As I understand it the plan is that every price list that 
is issued is a firm price list until it is changed or a new one substituted 
for the old one. While this is not a new idea and I have heard it dis- 
cussed more than once in sales meetings, I feel that it is a good one 
and if put into effect would materially help conditions no matter how 
bad they may be; but as there are now so many little mills in operation 
who have practically no sales organization and who depend on some 
one else to market their product who is not so much interested in ob- 
taining the market as in making a profit, it is, in my opinion, almost a 
Utopian theory. However, if the larger operations could be induced 
to try such a plan for six months I believe it would be continued and 
be productive of many good results.” 


E. H. Wititams, General Sales Manager, The Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Long Leaf, La.: “There is nothing that would be 
more acceptable to the writer than to have a stable lumber market, but 
there are so many different angles to this that we some time despair of 
ever having a really stable market. It has always been the policy of 
our two companies and the writer personally to issue a firm price list 
once a month, and in a few cases oftener than this. We try to price 
our lumber properly and fairly and have had a fair success in its dis- 
position for the past good many years.” 


H. T. Kenpatt, Vice President & General Manager, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn.: “In theory this program is fine, but in prac- 
tice it is another thing. In the last twenty-five years, I have seen many 
experiments conducted along the line that has been proposed and none 
of them has been productive of any good, because the rest of the industry 
uses the fixed basis as a place to start cutting prices.‘ I agree with the 
author that something should be done, but I haven’t been able to figure 
out what the answer is.” 


F. Nort Pearce, Sales Manager, Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “In my selling experience, which covers a number 
of years, I have come to the conclusion that the lumber producing areas 
(hardwoods in particular) are too far apart, the species vary too much 
and the whole situation is too complex to follow the plan suggested. We 
are known as a ‘one-price’ company, and for many years I have tried 
to follow the method suggested, but on a falling market I doubt very 
much if the proposed method would stabilize prices.” 


F. W. Girpner, Manager, Pine & Trim Sales, Bradley Lumber Sales 
Co., Warren, Ark.: The individual firm price basis idea would be ex- 
cellent but I doubt if it would be workable. Prices should be based on 
cost with a fair margin of returns. Costs of different manufacturers, 
depending on many factors in relation to the business, vary by a wide 
margin and the majority know nothing of their manufacturing cost. 
To the writer’s way of thinking, supply and demand will always ‘rule 
the roost’ and dictate selling prices for lumber commodities.” 


W. F. Barrp, General Sales Manager, Michigan-California Lumber 
Co., Camino, Calif.: “For my own part I, regret to say that I can 
see nothing new about the proposal. Neither do I see how the method 


suggested could possibly result in any greater degree of price stabiliza- 
tion in the lumber trade than exists at present. So far as the originality 
of the suggestion is concerned, I believe it has been the fixed policy of 
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some operators all of the time. It is conceivable that it may have once 
been the policy of all operators for a very limited period of time. That 
it ever will be the policy of all of the operators all of the time is some- 
thing we might dream of but probably never in this world experience. 
But granting that all manufacturers should determine all at once that 
as a matter of good ethics, if for no other reason, they would quote 
their own ideas of market prices to every customer in each class of 
buyers for a given period, it would not follow that the market would 
acquire any greater degree of stability. The author of the article does 
not attempt to set any time limit for prices beyond saying that they 
should be left in effect until a sufficient period has elapsed to give them 
a chance to be tested. One operator might honestly think twenty-four 
hours should be sufficient for such a test. The next day, failing of any 
acceptances, he would put out new quotations. Another operator might 
try it for a week and the next one for a month. It is true that for a 
given period each operator’s prices would be stabilized, but it also 
seems quite evident that the market would be far from stable. Refer- 
ring to the paragraph in the article about ‘Old Methods.’ It would 
be a brave but foolish defender of old methods who would contend that 
they were one-hundred percent either right, sound or workable. On 
the other hand, it is a serious mistake to discount the integrity, brains 
and ability of all the lumbermen from Maine to California who have 
struggled with -this problem since the very dawn of the industry and 
to conclude that over night a miraculous panacea may be discovered 
which will give us a stabilized market for the future.” 


S. M. Pacan, General Sales Manager, William Buchanan, Texarkana, 
Ark.: “It has always been my practice to issue lists or specials with a 
definite date of cancellation and, as a rule, I do not accept any offers 
or make any trades. However, when the market gets into the condition 
it has been for the last three or four months most of us sort of lose 
our ability to think clearly. I do not believe in fixing prices; neither 
do I believe in any agreements being entered into between different 
sales organizations. Even if it were not a violation of the law I would 
still be opposed to it. I do believe that if the different sales organizations 
would issue prices and then stick to them until a definite cancellation 
date it would be a big help in stabilizing the lumber market. I hope that 
this condition will exist before I am too old to sell lumber, but we are 
far from it today.” 


CuHarLes E. CEeican, Assistant to Purchasing Agent, The Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, Albany, N. Y.: I have been exceedingly inter- 
ested in the article dealing with the proposed new system of pricing 
lumber to stabilize market, and I would be appreciative for advice in 
connection with the establishment of this individual firm price basis in 
your explanation: First, under the caption ‘Only when quotations click 
are they right-—How would you establish the honest and fair prices 
put out by individual concerns, and what action would be taken by such 
a firm when such honest and fair prices fail in achieving the desired 
result? I would appreciate detailed explanations of these two points in 
connection with this subject.” 


M. R. LANGpeELL, President, New England Lumbermen’s Association, 
Manchester, N. H.: “The lumber industry could encourage the build- 
ing of homes more by the stabilization of prices than by any other one 
thing. It is foolish to maintain that the old law of supply and demand 
is inoperative today, but in my opinion a reasonably steady price void 
of rapid and excessive fluctuations in either direction would do more 
toward gaining the confidence of the buyer and leveling out the volume 
of lumber consumption than any other one thing.” 


W. J. Yarpey, Vice President, Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
“There is no question but what a firm price list by every lumber manu- 
facturer, large or small, would result in a more orderly market. We 
have found that we can get better results from our sales representatives 
by having a definite minimum price we will accept on all items and pro- 
hibit any counter offers. The salesman, as a rule, under this policy, has 
confidence that our listed prices mean what they say, and will devote 
his energy to trying to secure this price instead of trying to influence 
us to take less.” 


T. C. WuHirmarsH, President, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.—‘“We all know that practically this same plan was tried under 
NRA, and that its enforcement did not depend merely on the moral 
fibre of sellers, but on what we all believed to be a Federal law with 
fine and punishment as teeth. We can see no reason for this plan suc- 
ceeding, particularly since it does not have even the backing afforded 
under NRA. An analysis of the industries in which this type of plan 
has worked shows that success was possible because the industries are 
composed of small numbers of strong sellers. An example is the steel 
industry. It seems possible that the plan might work in industries 
where costs are pegged by strong unity of action by suppliers of raw 
materials, thus forming a stable base for costs, and also in businesses 
where labor costs are fixed. An example is the lithographing and 
printing business.” 
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Lumber Industry and Railroads Have 


Mutual Interest in Larger Movement 


High Rates That Account for Increasing Proportion of Delivered 
Prices Are Restricting Consumption to Territories Reached on Short 


Hauls; Reasonable Ones Would Enlarge Traffic and Rail Revenues 


The position of groups of lumber manufac- 
turers representing 92 percent of the total move- 
ment of both hardwoods and softwoods, in re- 
gard to the proposed increase in rail freight 
rates, was presented before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington, D. C., Dec. 
9 by Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He acknowledged that’ the railroads need 
a prompt and substantial strengthening of their 
financial structure, but pointed out that the lum- 
ber industry is in the same boat, its need for 
more volume of sales being just as acute as the 
need of the railroads for more traffic. The lum- 
ber industry wants the railroads to prosper but 
contests the means by which they seek to in- 
crease their revenue. Few major industrial 
products include so high a percentage of trans- 
portation in their final costs to the consumer, 
and under freight rates of the past fifteen years 
there has been a substantial, gradual and con- 
tinuing loss of lumber traffic. Because its prod- 
ucts are keenly and generally competitive with 
other products, the proposed increase of 15 per- 
cent in rates, with maximum of 6 cents per 100 
pounds, would likely harm the industry by caus- 
ing a further substantial decline in its volume of 
lumber sales, and in lumber traffic, by decreas- 
ing lumber tonnage more than it would increase 
revenue per ton, so that it would not in the 
long run produce a larger aggregate of revenue 
for the railroads. He referred to experiments 
aimed at more lumber traffic at lower rates—in 
contrast with the present proposal leading to less 
traffic at higher rates—and stated that such ex- 
periments had resulted in increases in traffic 
proportionately greater than the reduction in 
rates. 


DECLINE IN LUMBER MOVEMENT 
IS EFFECT OF RATE INCREASES 


Trends in the lumber movement were shown 
in two tables. The first disclosed that while 
there has been a ten-year shrinkage in the total 
volume of lumber movement amounting to 35 
percent, the rail movement of lumber had de- 
clined 50 percent. A decline in lumber consump- 
tion in every major field of use during the past 
ten years was shown in the second table. 

A second group, of five tables, showed trends 
in rail lumber traffic. Striking evidence was pre- 
sented that costs of rail transportation have re- 
sulted in a progressive decline in rail lumber 
tonnage, from 8-9 percent of the total to 514-6 
percent, whereas every other major commodity 
had provided more tonnage. Between 1923 and 
1935 the loss in forest products tonnage was 42 
percent. The average of declines for different 
forest products included in the classification was 
39 percent but the shrinkage in lumber volume 
alone has been greater than the average. Of sig- 
nificance to railroads was a decline in revenue 
from rail lumber movement, a table showing 
that from 1929-36 this amounted to 43 percent. 
which Dr. Compton regarded as not accidental 
but evidence of progressive restriction on the 
industry. 


FREIGHT ABSORBS INCREASING 
PROPORTION OF DELIVERED PRICE 


The value of transportation service was ana- 
— in the third group of tables, comprising 
our. 


During the past ten years, in which mill 








prices of lumber were shown to have ranged be- 
tween $27 and $15 a thousand, the ratio of 
freight costs to mill prices has ranged from 31 
to 55 percent, now being about 42 percent. This 
wide variation in ratio was strikingly shown by 
figures for different species at Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Compton regards the facts as 
to variation in ratio of freight to mill costs, to- 
gether with the record of progressive shrinkage 
in lumber traffic, as evidence that the prevailing 
cost of transportation is greater than the value 
of the service as reflected in the market price of 
the lumber itself at destination; and he believes 
that the record should constitute a warning to 
the railroads that lumber traffic can shrink just 
as fast as rates can be increased. Wide dispari- 
ties in the burden of transportation costs exist 
between various grades and items of lumber, 
and, because of their lower value, the common 
grades are most heavily handicapped by costs of 
transpottation. A weighted average of all soft- 
wood species shows that 72.3 percent of the to- 
tal product was commons, with the general trend 
throughout the industry toward an increasing 
proportion of these, so the industry will be 
forced to undertake extensive fabrication for re- 
finement at the mill in order to utilize these 
lower grades, and thus the volume of lumber 
traffic will be further reduced; whereas wider 
markets for these commons, in competition with 
other materials, would be developed by rate and 
consequent delivered cost reduction. 


PROPORTION OF RAIL REVENUE TO 
VALUE IS HIGH IN LUMBER 


Some relationships between lumber and com- 
peting products were made clear by a fourth 
group of five tables. The first compares rail- 
road revenues to total cars of traffic originated, 
disclosing that lumber products yielded a uni- 
formly higher, and in most instances much 
higher, ratio than did materials competing with 
lumber. A second table shows that the rail 
revenue per thousand dollars’ value of lumber 
products transported was $200, while on not a 
single competing product was the ratio so high, 
that for roofing being $87. And besides, the 
proposed 13 percent general rate increase would 
result in a greater addition to lumber freight 
revenues than to revenue derived from any of 
its competitors. A more direct comparison is 
given by the third table in this group, which 





Build 100,000 tenant houses, and 
take 500,000 people off relief! 





shows a wider disparity between revenue col- 
lected on lumber and revenue from competing 
materials in the same classification; on the basis 
of I. C. C. published estimates, the figure for 
lumber being $269, while that for roofing is 
$121. Yet it is the competition of these other 
products, which are readily available substitutes 
for practically every important purpose, that de- 
termines the market prices of lumber, and those 
prices limit the ability of the lumber industry 
to pass on to the consumer any additions to 
transportation costs. The fourth table compares 
the effects, on lumber and its competitors, in in- 
dicated representative central markets, of the 
proposed rates increases, which would add a 


greater amount per hundred pounds to the rates 
on lumber than to those on competing products. 
The same group of competing commodities is 
again compared with lumber in the fifth table 
of the group, as to the freight revenue they 
furnished per ton between 1928 and 1937, rev- 
enue on lumber far exceeding that from any of 
its competitors. 


HIGH RATES RESTRICT MOVEMENT 
TO THE SHORTER HAUL MARKETS 


The developments of the last fifteen years in 
the local, short-haul, long-haul and transconti- 
nental movements of lumber were analyzed in 
the fifth part of the presentation, comprising a 
group of five tables. The first shows that be- 
tween 1929-1932 lumber tonnage of the prin- 
cipal producing regions made a decline of 48 
percent. The second discloses the highly im- 
portant information that lumber during recent 
years has been progressively excluded from 
more distant, more populous and more competi- 
tive central markets, and confined to those 
closer and closer to points of origin; a signifi- 
cant statement being that whereas, in 1922, 41 
percent of total lumber output was consumed 
in regions within which it was produced, in 
1934, 51 percent was consumed in producing re- 
gions. However, the third table shows that sev- 
eral lumber producing regions still supply only 
minor portions of their lumber consumption; 
while the fourth table shows that such regions 
consume: practically all their own production. 
The final table in this group shows that whereas 
in 1928 transcontinental hauls moved 20 percent 
of the lumber, percentage of such hauls had de- 
clined to 17 percent by 1934—facts which should 
be considered in determining the wisdom of 
further restricting, through increases in freight 
rates, the limits of distribution from points of 
origin. 

LUMBER SELLS BELOW COST; 
INDUSTRY HAS CONTINUED 
DEFICITS 


The financial condition of the lumber indus- 
try was made clear in a sixth group of tables, 
comprising four. The first showed, on the basis 
of Internal Revenue reports, that, for the nine- 
year period of 1926-1934, sawmills and planing 
mills had a net deficit of 3.12 percent of: total 
gross income; and the second table gave de- 
tailed figures as to income tax returns for saw- 
mills, planing mills and lumber and _ timber 
products industries; and this showing was sup- 
plemented by a chart of net income and deficit 
for the period. The fourth table in the group 
compared production costs and price realiza- 
tion for the principal lumber items during the 
first quarter of 1934, as compiled by the N. R. 
A. Lumber Code Authority—the latest com- 
parative data available—and this revealed that 
prices of all items were below cost. 


RATE INCREASE WOULD RESTRICT 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 


The probable effects on building activity of 
the proposed lumber rate increase are presented 
in the seventh group, of five tables. The first 
shows the materials of construction of single- 
family dwellings, and reveals that 80 percent of 
all dwellings in 64 cities surveyed were lumber 
built or of lumber frame construction; and, 
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in the class of house available to families with 
incomes of $2,500 or less annually 90 percent 
were so constructed. The second contained ex- 
cerpts from the President’s pronouncements on 
housing, which emphasized the necessity for low 
costs. The third, giving family incomes in the 
United States, disclosed that 71 percent of 
American families have incomes of less than 
2,500 annually, and can not therefore afford 
homes costing more than $5,000. The fourth 
table, giving the valuation and number of rooms 
in houses in a block of new FHA financed 
single-family houses, shows that 38.84 percent 
were valued under $5,000. The fifth table in 
this group shows that the proposed rate in- 
creases will result in an advance of $26 to $35, 
or 1 to 2 percent, in the cost of the average 
small house—representing an increase in lum- 
ber costs of between $12,000,000 and $16,000,000 
annually, figured on construction of 515,000 
units, this being the average number needed 
annually. Dr. Compton believes that such ad- 
vance would retard the building of 100,000 
homes a year, and commented on the incon- 
sistency of one public authority permitting such 
an increase, in the face of an expressed desire 
of the Administration for reduction in building 
costs. The real problem for lumber (and for 
the railroads as well if they will abandon the 
course followed by them for twenty years, of 
increasing lumber freight rates and restricting 
lumber movement and consumption) is to in- 
crease the 200,000 units» expected to be built 
in 1938, to an annual volume of 600,000 or 
800,000 to fill national housing needs. 


LUMBER MAY FURNISH LARGE, 
PERMANENT VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


As a foundation for rate-making the railroads, 
said Dr. Compton, had conceived of lumber as 
a declining and temporary source of traffic, and 
this conception he challenged. The industry, as 
shown in the final tab'es presented, has a pro- 
spective timber supply adequate to sustain per- 
manently a volume of traffic 50 percent greater 
than that of today. There is no lack of mar- 
kets, added Dr. Compton, if the industry can 
reach them, and it is vigorously striving to ex- 
tend the use of its products. But more and 
more consumers are becoming dependent on 
distant sources of supply which involve long 
hauls, and proportionately more of them are 
being served by water. He therefore asserted 
that the proposed increase in lumber rates 
would not solve the problem of either the lum- 
ber industry or the railroads, and that for that 
reason he opposed it. 


A limited number of copies of the booklet 
containing Dr. Wilson Compton’s statement be- 
fore the I. C. C., with exhibits, are available for 
distribution by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
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New California Minimum Rail 
Rates Set 


SAN Francisco, Catir.—The California Rail- 
road Commission has announced new minimum 
rates, rules and regulations for the transporta- 
tion of lumber and forest products between all 
points in the State. The commission declined to 
disturb present rates of the railroads for these 
products, although it was shown the railroads 
have steadily lost traffic during recent years. 

The new rates apply for the transportation 
of lumber, forest products and building wood- 
work (house trim), not further finished than 
primed, in shipments weighing 20,000 pounds 
or more, or when charges are assessed on a 
minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. Distances 
were set for 5-mile milage blocks up to 50 miles, 
10-mile blocks up to 200 miles, 20-mile blocks 
up to 300 miles, and 25-mile blocks over 300 
miles. 

The new minimum 50- 


, 100-, 200-, 300-, 400-, 
and 500-mile rates, 


in cents per 100 pounds, 


follow : Minimum weights 
Miles 20,000 30,000 
2. Se eee eee 9% 

DS BR oe. oos5:0 5k 6% st0-6 a 15% ta 

eS oc hes So ae cliede 27 

de Ss ee ree 39 Bi 

eo) ee re 51 

St Sees eee 63 50% 


Each shipment is to be rated separately and 
shall not be consolidated or combined. Charges 
are to be assessed on the gross weight of the 
shipment and no allowance is to be made for 
the weight of containers. 

The rates include service of driver only for 
loading into and unloading from the carrier’s 
equipment. An additional charge of $1 per man 
hour shall be made for stacking, sorting, helpers 
for unloading or loading, or any other acces- 
sorial service for which a charge is not other- 
wise provided. 


Trucks Offer Cheaper Delivery 


At the hearing before the commission, it was 
pointed out that the greater portion of the 
lumber hauled by highway carriers is from the 
ports to inland lumber yards, and not from 
California lumber mills to consuming points. 

Although the commission declined to change 
the rail rates, it was fully recognized that rail 
lumber traffic has shown a steady decline during 
the last decade.. While a part of this decrease 
was atributed to a lessened demand in the build- 
ing trades, witnesses were of the opinion that 
the decrease was principally due to an increas- 
ing use of trucks. Many reasons were advanced 
for the diversion of this trafic from rail to 
truck. The most cogent, in the minds of the 
rail witnesses, were the superior flexibility of 
trucks and the lower terminal expenses involved 
in their operation. In some cases the cost of 
hauling from rail team track to yard is some- 
times equal to truck charges from mill to yard. 








On this logging operation of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. at Burns, Ore., 


valleys into the mountains. 


truck roads follow the 


Soil is silt, and quickly becomes muddy. The Caterpillar Diesel equipped 


with an angledozer and a carry-all scraper is loosening shale and pushing it to the bottom of the hill. 


Here the carry-all picks it up and spreads it on the roads. 


Borrow pits are located on the side hills. 
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Has the Strength and 
Stamina to 
Stand Stress, Wear 
and Exposure 





Wier Long Leaf gives long run satisfac- 
tion. Makes good in all types of con- 
struction work. Makes the builder your 
friend and builds new trade for you. It 
will pay you to always have on hand a 
good supply of this time-tested lumber 
—Aristocrat of Structural Woods. Let 
us show you how well we can meet your 
needs. Why not write us today? 
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HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 
We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 
Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 


Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders. Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CoO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Rough, Green, Clear Tank Stock, 
Pole Stock and Special Clears 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 
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Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER”? BRAND 


LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Wisconsin Lumber Clubs Hold 
Meets Around State 


Stevens Point, Wis., Dec. 27.—Thirty-six 
members and guests of the Central Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Club attended the annual Christ- 
mas meeting at the Portage County Izaak Wal- 
ton League Lodge near here, Dec. 14. Follow- 
ing a turkey dinner, Don Montgomery, State 
secretary, Ken King, State field secretary, and 
M. R. Carney of the Izaak Walton. League, 
spoke. Mr. Montgomery discussed, “Business 
Conditions in 1937 and the Outlook for 1938,” 
and Mr. King described the “Dri-Bilt” house 
developed by Jacques Willis, Chicago. 

Herman Vetter of Vetter Manufacturing Co. 
in this city was re-elected president at the meet- 
ing, and P. J. Oster of the O & N Lumber 
Co., Marshfield, was re-named secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Oster was, also, selected a member 
of the nominating committee to represent this 
district at the annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association in Milwau- 
kee, Feb. 15-17. 


ELKHART LAKE, Wis., Dec. 27.—Ice and 
snow covered roads caused a small attendance 
at a joint meeting of the Sheboygan and Calu- 
met County Lumbermen’s clubs at Club Elk- 
hart, here, Dec. 15. 

Speakers at the meeting were Lorenz Meyer 
of W. H. Pipkorn Co., Milwaukee, who gave 
an illustrated talk on the use of glass blocks in 
construction work; Don Montgomery, State 
secretary, and Ken King, field secretary, who 
both talked on the same topics as at the Stev- 
ens Point meet, above. 

O. J. Skillicorn, Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Plymouth, Wis., was selected to represent the 
Sheboygan County group, and E. J. Kroehnke, 
Chilton Millwork Co., Chilton, the Calumet 
County club on the nominating committee at 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
meet, Feb. 15-17. 


Sparta, Wis., Dec. 27.—E. E. Homstad, pres- 
ident of the Mid-Western Club, presided at the 
meeting held in the Sidney Hotel, here, re- 
cently. During the meeting, he was selected as 
the body’s representative on the nominating 
committee at the coming State convention. 

History of the glass block was discussed by 
L. E. Meyer of W. H. Pipkorn Co., Milwaukee. 


Officers Elected by Lumber Club in 
Southern Indiana City 


Evansvit_e, Inp., Dec. 27—Paul R. Blood 
was elected president of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club for the ensuing year at a meeting 
Dec. 14. He succeeds Arhelphia Dimmett, su- 
perintendent of the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co. 
Other officers named were: 

Vice president—Walter A. Schnake. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frank C. Storton. 

Directors—William S. Partington, Carl B. 
Hart and Carl G. Wolflin. 

The new officers will be installed at the next 
meeting, Jan. 11. 





Cincinnati Lumber Group Enjoys 
Big Christmas Party 


CrincINNATI, Onto, Dec. 27.—Ohio Valley 
lumbermen are still talking about the big Christ- 
mas party given by the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, Dec. 13, at the Hotel Metropole. 
Both in the number present and the number 
of States represented, it was the largest affair 
of its kind in the club’s history. Mill men and 
saw mill operators from Georgia, Alabama and 
the Carolinas were present, in addition to whole- 
salers, retailers, sash and door men, millwork 
and interior trim manufacturers, rehandlers of 
forest products, and railroad men from Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Illinois and 
Tennessee. E. T. Garties, president of the club, 


was master of ceremonies. Practically every 
living past president was present. 

The committee making arrangements in- 
cluded: Amor S. Kapp, president of William 


‘F. Galle & Co., John H. Bade, general manager 


National Lumber & Creosote Co., and Harry 
A. Hollowell, president H. A. Hollowell & Co. 





Salt Lake Club Elects Head 


Satt Laxe City, Utan, Dec. 27.—L. K. 
Irvine of the Utah Lumber Co. was elected 
president of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club 
last week. The election preceded a Christmas 
party at the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Irvine 
succeeds Carl C. Burton of the McFarland 
Lumber & Hardware Co. 





Toronto and Ottawa Lumbermen 
Hold Annual Yule Parties 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 27.—Local lumbermen 
had their annual Christmas dinner, Dec. 17, at 
the Granite Club. About 200 were present. C. 
J. McCabe, vice president of the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers Association, presided at the 
outset and was succeeded by A. E. Cates, pres- 
ident of the association. 

Each lumberman attending brought a woolen 
gift to be presented to one of the city’s chari- 
ties, and a large quantity of clothing was thus 
secured. The entertainment included sleight-of- 
hand tricks, songs, old-time fiddling and a talk 
by Ernst Reid of Toronto on “The Life of 
Will Rogers.” 

The committee in charge included: L. D. 
Barclay, chairman; W. Harold Leak, A. E. 
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Cates, L. Stark, H. J. Luck, Ivan Welsh, A. 
W. Bowden, and H. Boultbee. 


Ortrawa, Ont., Dec. 27.—The retail lumber 
dealers of Ottawa held their annual Christmas 
dinner at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Dec. 
16, with retailers and wholesalers present. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, everyone made a few re- 
marks. 


Lumbermen's Club of Seattle Has 
Enjoyable Evening 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Dec. 24.—The Seattle Lum- 
bermen’s Club held its regular monthly meeting 
Dec. 13 at the Gowman Hotel. The results of 
the organization’s annual election follows: 


President—W. L. Feeley. 

Vice president—-Alan McFarlane. 

Trustees—Col. W. B. Greeley, Henry Hilke, 
William Clark, Forest Wilson and Roy Dailey. 


The club members presented outgoing Presi- 
dent Nick Brace with a fine pipe. 

The evening’s entertainment was in charge of 
Frank Oleson and Herb Blackstock, and in- 
cluded songs, “tall stories,” and a talk by Judge 
Roger Meachem which proved highly humorous 
to the group. The club authorized a substantial 
donation to the Seattle Milk Fund as a Christ- 
mas gesture. 


Memphis Lumber Club Elects 


MempPuHis TENN., Dec. 27.—J. Staley Willi- 
ford, secretary-treasurer of the Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, was elected president of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Dec. 18. Other 
officers elected were: 


First vice president—H. J. 

Second vice 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Secretary-treasurer—-Ray H. Goodspeed. 

Directors—Nelson O. Chambers, Monte 
Christy and Lyon P. Wilbur. 








M. Jorgensen, Jr. 
president—W. C. Hanafee, 


Hoo-Hoo Enjoy Festivities 


125 Attend Spokane Hoo-Hoo Meet 


SPOKANE, WASB., Dec. 24.—More than 125 
attended the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club’s social 
gathering the evening of Dec. 15. Guests from 
out-of-town who were given special welcome 
included: William Ross of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Charles Olsen of 
Priest River, Ida., and H. S. Gimble. 

. James A. Brown of the Long Lake Lumber 
Co., Spokane was toastmaster for the evening. 





Mission Children Are Guests of 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 27.—The Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club party for children of Au- 
gustana Mission, which has become one of the 
traditional Christmas festivities of this city, was 
held Dec. 23 in the Gold Room of Hotel Radis- 
son. The children and club members filled the 
large ballroom. A Christmas tree enlivened the 
setting, and gifts were presented to each child 
by Santa Claus. 

Harry McNeil, president of the club, wel- 
comed the guests and club members and com- 
plimented the work of Phil Phillips, chairman 
of the committee, and his wife. Others on the 
committee were: Anderson, Henry 
Schmitz, Oscar Bye and Ray Gore. 

A string quartet composed of Central High 
School girls furnished music during the dinner 





Write to your Congressman! 
An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editor 
tells of the numerous advantages 
of farm tenant homes he has seen. 
Watch for the story in our next 

issue! 


hour, and Lyle Quam played Yule tunes on an 
accordion. 

Sister Bothilde, head of the mission, was in- 
troduced and outlined briefly the work it was 
doing. She sincerely thanked the organization 
for its interest in the children. 





Hoo-Hoo Has Christmas Party 


ALAMEDA, CALIF., Dec. 23.—The East Bay 
Hoo-Hoo Club had a large turnout at the 
annual Christmas party held at the Alameda 
Hotel Dec. 15. Jack Ferri was chairman of the 
Christmas party committee. 





1938 Small Home Program of NLMA 
Outlined to Clubmen 


BattrmorE, Mp., Dec. 27.—The Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 99 of Washington gave further im- 
petus to its work in advancing the interests 
of the lumber trade on Dec. 13 by holding a 
meeting in the Continental Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., at which Charles French of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association spoke on 
the 1938 small house construction program now 
being mapped by the association. He outlined 
the project of erecting a group of seven or 
eight dwellings as examples of model homes in 
the “below $5,000 class,” which is to be pushed 
along the same lines as those followed in the 
successful program last year. A number of 
points not yet settled were introduced by the 
speaker for discussion. One of them was 
whether the dining alcove should be at one 
end of the living room, or made a part of the 
kitchen in these small houses. Various other 
points combined to bring forth considerable 
comment. The NLMA program received hearty 
endorsement, and assistance was promised by 
the club members in making it successful. 
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Announce 1938 Curtis Line of Doors 


and Interior Woodwork 


Cuiinton, Iowa, Dec. 27.—Curtis Companies 
Incorporated, manufacturers of Curtis wood- 
work, announce that their 1938 designs of new 
entrances, mantels, stairways, trim and cabinets, 
designed by Dwight James Baum, New York 
architect and designer of estate residences, are 
now available. The accompanying illustrations 
show some of the new doorways included in a 
wide selection embracing all architectural styles, 
and offered at prices to fit every market. There 


are entrances characteristic of the English reg- 
ency period, eighteenth century colonial, early 
Connecticut River Valley designs, Georgian, 





colonial, Cape Cod and English. The doors are 
made in stock sizes to fit all types of wall con- 
struction. Large scale production has resulted 


in decreasing factory cost, and this saving is 
being passed on to the dealer and consumer. 

In some of the new entrances, a few of the 
basic parts are interchangeable, thus aiding the 
dealer from an inventory standpoint, and enabl- 
ing him to offer a wider range of styles. 

“Never in our 72 years in the woodwork 


business,” declared a Curtis official, “have we 
had such a wide and beautiful line as offered in 
these new Baum designs.” 


“Wine Storage in Redwood 


San Francisco, Cautr., Dec. 27.— Ninety 
percent of the total United States wine produc- 
tion is aged in tanks of California redwood, 
according to figures compiled by B. F. Wade, 
consulting engineer to the California Redwood 
Association. 

Selected originally for the well known red- 
wood virtue of durability, redwood tanks are 
today accepted as well for their high degree of 
mobility and ease of construction. Of par- 
ticular importance to the wine industry is this 
mobile construction, wherein redwood tanks are 
quickly set up or dismantled and moved easily 
from one location to another. 

In preparing the first of a new series of tank 
bulletins for the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, Mr. Wade made many interesting dis- 
coveries regarding redwood in the wine indus- 
try. Oldest in point of service is one battery 
of thirty tanks now in its 83rd year and still 
free from decay. Many other tanks installed 
in 1860 were dismantled i in 1919 in good condi- 
yp after 59 years service. Another battery 
of tanks, then 25 years old, was dismantled in 
1919 and shipped to South "America, where all 
are still in use. 

Redwood tanks installed in a California 
winery and in use for ten years were dis- 
mantled in 1918 and shipped to a winery in New 
York. They were re-erected the same year 


and used eighteen months. From 1919 to 1933 
these tanks were empty and not in use, being 
sold in the latter year to a new winery in Brook- 
lyn. Once again these same tanks were reas- 
sembled and are now in satisfactory use. Of 
additional interest is the fact that the same 
man who erected the tanks the first time in 1908 
repurchased them for use in Brooklyn twenty- 
five years later. 

Clear all heart redwood tank stock is espe- 
cially selected and graded from the dense butt 
cuts of redwood logs. Inflexible maintenance of 
grade under the rules of the California Red- 
wood Association assures users that redwood 
tanks will conform to the strictest technical 
specifications. 

In his technical bulletins, Mr. Wade describes 
the selection and grading of redwood tank 
stock, how it is cured and treated, how tanks 
may be cleaned of tartar and mold, what should 
be done to preserve empty tanks, how to con- 
vert tanks from red wine to white storage—and 
many other important details. 

In preparation are tank bulletins for brew- 
eries, chemical plants, distilleries, food products 
plants, petroleum industry, pulp and paper, soap, 
tannery and textile industries. Copies of the 
wine tank bulletin and future releases may be 
secured from the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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Start the New Year 
with an order for 






PRODUCTS 


Our Mixed Car Service supplies 
‘> practically all your lumber needs 


The Lightsey Mills have long been headquar- 
ters for famous North Carolina Pine, choicest 
Hardwoods, finest quality flooring. The mill 
equipment is modern, and every Lightsey prod- 
uct has every quality and refinement that new- 
day manufacturing processes can give. Here 
are modern dry kilns and planing mill facili- 
ties of the very best. 
PINE 


4 FLOORING MAPLE, GUM 


Kiln-dried Mouldings, Fin- 
ish, Base, Casing. Kiln-dried 
and Air-dried Roofers. You 
can profit by our Mixed Car 
Service. Write today. Tell 
us your needs. 


LIGHTSEY BROTHERS 


MILEY, SO. CAROLINA 











THE 
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Red and Sap 
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\ Tupelo, 
M l 6 Black Gum, 
Oak, Ash, 
Lu m ber Cottonwood, 
Elm, Maple, 
Co Mpa ny Sycamore, 
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Lumber Company, 

Manufacturers of 

“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARDWOODS 


dae | and Quar- 
Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Chest- 


nut, etc. 
Pisgah Forest, N.C. 
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Manufacturer Announces 
Changes in Executive Personnel 


The American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
Hackettstown, N. J., manufacturer of Ameri- 
can sawmills and sawmill equipment and Mon- 
arch woodworking machinery, announces the 
election of new officers. Roger D. Prosser, 
formerly secretary, is president and active head 
of the company, William E. Guild, formerly 
general sales manager, has been elected vice 
president and treasurer. Walter D. Briggs, pre- 
viously assistant sales manager, is vice president 
in charge of sales, and secretary. Mallory | D. 
Fletcher, with the company since its organiza- 
tion 33 years ago, and for many years vice 
president and treasurer, has retired from active 
service, but will remain in an advisory capacity 
and also as a member of the board of directors. 

The company will soon announce an entirely 
new lumber trimmer with many innovations for 
speeding production, and a new model edger 
with improved feeding mechanism is ready for 
the market. Recent additions to the company’s 
lines include an improved line of Monarch 
woodworking machines and the introduction of 
the American Economy Sawmill. General offices 
have been moved to 120 Wall St., New York, 





May Speed Forest Growth with 
Hormone Sprays 


MonTREAL, Que., Dec.  27.—Experiments 
which may lead to easier propagation and 
quicker growth of forest trees and other plants 
were described recently by Dr. N. H. Grace, 
plant hormone research worker of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa. Application of plant 
hormones as dust, he said, gave the plant a 
quick growth get-away and early, dense root de- 
velopment. Further, he declared, extremely 
small quantities of the hormones were applied 
by methods used with the usual seed disinfect- 
ants. Laboratory research on dusting methods 
indicates the possibility some day of dusting 
large areas of growing plants from aircraft, 
much as forests and fields are now dusted with 
insecticides. 


New England Dealers Profit at 
J-M Clinic Held in Boston 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 27.—The tenth in a 
series of thirteen one-day clinics for retail lum- 
ber dealers and salesmen which have been 
sponsored by Johns-Manville in focal points 
around the country the past six weeks was 
held in the Statler Hotel here Dec. 22 with a 
large attendance. The deep impression which 
the company has made on New England deal- 
ers with its host of building materials, its 
housing guild training courses, and its clinics 
was attested to by the interest of everyone in 
the sessions. P. A. Andrews, vice-president in 
charge of building materials with the com- 
pany, directed the day’s program. 

The group was disappointed to learn that 
A. A. Hood, manager of the housing guild di- 
vision, was compelled to remain at home for 
a rest, and therefore could not deliver his ad- 
dresses in his stimulating manner. L. C. Hart, 
general sales manager of the building materi- 
als department, substituted for Mr. Hood. 

Hal Bellows, Springfield, assistant secretary 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, conducted the J-M survey of current 
conditions in building material businesses rep- 
resented by the dealers. Blanks which were 
filled out showed that the fifty-three concerns 
represented had sales of $9,168,000 in 1937, 
yielding a net profit of.5 percent. The aver- 
age increase of sales over 1936 was 20 percent, 





and the rate of turnover during the year aver-, 


aged 4.75 times. It was felt by 30 percent of 
those present that competitive conditions in 
1938 would improve, while 47 percent held the 
reverse feeling. 

H. M. Shackelford, vice president in charge 
of sales promotion, spoke at length in the aft- 
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ernoon session on the same subject that was 
reported in the account of the Chicago clinic on 
pages 40 and 41 of the Dec. 18 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Andrews was toastmaster at the eve- 
ning banquet. The guest speakers were Nor- 
man P. Mason, secretary Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Gordon E. 
Mattison, sales manager of W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co., Worcester, who discussed “Pric- 
ing for Profit” in the retail lumber business. 





Made Vice President of Build- 


ing Materials Manufacturer 


E. M. Railton, manager for the past nine 
years of the western division of The Ruberoid 
Co., manufacturer of asphalt and asbestos 
building products, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and director of the corporation to succeed 
T. M. Rianhard, who recently resigned because 
of impaired health. Mr. Railton’s appointment 
became effective December 31. He will continue 
to operate from divisional headquarters in Chi- 
cago, and will continue in charge of operations 
in the company’s western territory, comprising 
the middle West, and the region westward to 
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200 Attend Night School for 


Lumbermen 


Sat Lake City, Uran, Dec. 24.—Starting 
recently, in accordance with a _ preliminary 
announcement carried in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN issue of Nov. 6, the second year of 
night school for lumbermen was inaugurated in 
this city, with enrollment exceeding 200. The 
school term is 16 weeks, not including a Christ- 
mas recess, and classes meet every Wednesday 
from 7:30 to 9:30 P. M. Tuition is $2.25 for 
each course, payable in advance. Night school 
vocational training was made possible through 
the passage of the George-Deen Act, and is 
being conducted in this city through the co-op- 
eration of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Board of Education. 

The three courses available are estimating 
and millwork, executive’s and manager’s course, 
and yard men’s course. The first includes 
advertising, sales promotion, business law, lum- 
ber merchandising, color and its relation to 
building, personality building, cost and over- 
head of doing business, what every lumberman 
should know about industrial changes, new 
products and their uses, and standardized credit 
practices. The course is given by instructors 











This small sawmill oper- 
ated by Bailey Brothers, 
of Millard, Mo., is pow- 
ered by an International 
unit, manufactured by In- 
ternational Harvester Co., 
180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 








the Rocky Mountains. In addition to a large 
sales force, three of the company’s ten plants 
are in the territory, in Joliet, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 





Hardware Manufacturer Gets 


Merit Award for New 
Products 


The Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
comprising some 1,600 manufacturers in the 
State, has awarded its certificate of merit to 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co., maker of build- 
ers’ hardware, for “distinguished creative styling 
and mechanical improvement.” Certificates are 
awarded annually for important product im- 
provements, and are issued by a jury consisting 





Build 100,000 tenant houses, and 
take 500,000 people off relief! 





of the directors of the association. The jury 
also presented the company with five specific 
diplomas for its development of Plastelle, Cape 
Cod, Unifast, Patrician and Polyflex lines of 
builders’ hardware. Illustrated literature de- 
scribing all of the lines is available to dealers 
who request it: 





REMEMBER WHAT Poor Richard’ says—Buy 
what thou hast no need of, and, ere long, thou 
shalt sell thy necessaries! 


of the regular school faculty, and directed by 
Charles J. Ketchum of the Ketchum Builders’ 
Supply Co. 

The yard men’s course includes lumbermen’s 
vocabulary, lumbermen’s — arithmetic, lumber 
storage, and grading lumber. It is under the 
direction of Wendell J. Ashton of Sugar House 
Lumber & Hardware Co., and Glen T. Dixon 
of Hyland Lumber & Hardware Co. Principal 
subjects included in the estimating and mill- 
work course are estimating building costs, 
masonry, lumber, allied trades, house framing 
details, and building the selling price. The 
course is under the direction of C. Taylor Bur- 
ton of the McFarland Lumber Co. Directors 
of both courses have competent staffs of assist- 
ants. 





Arkansas Reduces Taxes 
on Homesteads 


Littte Rock., Arx., Dec. 27.—The Arkansas 
homestead tax exemption law enacted by the 
voters of the State in the general election in 
1936 will save homestead owners $588,743 in 
taxes annually, school authorities announce 
after a survey to learn the effect of the law 
on school revenues in the State. 

The law applies only to Arkansas’ general 
property. tax levy, which for séveral years has 
been 8.7 mills, and the exemption is limited to 
an assessed valuation not over $1,000 for any 
one homestead. 
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Confer on Forestry Problems 


SyracusE, N, Y., Dec. 27.—Over 500 attended 
the thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Society 
of American Foresters in Hotel Syracuse, Dec. 
16-18. The election held during the convention 
resulted in the choice of Dr. Clarence F. Kor- 
stian of Durham, N. C., who is director of Duke 
Forest, Duke University, as president, and Wil- 
liam G. Howard, Albany, N. Y., director of 
lands and forests for the New York State Con- 
servation department, as vice president. Fer- 
dinand A. Silcox, veteran chief of the United 
States Forest Service, was elected a fellow of 
the organization in recognition of his “long 
service to forestry.” 

At the first day’s session, Prof. Cedric H. 
Guise of Cornell University reported fewer jobs 
for foresters and said that enrollment increases 
in forestry courses seemed likely. Dean Henry 
S. Graves of the Yale School of Forestry 
favored an enrollment increase to instruct those 
desiring knowledge in handling woodlands as a 
feature of agriculture. Dean T. C. Spaulding 
of the Montana State University School of For- 
estry cited colleges using a plan of a more} ex- 
tended course in forestry. Prof. H. H. Chap- 
man of the Yale School of Forestry spoke his 
beliefs on the desirability for strengthening the 
merit system of public employment under civil 
service. 

It was stated by Roy Headley, chief of the 
division of fire control in the United States 
Forest Service, that fire losses in the national 
forests had been greatly reduced as a result of 
a mechanized, adaptable fire fighting organiza- 
tion. Improved weather forecasting aimed at 
informing foresters of weather conditions has 
helped materially in reducing losses, it was said 


Hardwood Dimension Men Meet 


LovutsvittE, Ky., Dec. 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers 
Association was held here in the Brown Hotel, 
Dec. 17, with interest manifested by the mem- 
bers in the day’s program. Omar Hilton, Brad- 
ley Lumber Co., Bradtey, Ark., president of the 
association the past year, presided. The direc- 
tors started the day with a special breakfast to- 
gether, while the noon luncheon and evening 
dinner were attended by all members and guests. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 


President—R. G. Bruce of E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis. 

Vice president—E. H. Courtenay, Mengel 
Co., Louisville. 

Managing director and treasurer—L. J. 
Bosse, Louisville (re-elected). 

Directors—Omar Hiltons E. B. Morgan of 
Morgan Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Black 
Mountain, N. C.; A. F. Deneke, Himmelberger- 
Harrison Manufacturing Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; J. L. Glaze, Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La., and A. L. Prime, Brown 
Dimension Co., Manistique, Mich. 


At the morning session, the association went 
on record as favoring no change in the grading 
rules which have proved satisfactory for the 
majority of the members. 

The main address of the morning was a re- 
port by J. S. Thompston of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, who discussed “The 
Present Freight Rate Situation.” Mr. Thomp- 
ston reviewed the many changes in freight rates 
in recent years, and explained the position of 
the lumber industry in respect to the carriers’ 
pending appeal for further increases in freight 
rates. He said in part: 


“Everyone knows that the movement of 
lumber has been restricted because of the 
rising cost of transportation. Before the 
World War, there was a heavy movement 
of lumber from the South into the northern 
and eastern markets. Approximately 70 per- 
cent of the lumber produced in the South 
moved to consuming markets in the North 
and East; now the reverse is true; about 


further. Mr. Headley described new experi- 
ments in controlling forest fires from the air. 

At the second day’s session an address was 
made by E. A. Sterling, private forester, on 
“The Economic Relationship of Forestry and 
Industry.” In part, he said: ‘Foresters long 
have craved the job of taking over the growing 
of the nation’s timber supply with the supple- 
mental benefits that accrue from a comprehen- 
sive forest policy. Perhaps the lumber industry 
would have been saved much criticism if it had, 
but it is doubtful if the foresters have been pre- 
pared to handle the economic aspects.” Co- 
operation between public and private interests 
will bring betterment to forestry in the future 
he stated. 


To Aid Farm Growing of Slash 
Pine for Pulp 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Dec. 27.—Production of 
slash pine for paper mills as a farm crop will 
be a chief object in the Santee experimental 
forest, north of Charleston, it was disclosed 
by Forest Service officials. Work will not 
start until spring. The Asheville station, which 
established the area here, will send Forest 
Service experts to start the work, which is to 
deal, eventually, with all forms of tree and 
plant culture on the coastal plain. A laboratory 
building, garage and water system have been 
completed, and living quarters are in process 
of construction. The station is near the Huger 
recreation area in the forest, and is only a 
short distance from the CCC camp at Wither- 
bee, the site of an old logging town. 





70 percent of the lumber produced in the 
South is consumed there. The heavy ad- 
vances in freight costs have upset the trade. 
Wood using industries have moved nearer 
the source of supply. Lumber from the West 
Coast began to move in large quantities 
through the Panama Canal, and native north- 
ern and eastern lumber began to be trucked 
from small mills to wood-using factories. 
The channels of lumber trade were broken 
up, and there was a loss of tonnage to the 
rail carriers and gross revenue of the rail- 
roads declined.” 


The speaker went into an extensive discus- 
sion of the rail carriers’ proposed increases and 
why the lumber interests are opposing them. 
He closed by stating that the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association and other important 
lumber organizations will continue to fight the 
establishment of unsuitable mileage rates, and 
urged lumber and dimension manufacturers to 
arouse themselves to present a united front 
against any change in charges. 

Mr. Bosse discussed “The Cost Problem. of 
the Industry” at the afternoon session, and used 
a mass of sales figures by code numbers of 
manufacturers. With the aid of a slide rule, 
he showed the costs of lumber, productive and 
non-productive labor, overhead, profits, etc. The 
subject proved of extreme interest to the mem- 
bership, who voted to continue the policy of 
studying costs and the furnishing of ideas to 
the members. 

The evening banquet had as its toastmaster 
Parrish Fuller of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.), who was the first president of the body. 
He said the organization had accomplished a 
great deal since its formation in 1930. Mr. 
Fuller said that the dimension manufacturers 
had become the proving ground for -all lumbers 
and their use, and that odd varieties of woods 
were now usable. 

P. K. Seidman of Seidman & Seidman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was an after-banquet speaker and 
prophesied that the early months of 1938 would 
not be boom periods, but that demand for lum- 
ber would increase in the spring. 
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Manufacturer Announces 
Changes in Executive Personnel 


The American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
Hackettstown, N. J., manufacturer of Ameri- 
can sawmills and sawmill equipment and Mon- 
arch woodworking machinery, announces the 
election of new officers. Roger D. Prosser, 
formerly secretary, is president and active head 
of the company, William E. Guild, formerly 
general sales manager, has been elected vice 
president and treasurer. Walter D. Briggs, pre- 
viously assistant sales manager, is vice president 
in charge of sales, and secretary. Mallory D. 
Fletcher, with the company since its org&aniza- 
tion 33 years ago, and for many years vice 
president and treasurer, has retired from active 
service, but will remain in an advisory capacity 
and also as a member of the board of directors. 

The company will soon announce an entirely 
new lumber trimmer with many innovations for 
speeding production, and a new model edger 
with improved feeding mechanism is ready for 
the market. Recent additions to the company’s 
lines include an improved line of Monarch 
woodworking machines and the introduction of 
the American Economy Sawmill. General offices 
have been moved to 120 Wall St., New York, 





May Speed Forest Growth with 
Hormone Sprays 


MonTrREAL, QueE., Dec. ‘27.—Experiments 
which may lead to easier propagation and 
quicker growth of forest trees and other plants 
were described recently by Dr. N. H. Grace, 
plant hormone research worker of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa. Application of plant 
hormones as dust, he said, gave the plant a 
quick growth get-away and early, dense root de- 
velopment. Further, he declared, extremely 
small quantities of the hormones were applied 
by methods used with the usual seed disinfect- 
ants. Laboratory research on dusting methods 
indicates the possibility some day of dusting 
large areas of growing plants from aircraft, 
much as forests and fields are now dusted with 
insecticides. 


New England Dealers Profit at 
J-M Clinic Held in Boston 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 27.—The tenth in a 
series of thirteen one-day clinics for retail lum- 
ber dealers and salesmen which have been 
sponsored by Johns-Manville in focal points 
around the country the past six weeks was 
held in the Statler Hotel here Dec. 22 with a 
large attendance. The deep impression which 
the company has made on New England deal- 
ers with its host of building materials, its 
housing guild training courses, and its clinics 
was attested to by the interest of everyone in 
the sessions. P. A. Andrews, vice-president in 
charge of building materials with the com- 
pany, directed the day’s program. 

The group was disappointed to learn that 
A. A. Hood, manager of the housing guild di- 
vision, was compelled to remain at home for 
a rest, and therefore could not deliver his ad- 
dresses in his stimulating manner. L. C. Hart, 
general sales manager of the building materi- 
als department, substituted for Mr. Hood. 

Hal Bellows, Springfield, assistant secretary 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, conducted the J-M survey of current 
conditions in building material businesses rep- 
resented by the dealers. Blanks which were 
filled out showed that the fifty-three concerns 
represented had sales of $9,168,000 in 1937, 
yielding a net profit of.5 percent. The aver- 
age increase of sales over 1936 was 20 percent, 





and the rate of turnover during the year aver-, 


aged 4.75 times. It was felt by 30 percent of 
those present that competitive conditions in 
1938 would improve, while 47 percent held the 
reverse feeling. 

H. M. Shackelford, vice president in charge 
of sales promotion, spoke at length in the aft- 
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ernoon session on the same subject that was 
reported in the account of the Chicago clinic on 
pages 40 and 41 of the Dec. 18 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Andrews was toastmaster at the eve- 
ning banquet. The guest speakers were Nor- 
man P. Mason, secretary Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Gordon E. 
Mattison, sales manager of W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co., Worcester, who discussed “Pric- 
ing for Profit” in the retail lumber business. 





Made Vice President of Build- 
ing Materials Manufacturer 


E. M. Railton, manager for the past nine 
years of the western division of The Ruberoid 
Co., manufacturer of asphalt and asbestos 
building products, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and director of the corporation to succeed 
T. M. Rianhard, who recently resigned because 
of impaired health. Mr. Railton’s appointment 
became effective December 31. He will continue 
to operate from divisional headquarters in Chi- 
cago, and will continue in charge of operations 
in the company’s western territory, comprising 
the middle West, and the region westward to 
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200 Attend Night School for 


Lumbermen 


SALT Lake City, Utan, Dec. 24.—Starting 
recently, in accordance with a preliminary 
announcement carried in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN issue of Nov. 6, the second year of 
night school for lumbermen was inaugurated in 
this city, with enrollment exceeding 200. The 
school term is 16 weeks, not including a Christ- 
mas recess, and classes meet every Wednesday 
from 7:30 to 9:30 P. M. Tuition is $2.25 for 
each course, payable in advance. Night school 
vocational training was made possible through 
the passage of the George-Deen Act, and is 
being conducted in this city through the co-op- 
eration of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Board of Education. 

The three courses available are estimating 
and millwork, executive’s and manager’s course, 
and yard men’s course. The first includes 
advertising, sales promotion, business law, lum- 
ber merchandising, color and its relation to 
building, personality building, cost and over- 
head of doing business, what every lumberman 
should know about industrial changes, new 
products and their uses, and standardized credit 
practices. The course is given by instructors 











This small sawmill oper- 
ated by Bailey Brothers, 
of Millard, Mo., is pow- 
ered by an International 
unit, manufactured by In- 
ternational Harvester Co., 
180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 








the Rocky Mountains. In addition to a large 
sales force, three of the company’s ten plants 
are in the territory, in Joliet, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 





Hardware Manufacturer Gets 


Merit Award for New 
Products 


The Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
comprising some 1,600 manufacturers in the 
State, has awarded its certificate of merit to 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co., maker of build- 
ers’ hardware, for “distinguished creative styling 
and méchanical improvement.” Certificates are 
awarded annually for important product im- 
provements, and are issued by a jury consisting 





Build 100,000 tenant houses, and 
take 500,000 people off relief! 





of the directors of the association. The jury 
also presented the company with five specific 
diplomas for-its development of Plastelle, Cape 
Cod, Unifast, Patrician and Polyflex lines of 
builders’ hardware. Illustrated literature de- 
scribing all of the lines is available to dealers 
who request it: 





REMEMBER WHAT Poor Richard | sdys—Buy 
what thou hast no need of, and, ere: long, thou 
shalt sell thy necessaries ! 


of the regular school faculty, and directed by 
Charles J. Ketchum of the Ketchum Builders’ 
Supply Co. 

The yard men’s course includes lumbermen’s 
vocabulary, lumbermen’s arithmetic, lumber 
storage, and grading lumber. It is under the 
direction of Wendell J. Ashton of Sugar House 
Lumber & Hardware Co., and Glen T. Dixon 
of Hyland Lumber & Hardware Co. Principal 
subjects included in the estimating and mill- 
work course are estimating building costs, 
masonry, lumber, allied trades, house framing 
details, and building the selling price. The 
course is under the direction of C. Taylor Bur- 
ton of the McFarland Lumber Co. Directors 
of both courses have competent staffs of assist- 
ants. 





Arkansas Reduces Taxes 
on Homesteads 


LittLe Rocxk., Arx., Dec. 27.—The Arkansas 
homestead tax exemption law enacted by the 
voters of the State in the general election in 
1936 will save homestead owners $588,743 in 
taxes annually, school authorities announce 
after a survey to learn the effect of the law 
on school revenues in the State. 

The law applies only to Arkansas’ general 
property- tax levy, which for séveral years has 
been 8.7 mills, and the exemption is limited to 
an assessed valuation not over $1,000 for any 
one homestead, 
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Confer on Forestry Problems 


Syracuse, N, Y., Dec. 27.—Over 500 attended 
the thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Society 
of American Foresters in Hotel Syracuse, Dec. 
16-18. The election held during the convention 
resulted in the choice of Dr. Clarence F. Kor- 
stian of Durham, N. C., who is director of Duke 
Forest, Duke University, as president, and Wil- 
liam G. Howard, Albany, N. Y., director of 
lands and forests for the New York State Con- 
servation department, as vice president. Fer- 
dinand A. Silcox, veteran chief of the United 
States Forest Service, was elected a fellow of 
the organization in recognition of his “long 
service to forestry.” 

At the first day’s session, Prof. Cedric H. 
Guise of Cornell University reported fewer jobs 
for foresters and said that enrollment increases 
in forestry courses seemed likely. Dean Henry 
S. Graves of the Yale School of Forestry 
favored an enrollment increase to instruct those 
desiring knowledge in handling woodlands as a 
feature of agriculture. Dean T. C. Spaulding 
of the Montana State University School of For- 
estry cited colleges using a plan of a more ex- 
tended course in forestry. Prof. H. H. Chap- 
man of the Yale School of Forestry spoke his 
beliefs on the desirability for strengthening the 
merit system of public employment under civil 
service. 

It was stated by Roy Headley, chief of the 
division of fire control in the United States 
Forest Service, that fire losses in the national 
forests had been greatly reduced as a result of 
a mechanized, adaptable fire fighting organiza- 
tion. Improved weather forecasting aimed at 
informing foresters of weather conditions has 
helped materially in reducing losses, it was said 


further. Mr. Headley described new experi- 
ments in controlling forest fires from the air. 

At the second day’s session an address was 
made by E. A. Sterling, private forester, on 
“The Economic Relationship of Forestry and 
Industry.” In part, he said: “Foresters long 
have craved the job of taking over the growing 
of the nation’s timber supply with the supple- 
mental benefits that accrue from a comprehen- 
sive forest policy. Perhaps the lumber industry 
would have been saved much criticism if it had, 
but it is doubtful if the foresters have been pre- 
pared to handle the economic aspects.” Co- 
operation between public and private interests 
will bring betterment to forestry in the future 
he stated. 


To Aid Farm Growing of Slash 
Pine for Pulp 


CuHarRLesTON, S. C., Dec. 27.—Production of 
slash pine for paper mills as a farm crop will 
be a chief object in the Santee experimental 
forest, north of Charleston, it was disclosed 
by Forest Service officials. Work will not 
start until spring. The Asheville station, which 
established the area here, will send Forest 
Service experts to start the work, which is to 
deal, eventually, with all forms of tree and 
plant culture on the coastal plain. A laboratory 
building, garage and water system have been 
completed, and living quarters are in process 
of construction. The station is near the Huger 
recreation area inthe forest, and is only a 
short distance from the CCC camp at Wither- 
bee, the site of an old logging town. 





Hardwood Dimension Men Meet 


LovitsviLLE, Ky., Dec. 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers 
Association was held here in the Brown Hotel, 
Dec. 17, with interest manifested by the mem- 
bers in the day’s program. Omar Hilton, Brad- 
ley Lumber Co., Brad'ey, Ark., president of the 
association the past year, presided. The direc- 
tors started the day with a special breakfast to- 
gether, while the noon luncheon and evening 
dinner were attended by all members and guests. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 

President—R. G. Bruce of E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis. 

Vice president—E. H. Courtenay, Mengel 
Co., Louisville. 

Managing director and treasurer—L. J. 
Bosse, Louisville (re-elected). 

Directors—Omar Hilton; E. B. Morgan of 
Morgan Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Black 
Mountain, N. C.; A. F. Deneke, Himmelberger- 
Harrison Manufacturing Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; J. L. Glaze, Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La., and A. L. Prime, Brown 
Dimension Co., Manistique, Mich. 


At the morning session, the association went 
on record as favoring no change in the grading 
rules which have proved satisfactory for the 
majority of the members. 

The main address of the morning was a re- 
port by J. S. Thompston of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, who discussed “The 
Present Freight Rate Situation.” Mr. Thomp- 
ston reviewed the many changes in freight rates 
in recent years, and explained the position of 
the lumber industry in respect to the carriers’ 
pending appeal for further increases in freight 
rates. He said in part: 


“Everyone knows that the movement of 
lumber has been restricted because of the 
rising cost of transportation. Before the 
World War, there was a heavy movement 
of lumber from the South into the northern 
and eastern markets. Approximately 70 per- 
cent of the lumber produced in the South 
moved to consuming markets in the North 
and East; now the reverse is true; about 


70 percent of the lumber produced in the 
South is consumed there. The heavy ad- 
vances in freight costs have upset the trade. 
Wood using industries have moved nearer 
the source of supply. Lumber from the West 
Coast began to move in large quantities 
through the Panama Canal, and native north- 
ern and eastern lumber began to be trucked 
from small mills to wood-using factories. 
The channels of lumber trade were broken 
up, and there was a loss of tonnage to the 
rail carriers and gross revenue of the rail- 
roads declined.” 


The speaker went into an extensive discus- 
sion of the rail carriers’ proposed increases and 
why the lumber interests are opposing them. 
He closed by stating that the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association and other important 
lumber organizations will continue to fight the 
establishment of unsuitable mileage rates, and 
urged lumber and dimension manufacturers to 
arouse themselves to present a united front 
against any change in charges. 

Mr. Bosse discussed “The Cost Problem of 
the Industry” at the afternoon session, and used 
a mass of sales figures by code numbers of 
manufacturers. With the aid of a slide rule, 
he showed the costs of lumber, productive and 
non-productive labor, overhead, profits, etc. The 
subject proved of extreme interest to the mem- 
bership, who voted to continue the policy of 
studying costs and the furnishing of ideas to 
the members. 

The evening banquet had as its toastmaster 
Parrish Fuller of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.), who was the first president of the body. 
He said the organization had accomplished a 
great deal since its formation in 1930. Mr. 
Fuller said that the dimension manufacturers 
had become the proving ground for -all lumbers 
and their use, and that odd varieties of woods 
were now usable. 

P. K. Seidman of Seidman & Seidman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was an after-banquet speaker and 
prophesied that the early months of 1938 would 
not be boom periods, but that demand for lum- 
ber would increase in the spring. 
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Relations With Labor 


Grays Harbor Workers Expect 
Higher Wages, Shorter Hours 


ABERDEEN, WaSH., Dec. 24.—Increased wages 
and a shorter working day for loggers and 
sawmill employees in this district, when opera- 
tions, now at a standstill, resume, are asked by 
Woodworkers Union No. 2, in communications 
addressed to all logging and sawmill operators 
under date of Dec. 16. Operators wére in- 
formed that the “union definitely expects a raise 
in wages and shortening of hours on resumption 
of operations.” Last spring the men demanded 
a raise of 10 cents, and during negotiations the 
operators offered an increase of 742 cents, which 
was finally accepted. Working agreements, 
generally, were not revised. 


Appeals Court Order Giving 
Back Pay 


CENTRALIA, WasH., Dec. 25.—W. A. Car- 
lisle, president of the Carlisle Lumber Co., at 
Onalaska, near here, indicated this week that 
an appeal would be taken to the United States 
Supreme Court from judgment handed down 
against his company last week by the ninth 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
latter body, in a two-to-one decision, ordered 
back pay for 220 workers, the amount to be 
determined within the next few days, as well 
as reinstatement of the members of the union 
who struck in 1935. 


To Test Pennsylvania Hour Law 


HarrispurGc, Pa., Dec. 27.—Preparations 
were under way this week for a court test, 
on behalf of all the State’s major industries, 
of Pennsylvania’s new 44-hour week law. Pre- 
liminaries for the test were being rushed to 
completion by Attorney Thomas R. White, of 
Philadelphia, representing employers, and ‘Ai- 
torney General Charles J. Margiotti, who wiil 


defend the Act, as they arranged a statement 
of facts agreeable to both sides, to be filed with 
the Supreme Court, on which argument as to 
the constitutionality of the law will be based. 
The lumber and furniture manufacturing indus- 
tries are prominent among State employer- 
groups taking part in the action. 


Form Independent Union 


New Lonpon, Wis., Dec. 27.—Employees of 
the American Plywood Corp. have formed an 
independent union. A large majority of the 
plant workers joined. Similar action was taken 
last summer by Hatten Lumber Co. employees. 


Orders New Employee Election 


on Union Protest 


Laona, Wis., Dec. 27.—The Wisconsin labor 
board has declared void an election conducted 
by this body among employees in the sawmill 
and furniture factory of the Connor Lumber & 
Land Co., here, Nov. 22, on the ground that 
the company had interfered with the free choice 
of its employees. 


Wants Shingle Quota Reduced; 
Placed on Monthly Basis 


Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 25.—A plea that an 
effort be made to reduce the shingle quota for 
Canada from 25 to 20 percent of domestic con- 
sumption, and placed on a monthly basis, has 
been made to Washington’s United States sen- 
ators and representatives by E. G. Griggs, II, 
of this city, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company. Explaining his appeal, Mr. 
Griggs said: 

Since 1934, the American shingle mills have 
had three substantial wage increases, in ad- 
dition to the establishment of a 6-hour day, 
whereas the minimum wage in British Co- 
lumbia shingle mills is still 40 cents an hour 
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with the 8-hour day. For example: The 
minimum wage in our shingle mills today is 
70 cents an hour, the maximum work-week 
is 30 hours. Recently, there nave been sev- 
eral reductions in the Canadian shingle mills. 

A monthly basis quota would tend, in my 
estimation, to greatly reduce the dumping of 
shingles which takes place during the longer 
quota period. This dumping happened some 
weeks ago during the present quota period, 
when the quota was overshipped by some two 
hundred carloads some two months before 
the end of the period. 


Dealing with Employee 
Grievances 


Since the validation of the Labor Relations 
Act, methods of handling employee grievances 
have become increasingly important. Hence 
the little book “How to Handle Grievances,” 
written as a guiding manual for all persons in 
supervisory authority, is of timely interest. The 
author, Glenn Gardiner, has worked as a 
laborer and risen to position of personnel man- 
ager, and has served as director of foremen’s 
training for several large industrial organiza- 
tions. The book is arranged in simple form 
with space for notations, to be consulted daily 
by foremen and others who are in earnest about 
promoting frictionless employee relationship. 
52 pages; paper cover, 45c; stiff cover, 60c; 
reduction for quantities. 





Invites to a Merry Christmas 
Back Scratching 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—Two accompany- 
ing cuts show a reproduction of an old Chinese 
back scratcher mounted on a No. 1 Certigrade 
red cedar shingle and sent by Bill Woodbridge, 
manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, to 
the secretaries of all associations in the lumber 
industry. Its appropriateness is shown in the 
Christmas rhyme that accompanies it, signed 
“Bill Woodbridge.” 

From time immemorial, lumber convention 
speakers have spoken of friendly co-operation 









Ye ‘Yourtiwe 


CERTIGRADE Back Scratcher 


Perhaps you think at Christmas time 

That Santa Claus should prompt my rhyme. 

But I maintain that it’s the berries 

To shout bromides at secretaries. 

I give this gift of strange device — 

It tells my story in a brice. 

This emblem of co-operation 

Must govern each associaton. 

Your health I drink in good red wine— 

VU scratch your back, and you'll scratch mine = 
Thus both of us will prosper! 











between all branches of the industry and the 
value of goodwill, until the word co-operation 
has been worn threadbare. But when W. W. 
Woodbridge became secretary and manager of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, he really set 
out to do something to bring about actual 
friendly relations between his organization and 
all of the distributors in the industry. He is 
the “goodwill secretary par excellence.” He 
has spent many months visiting with staffs of 
these organizations, attending their conventions, 
studying their problems and always in a helpful 
spirit. Lots of people want the other fellow to 
co-operate with them, but Woodbridge has 
shown a willingness to co-operate with the other 
fellow. The result is that the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau today is “tops,” not only with 
the retailers’ organizations but with wholesalers, 
salesmen, manufacturers, loaning institutions, 
Federal Housing Administration, and others in- 
terested in home building. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








In Good Time 


It shall be long before the green 
Upon the leafless tree is seen, 

It shall be long before the grass— 
And yet they both will come to pass. 
And as it is with trees, with men, 
Life’s highway shall be. green again, 
But not in one night’s ending: spring 
Is never such a sudden thing. 


And the great value of this hour 

Is not that we shall find the flow’r 
Amid the snows; or swiftly trees 
Put on the spring’s embroideries. 
This is the gladness of this day: 

That from the past we turn away. 
And toward the future lift our eyes, 
See spring, but spring in winter skies. 


Whatever care your care may be, 
Life never is a magic tree, 

Last night all limbs, today all leaves, 
Around it still the winter grieves. 
But, at the New Year, now we raise 
Our eyes and dream of better days, 
That shall as surely come to you 

As in good time all good things do. 


We See b' the Papers 


It appears that Congress has gotten over being 
a jumper. 

If you don’t know what that means, ask 
some old lumberjack. 

We hope we never have anything that some 
Jap wants. 

Our advice to Frank Murphy in 1938 is to 
walk, not run. : 

Quitting smoking is all right, but not if it’s 
a factory chimney. 

The man who pays only 10 percent down is 
not likely to pay up. 

Trouble is brewing in Europe, and brewing 
is trouble in America. 


We are wishing you a Happy New Year, but 
making no predictions. : 

Wish we could pay our taxes like a C. I. O. 
member pays his dues. 


The railroads wouldn’t have needed a loan if 
they had been left alone. 


The only thing that will start a building 
boom is a business boom. 

Twenty cents of every dollar you earn in 1938 
will go for taxes. Happy New Year! 

Brazil has turned Fascist. That is the country, 
you remember, that the nuts come from. 

There will never be a Happy New Year until 
you don’t have to pay taxes on last year. 

A Congressman better keep his ear to the 
ground, or his constituents may put it there. 

Yes, we took care of a couple of poor fami- 
lies at Christmas. One of them didn’t live here. 

The trouble with a lot of new ideas is that 
they have something radically wrong with them. 

We don’t know what John L. Lewis gave 
William Green for Christmas, but likely it was 
a pair of socks. 

War has closed all the night clubs in Madrid, 
proving that Tennyson was right, and there is 
“good in everything.” 

The country owes the special session a debt 


of gratitude, which is much better than the debt 
it might have owed. 


Mrs. Paul Wilson (nee Perkins) says the 
country wants labor to present a united front. 
Yes, a United States front. 


The good ship Family Purse seems to have 
weathered Christmas, but January bills have 
been observed to starboard. 


It might be changed to read: “If any man 
attempts to haul down the American food sup- 
ply, shoot him on the spot.” 


There is talk of the Government taking over 
the management of the railroads. Looks like 
they are losing enough money as it is. 


A New Year Wish 


To you, and you, and you, and you, 
Wherever you may be, 

May all the old now turn to new, 
Calm come to ships. at sea, 

And joy to care, and peace to strife, 
Whatever fate befell, 

And hope and happiness to life, 
Wherever you may dwell. 


Between Trains 


St. Paut, Minn.—One of the great indus- 
tries of this country that a lot of people don’t 
think a lot about is the raising of baby chicks, 
yet several hundred people in Minnesota en- 
gaged in doing just that had their annual con- 
vention banquet tonight. There is still some 
question as to which came first, the hen or the 
egg. But it was neither: it was the baby 
chick man. 


NEWBERRY, MicH.—President of the board 
of education, president of the Lions’ Club, and 
Public Friend No. 1 in Newberry, Herman 
Kunert, had invited us to Newberry for a 
great civic dinner at night and a high school 
assembly in the morning. That’s the kind of 
lumberman Herman Kunert is, and the kind 
of citizen. The people of Newberry are proud 
of him, and the lumber industry of Michigan 
and America might well be the same. 


New Garments 


Let us not think of this new year 
As new at all; old Time is here. 
He has but taken off the dress 
Of yesterday, and has put on 
The garment of new happiness, 
Adorned to meet another dawn. 


And let us seek to do the same, 

Put off the garb in which we came, 
The rags of yesterday we wore, 

The garment torn by many a briar, 
And, for the road that lies before, 

Adorn ourselves in new attire. 


Let us put off the hurt and hate, 

The bonds that made our burden great, 
And garb ourselves for this new day, 

Turn to the sunlight from the gloom 
And, dressed in all the bright array 

Of our new hope, the road resume. 


Come, Father Time, the road again, 

And hand-in-hand, as always then. 
We shall go onward as of old. 

And yet more wise, and yet more kind, 

With nothing but the good to hold, 

And nothing but the good to find. 





It’s true that Dixie Brand Oak 
Flooring is Superfinel Made 
from selected Arkansas Oak, it 
has the beauty and quality, the fine- 
ness of grain and texture that make it 
the choice of particular buyers. In 
our new modern plant this flooring is perfected by 
advanced manufacturing, careful and accurate mill- 
ing. Here’s flooring you'll be proud to sell. You 
can back it with your strongest guarantee of satis- 
faction. Its quality will build trade for you. 


It will pay you to learn about Dixie quality and the 
service that we give. Today. write for Free Samples, 
prices and full information. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 


Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMOTT, ARK. 









— Manufacturers of — 


¥ Quality * 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
OAK FLOORING 
of St. Francis Delta Oak 


Wire for Quotations. 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Company, 


Memphis, Tenn. 




















Dealers Who Know 
This Flooring... 


know that it is an: exception- 


ally good brand to sell. It is 
well- manufactured and the 
quality is good. Satisfaction 
invariably follows its sale. It 
builds and holds trade. Write 
for samples and prices. 


BISMARCK, MO. 





SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 
MAPLE FLOORING 
Michigan Hard Maple 
BROWN DIMENSION CO. 
MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 
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International Lumber Markets 


British Treaty Should Permit 
Larger American Shipments 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—Negotiations will 
begin at once on the proposed Reciprocity 
Trade Agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain, according to information re- 
ceived from Washington, D. C., by officials of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. In 
a statement issued by the association, it was 
predicted that the position of United States 
lumber will be the pivotal point of negotiations 
between the two countries. 


We are informed from Washington, the 
statement declared, that the preliminary dis- 
cussions between officials of the two gov- 
ernments have revolved about the question 
of parity for United States lumber with Cana- 
dian lumber in the United Kingdom market. 
This is the largest single lumber market in 
the world, excepting the United States. Lum- 
ber is a major item in Great Britain’s 
economy. During the past three years Eng- 
land has constructed more than a million 
new homes, a figure far in excess of the new 
dwellings provided in this country during 
the same period. Lumber, with cotton and 
pork, formed the greater part of our exports 
to the United Kingdom for many years. 

Since the Ottawa Pact of 1932, which ac- 
corded Canada and other British Dominions 
preferential tariffs, American lumber exports 
to the great United Kingdom market have 
been all but wiped out. In effect, these 
tariffs have prohibited trade with the U. S. 
in all lumber items which Canadian mills are 
able to supply. 


Attention was called by the association to 
the importance of the pending negotiations to 


and the ultimate success of the reciprocity 
program substantially depends on the ques- 
tion of parity for United States lumber with 
Canadian lumber in the United Kingdom 
market. 





Timber Seasoning in Western 
Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Oct. 20.—In 
the timber industry of Western Australia, 
seasoning is highly important. At all the mills, 
numbering up to nearly one hundred, of vary- 
ing capacity, from a few loads (600 super 
feet) to 50 loads a day, there are stacks of 
boards and planks intended for high-class fur- 
niture and joinery purposes going through the 
process of air seasoning. At a few -of the 
larger mills there are dry kilns, some on an 
elaborate scale. The first kilns were of the 
American Tieman type, but the vagaries of 
these hardwoods of Australia demanded modifi- 
cations and changes of the principle employed, 
and experiments over many years gradually 
succeeded in mastering the difficulties. Today, 
the large and expensive plants are doing their 
work well, resulting in enhanced business for 
the sawmillers at highly remunerative rates, 
and giving general satisfaction to buyers. The 
photographs illustrate some of the air season- 
ing stacks at one of the largest centers in the 
State—Yarloop, and with small exceptions all 
the timber is jarrah (eucalyptus marginata), 
the State’s principal hardwood, which, when 
polished, is so much like mahogany that the 
early settlers of the State, in 1829, called it by 
that name. In this one seasoning yard there 
is always up to 600,000 super feet of timber in 


European Export Statistics for 
October 


ViENNA, Austria, Dec. 14.—The Comité In- 
ternational du Bois reports that the interna- 
tional timber market continued dull in Novem- 
ber. In spite of all the efforts of certain 
exporters, particularly Canadian, the volume of 
timber sold was but small. Stocks on hand in 
West European countries are still considerable. 
Continental and South European markets have 
shown no signs of weakening. Many exporters 
have withdrawn low-priced offers and export- 
ing countries are making use of the 10 percent 
export quota reduction to a considerable extent. 
October exports of individual countries fol- 
ow: 





Total 
Exports Exports 
(Including of Sawn and 

Column Plain Softwood 

3 or 4) (Including 
Country Cubic 7——Boxboards)——_ 
of Origin Meterst Meters7f Stds.*7 
Norway ...... 26,595 16,609 3,555 
Sweden ....... 546,099 478,749 102,472 
.  * aa 1,088,860 579,487 124,034 
= fe eee 1,115,536 676,090 144,711 
Esthonia ...... 59,801 40,763 8,725 
Od er 331,635 51,566 11,037 
Lithuania ..... 58,550 25,798 5,522 
POIANE ....oc.ss-0 212,685 104,176 22,298 
Czechoslovakia 142,784 36,348 7,780 
Austria ....... 261,986 151,504 32,428 
Yugoslavia 139,010 76,527 16,380 
Roumania ..... 152,021 83,979 17,975 

| Serer 4,135,562 2,321,596 496,917 


7Cubie meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


*Official equivalent is 4.672 cubic meters. 
Specimen copies of “Timber Trade Reports” 





Here are two views of air seasoning yards at Yarloop, Western Australia, where the principal species handled is jarrah, used for furniture and 
cabinet work. Each stack contains about 45,000 superficia! feet 


the whole Northwest, in their relation to the 
region’s payrolls, shipping, rail traffic and gen- 
eral business. 


The lumber balance sheet of the reciprocal 
trade policy with Canada, in its first year of 
practical operation, 1936, as stated by Senator 
McNary of Oregon, stood thus: 

American lumber exports declined 33 mil- 
lion feet, or 2% percent. American lumber 
imports increased 218 million feet, or 50 per- 
cent. In the case of the woods most largely 
manufactured in the Pacific Northwest, 
Douglas fir and West Coast hemlock, the 
augmented imports during the first year of 
reciprocity exceeded 100 percent. 


With its statement, the association presented 
tables which indicate that the United States 
share in the British market for northern Pacific 
Coast lumber dropped from about 70 percent 
in 1928 and 1929, to about 6 percent in 1935, 
1936 and 1937; while the American share in all 
export markets for northern Pacific Coast 
woods dropped from 80 percent in 1929 to 32 
percent in 1936. 


The West Coast lumber industry, the as- 
sociation statement concluded, is vitally con- 
cerned in these negotiations. We have pre- 
sented briefs and will be represented at the 
public hearings. Douglas fir lumber is the 
keystone of whatever treaty may eventuate; 


stacks, and every complete stack contains not 
less than 45,000 super feet of 1x4- to 1x6-inch 
boards, or other sizes. The stacking’ is done 
in careful fashion, and scarcely ever is a board 
not true. The men doing the work are known 
as semi-skilled workers, entitled to a margin 
over the basic or minimum wage set down by 
the State’s Arbitration Court authorities, of 
—_ per week, on a base wage of $21.50 a 
week. 





Argentine Softwood Imports for 
Five Years 


Buenos AIRES, ARGENTINA, Dec. 1.— Fol- 
lowing is a statement showing general imports 
of softwood lumber into Argentina during 1932 
to 1936, inclusive, which has been prepared by 
Teodoro M. Soldati, who acts as representative 
of manufacturers and exporters of lumber and 
timber to the Argentine markets: 


-——1936———_. -————1935——. 
Percent 
of Total 


Percent 

Feet of Total Feet 

Brazilian Pine. 95,034,624 43.11 96,748,565 39.62 

Pitchpine ..... 69,441,168 31.50 70,810,726 28.99 

Spruce, Oregon. 54,846,670 24.88 75,569,297 30.94 
(Douglas Fir) 


te. 
White Pine.... 1,109,101 0.50 1,056,594 0.48 
Totals ..... 220,431,563 244,185,182 


may be obtained free of charge from the C. I. 
B., at Vienna. 


Two Vessels Take Cargoes of 
Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 24.—California 
redwood lumber, totaling 1,223,000 board feet, 
served as the cargo for the maiden voyage of 
the Union Steamship Co.’s S.S. Kakapo, which 
sailed from Humboldt Bay Dec. 3 for Welling- 
ton and Auckland, New Zealand. The new 
vessel arrived at the Humboldt ports in ballast 
direct from the shipyards of Alexander Stephens 
& Sons, Glasgow, and will continue in the Pa- 
cific Coast trade. Departing the same day from 
Humboldt Bay was the Matson Line’s S.S. 
Hamakua with 1,470,000 feet of redwood ties 
for the Peruvian Corp. The two vessels car- 
ried the largest redwood export shipments of 
the fall quarter. 





1932——_, 
Percent 





-———1934—-—__, 1933 a 


= 

Percent Percent 

f of Total Feet of Total 
$ 35. 48,910,119 29.39 

62,714,497 32.25 54,654,974 31.72 71,693 309 43.09 

59, 280,114 30.48 55,776,475 32.37 44,737,778 26.88 


1,280,646 0.74 
172,280,950 


1,034,032 0.62 
166,375,238 


847,083 0.43 
194,435,566 
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European Countries Have 
Ratified Beech Convention 


Vienna, Austria, Dec. 9.—The European 
Beechwood Convention (E. B. C.), signed in 
Vienna Nov. 13, was ratified by all the organi- 
zations concerned, and has thus come into force, 
The next meeting of the executive committee 
has been convened for Dec. 17, in Vienna. 





Hymeneal 


FREEMAN-HARLOW—W. H. Harlow, W. 
H. Harlow & Sons, retail lumber firm, Boston, 
and Mrs. Harlow, announced on Christmas 
Day the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Carlton Harlow, to Reed Freeman 
of Milton. Miss Harlow graduated from 
Mount Holyoke College in 1936, and Mr. Free- 
man finished at the Babson Institute at 
Wellesley. No date has been set for the 
wedding. 


KOSSAK-W EINER—Friends learned the en- 
gagement of Irving Kossak, secretary-treas- 
urer Ideal Lumber & Supply Co. of Irvington, 
N. J., to Miss Martha Weiner, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Weiner of Elizabeth, 
N. J., recently. 


REISEN - WAGNER —Morris Reisen, vice 
president of the Reisen Lumber & Millwork 
Corp., Union, N. J., and Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Wagner of Elizabeth, N. J., were married 
Dec. 26 at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wagner. Mr. Reisen is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry K. Reisen of 
Newark. 


HAMILTON-CATES—Marian Cates, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Cates, of Toronto, 
Ont., was married on Dec. 18 to John Harley 
Hamilton, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard J. Hamilton. The father of the bride is 
well known in lumber circles as a member 
of the firm of Nicholson & Cates, Toronto. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton are spending their 
honeymoon in New York and Bermuda. They 
will make their home in Toronto. 


PIERRE-PALMER—NMr. and Mrs. Osmer K. 
Palmer, of Chehalis, Wash., have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, Miss Har- 
riet Jane Palmer, to William Henry Pierre, 
Seattle, formerly of Aberdeen, Wash. The 
wedding will take place Jan. 15 at the Palmer 
residence in Chehalis. Mr. Palmer is widely 
known throughout southwest Washington as 
head of the Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., in Chehalis. 


WOODS-HINCKLEY—Announcement is 
made of the marriage of Miss Lydia Hinckley, 
of Fall River, Mass., to Wallace Kelly Woods, 
of Boston, Mass., on Dec. . The groom. 
affectionately known to a wide circle of 
friends as “Kelly” Woods, is the son of the 
genial secretary-manager of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, E. E. Woods, 
of Kansas City. He graduated from Stan- 
ford University in 1934 and secured his 
Master’s Degree in chemical engineering in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1936, and since that date has been an in- 
structor at the Institute. The bride is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. F. B. Hinckley, of 
Fall River, Mass., and graduated from the 
New England Conservatory of Music in the 
sprine of 1936. The marriage took place in 
the Union Methodist Church, Fall River, and 
the young couple, after a short honeymoon, 
will make their home in Cambridge, Mass. 


GRAY-SHERMAN—On Dec. 22, Cecil Gray, 
proprietor of the Gray Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and Miss Mary Sherman 
were married in a quiet ceremony at Everett, 
Wash., by Rev. George Gunter. The vows 
were exchanged before a few close friends 
and relatives. The bride was attended by 
her sister, Mrs. Paul Herman. After the 
wedding, the bridal party enjoyed a reception 
and dinner. A group of Seattle lumbermen 
staged a surprise party in Mr. Gray’s office 
the next day to extend best wishes to him 
from the Seattle lumber fraternity. 


WIGGIN-PATTERSON —The engagement 
has just been announced of Miss Margaret 
Patterson, of Plainfield, N. J., and of “The 
Little House,” Bridgehampton, L. I., to Morrill 
Wiggin, of Brookline and Annisquam, Mass. 
Mr. Wiggin is president of Piers Operating 
Co., lessee from the Government of the piers 
and storage warehouses at Army Base on 
Boston harbor. He is also president of Lum- 
ber Stevedoring Co., which handles the lum- 
ber and other freight moving in and out of 
Army Base. He is a son of the late Harry H. 
Wiggin, who developed and for many years 
operated the Wiggin Lumber Terminal in 
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Charlestown, prior to which he had devoted 
many years to the wholesale hardwood busi- 
ness in Boston in the well known firm of 
Lawrence & Wiggin. Morrill Wiggin was 
graduated from Harvard in 1918. The wed- 
ding will take place in May or June. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 18 totaled 1,225,423 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 52,014 cars (a decrease of 1,124 
cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Dec. 4); grain, 70,655 cars; livestock, 
29,101 cars; coal, 306,930 cars; coke, 12,903 
cars; ore, 17,110 cars; merchandise, 295,764 
cars, and miscellaneous, 440,946 cars. The 
total loadings for the two weeks ended Dec. 18 
show a decrease of 43,459 cars below the 
amount for the two weeks ended Dec. 4. 
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Attack Diversion of State 
Compensation Funds 


Frankrort, Ky., Dec. 27.—A group of con- 
cerns subject to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is planning to institute suit soon to resist 
further assessments. The State already has 
seized during the last three years $96,145.51 of 
funds paid in by them for support of the Com- 
pensation Board, by transfer of the balance at 
the close of each fiscal year to the general ex- 
penditure fund. The statute under which the 
board operates, permits it to make an assess- 
ment at any time the fund becomes less than 
$60,000; for the last four years, assessments 
have been made. The Court of Appeals has 
held in a former case that tax imposed must be 
used for support of the Board only, and not for 
other purposes. 
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Make This New Year 


Resolution: -- 


“I Will Specialize on 
ESSCO During 1938” 





Let ESSCO PRECISION LUMBER and ESSCO SERVICE help 
you make 1938 your best and biggest year. Here’s lumber that 
means customer satisfaction—which means more business and 
more profit for the dealer. There’s saving, too, in getting all 
your supplies from one central source. 


ESSCO Lumber is cut from virgin timber. Its careful manufac- 
ture, scientific seasoning and precise grading have been winning 
the good will of customers for more than 50 years. Why not 
stock up now with these time-tested products? 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
money, is One way to help him, provided the interest rate on the 
money you lend him is in line with the supply and demand of 
the money itself..—M. PraLe CoLier, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bourbon Lumber Co., Paris, Ky. 


“Personally I think you have hit the proposition square on 
the head. As you know we are in a farming section here at New 
London and we notice many retired farmers living in the small 
cities such as New London and the surrounding communities. 
It seems to be the ambition of farmers to retire at a certain 
age and leave the farms to their eldest sons. However, many 
farmers have found that when they-retire to some small city on 
what they consider a reasonable income, in many cases this 
income decreases materially and in some cases disappears en- 





An article discussing in detail the AMERICAN LUMBER- 

MAN’S proposed program of farm tenant house construc- 

tion throughout the nation as a movement to help solve 

the unemployment problem and take several hundred 

thousand Americans off relief rolls will appear in the 
issue of Jan. 15. 











tirely. Therefore, I believe that in many instances some of these 
farmers will think twice before retiring and will be glad to 
remain on the farm and, as you state in your article, build an 
additional home for their children. In these days of the auto- 
mobile they can enjoy the conveniences of city life.”—BrENn- 
JAMIN Hartoguist, Hatten Lumber Co., New London, Wis. 


“The idea is okay."-—H. L. Munn Lumser Co., Ames, Ia. 


“From the dealers’ standpoint, if the thing can be done, it will 
be okay. There is no question but that the building industry 
will provide labor for more people than any other single indus- 
try in the United States once it gets into action. We believe 
with you that most farmers, when they are ready to retire, 
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would be happier living on their own farms than they would 
in a town or city for the reason you mention.”—O. F. Kreg, 
Gledhill & Kime Lumber Co., Crestline, Ohio. 


“On the whole, we greatly approve of your plan and would 
suggest that taxes be reduced on such improvements as though 
they were homesteads. We have $2,500 homestead exemption 
tax law in Iowa for the first twenty-five mills of tax.”— 
B. Harrincton, Home Lumber Co. (Inc.), Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


“Your idea of a campaign of building tenant homes is ideal- 
istic and commendable, but wholly without practical enforce- 
ment in the major part of the country. Farm lands are gener- 
ally mortgaged. (Note: U. S. Census says 50 percent). No 
bank I know of will lend money on long-time loans except to 
secure a bad debt. No land owners will spend money on tenant 
houses for the added reason they could find no tenant who 
could afford to pay the rent.”—-CHar.es E. Davinson, David- 
son Lumber Co., Greenville, Il. 


“In a considerable portion of the territory in this section of 
the country there is a surplus of residences on the farm due to 
consolidation of small farms into larger units. I believe that 
the rehabilitation of these houses should have been included 
in your suggestion for construction of new tenant houses.”— 
W. A. CocHEL, Editor, The Weekly Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“We think that you have an excellent idea and there are, of 
course, many arguments in favor of your plan. We would be 
whole-heartedly for such a campaign.”—H. A. HittMer Co., 
Freeport, Il. 


“The suggestion you make is so interesting that I am send- 
ing it to Congressman Ralph Gamble who is a member of the 
committee now engaged in studying the Housing Bill. He will 
know much better than I whether such an amendment would 
have a chance of adoption. It sounds intelligent to me.”— 
Bruce Barton, Representative, 17th New York District, 
Washington, D. C. 





Every builder needs this book 


Order a Supply Today 


A practical way for the builder 

to estimate ACCURATELY. 

Easy to use. Saves Hours on 
Every Job! 


The “Old Builder” is a real honest-to-goodness fellow. And in 
this book he gets right down to real facts and figures of esti- 
mating. Makes it quick, easy and simple A-B-Cl Here’s 
form after form, giving all listings needed to figure, item by 
item, the detailed cost of a large residential job, a modest 
cottage, a garage, or any other job you may have to figure. 
Contains a wealth of reference material. Using these printed 
listings saves you 1, to 3 hours of writing and figuring time. 
Every person who figures building 
costs should have a supply of these 
books. Mr. Lumber Dealer: Your 
name and address imprinted FREE 
on orders for 50 or more. Copies 
of the “Estimator” given to carpen- 
ters and contractors will be lasting 
advertisements for you. Order today. 


Use the coupon. 


431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





SPECIAL FEATURES 


With the complete forms are 
places for estimating: Extra 
costs caused by unusual loca- 
tions; tempor buildings; spe- 
cial concrete forms and form 
work; guard rails; sidewalk 
canopies; temporary and per- 
manent electric connections; 
water, sewer gas connec- 
tions; temporary heat: building. 
water ond other permits; public 
liability and special insurance; 
bond; expense of financing ap- 
plications; appraisals; negotia- 











PRICES: Single copy, 25c; 12 copies, 
$2.50; 50 copies, $8.00; 100 copies, 
$14.00; 250 copies, $27.50. On orders of 
50 or more, your name and address 
imprinted FREE. 
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Coupon Order ! 
Send Today 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


“The Old Builder's Esti- 
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Retiring Publicity Director Is Dined 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 27.—The staff of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on Dec. 16 tendered a testimonial dinner at 
the Cosmos Club to Theodore M. Knappen, di- 
rector of publicity for the organization, who has 
announced his retirement from office on Jan. 1. 
Mr. Knappen has been with the association for 
fifteen years, first as director of research 
activities, then as head 
of the trade extension 
committee, and for the 
past seven years as pub- 
licity director. The oc- 
casion was a happy one 
and a complete surprise 





THEODORE M. 
KNAPPEN, 


Washington, D. C. 


Honored at N. L. M, A. 
Staff Dinner 





to Mr. Knappen, who 
declared himself over- 
whelmed by congratula- 
tions of members and 
guests and the tele- 
grams and greetings he 
received. 

A feature of the din- 
ner was the handsomely 
printed “Open Letter” to Time Magazine, nomi- 
nating Mr. Knappen as the choice of the “Com- 
mittee on Common People Who Count” for that 
magazine’s “Man of the Year.” The four-page 
“letter” contained a full-page portrait of Mr. 
Knappen, making it a splendid souvenir of this 
memorable affair. According to a somewhat 
hyperbolical tale the “Committee on Common 
People Who Count” was organized by the men 





at Valley Forge in honor of the democratic 
spirit shown by General George Washington. 
The nomination of Mr. Knappen as the “Man 
of the Year,” was made, according to the com- 
mittee, because he is a “sort of Unknown 
Soldier type of character, who pays his taxes, 
takes care of his family, helps his friends, con- 
tributes to charity, never gets drunk, works hard 
without complaint, weathers illness cheerfully, 
worries about the poor, tolerates all people, 
feeds stray dogs, goes to church, encourages the 
young, consoles the old, improves his mind, 
saves his money, never gossips, sleeps well, and 
thinks no evil of others. That kind of char- 
acter which makes it possible for a sick world 
to overcome a welter of greed, stupidity, avarice, 
egotism and ballyhoo. You say there are no 
such people,” concludes the letter to Time. 
“Don’t kid yourself, Time, we know one. He 
is everything we say, and without his kind the 
wheels of this little old world would very much 
fail to go around.” 

Mr. Knappen has been in ill health for the 
past two years and expects to go to southern 
California for a much needed rest. He intends 
after recuperating to undertake editorial and 
publicity work as a free lance. He was asso- 
ciate editor of the Magazine of Wall Street and 
is the author of numerous articles in magazines 
and daily press, aside from the work he has 
done for the association. He will specialize on 
forests and forest industries, when he gets back 
to work. 





THE VALUE of the annual cut of fence posts 
in Michigan is well over'a million dollars, ac- 
cording to the Forest Survey which the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station has just 
made. To keep the 392,000 miles of farm, vine- 
yard and railroad fencing in good condition re- 
quires nearly 8,500,000 posts a year. 
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Indiana Annual of 1888 


InpranaPouts, INv., July 17.— 
The air was sultry hot this 
morning and scarcely a breeze 


Stillwell, 


* + 





of Lafayette, whojengaged in figuring on the con- 
read a paper on 
Strengthen the 
* 


“How tojtract for the first extensive 
Association.” |railroad about to be built in 


Dwight Fraser, of|China. He will present to the 


PONDEROSA | 


Let this Lumber 
be your leader 
all through ’38 


EKElamath Ponderosa 
builds good will for you 
by giving good satisfac- 
tion to your customers. 
Its exceptionally fine 
quality is added to by 
careful precision manu- 
facture in our modern 


SELECTS and COMMON 
S4S, Patterns or Rough 
Shop and Box 
Let us quote on your re- 
quirements or fill an or- 
der for you. Why not 

write us today? 





PRAG 
RIVER, OREGO/?. 
HUATINGTOR TAYLOR IG. 











stirred the flags that decorated 
the rotunda of the “New Deni- 
son” when the fourth annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana 
came together. Invitations had 
been sent out some time since 
by the secretary, W. B. Allen, 
designating the “New Denison” 
hotel as the place and July 17 
as the date when the gathering 
would occur. By some strange 
manipulation these invitations 
were held in transit somewhere, 
and many members were not in- 
formed until too late to come. 
Undoubtedly the attendance 
would have been large but for 
this unfortunate circumstance. 
However, the early morning 
trains brought in a goodly num- 
ber of members, and visiting 
wholesalers and _ irrepressible 
“hustlers” who represent whole- 
sale houses on the road. * * * 
At 11 a.m. the tall form of 
President C. C. Foster dark- 
ened the doorway, and the. gos- 
siping groups broke up, and 
centered about the genial execu- 
tive. * * * W. P. Blair took 
the chair for the afternoon ses- 
sion and introduced W. F. 





Indianapolis, said some very 
good things on “How Best to 
Conduct the Retail Lumber 
Trade.” * * * He suggested 
that the assembly be turned 
into an experience meeting. * * * 
Dwight Fraser was elected 
president; John Kirby, Muncie, 
vice-president; W. B. Allen, 
secretary-treasurer, and W. F. 
Stillwell, director. * * * Tue 
TrmBeRMAN was the only lum- 
ber paper represented at the 
meeting. 
* 8® @# 

One of the more important 
events of the year, as affecting 
the lumber trade of northern 
Wisconsin, is the. completion of 
the Minneapolis, Sault Ste. 
Marie & Atlantic Railroad. 
Track was laid into Sault Ste. 
Marie on Dec. 9. 


* * # 


Chin Ching Hock, commonly 
known all over the Pacific 
Northwest as “Wa Chong,” is 
now in China and has been for 
two years. He is the senior 
member of the wealthy firm of 
Wa Chong & Co., Seattle, which 
built one of the first brick 
blocks in Seattle. He is now 


Chinese government a very 
strong letter vouching for his 
business reputation, signed by 
all the bankers and many of 
the railroad men of Seattle. He 
will buy ties, lumber and bridg- 
ing materials on the Sound. 


* * @# 


The white cedar movement 
on the lakes, as well as by rail, 
has been enormous this year. 
Chicago dealers have handled 
the larger portion, their opera- 
tions including 8,000,000 ties, 
4,500,000 posts and 200,000 tel- 
egraph poles. Of the aggre- 
gate, 6,500,000 ties were re- 
ceived at this port by Lake. 

* *# # 

The Soper Lumber Co.’s bay 
shore mill at Menominee, Mich., 
is having an addition built, 
24x165, two stories and attic. 
The circular will be replaced 
by two Allis band saws this 
winter, which requires an ad- 
dition in power of one — 
and two boilers, making a bat- 
tery of seven boilers. New 
tramways have been erected in 
the yard, and the plant is suc- 
cessfully lighted an incan- 





descent electric light system. 


THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
4 26th YEAR 


OC TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
" oe Ruttan Block 
ui 
— Port Arthur, Ontario 




















Amermecanfiumberman 
National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 27.—Following is the National Lumber Manu factur 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1 
mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 
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ers Association’s report for two weeks ended Dec. 18, and for fifty 
936 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 
CEMNGEEE WAMN@ cca ccccccccccerectesesceressee 112 47,779,000 “ - ae of _ 41 } of = 
DE 2 te geleaegeete han o eeoESembemaaen 171 125,955,000 76 122°289'000 8s 147,720,000 58 
OE ined sus uekasesnecnenieee 116 71,303,000 61 79,108,000 54 90,321,000 47 
ET reer err eer 13 12,730,000 75 9'843.000 71 729'000 43 
END 6. 65 vce adie es nyked banana de 8 5,359,000 102 2,884,000 57 2'928,000 53 
EE a deans seve cesesctastancededes 10 121,000 133 1,978,000 47 2,849,000 52 
EE, “wie vw nc ep cicles June cowehuaeqe-e 19 2,302,000 50 1,737,000 69 27018,000 59 
ORES... ..0vscescsdupavacnnsths 449 265,549,000 72 255,694,000 68 296,451,000 53 
Hardwoods: ‘ 
ED . . . oo 6 0:6 04:0: 08-00 6 eames SS 797 11,188,000 * 9,180,000 * 7,219,000 x 
PONE SEPEWOOGED 2 on ccccccccdes tesetninewe 19 9,625,000 115 2,357,000 39 2,330,000 30 
Total Hardwoods .........+-+eee0s tees Oe 20,813,000 2 11,537,000. 9,549,000 
PEE cons oeeree de eenss ee ge CeheEwe ee - 528 286,362,000 ae 267,231,000 ea 306,000,000 
FIFTY WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
NS bn, oo a bt be + be eee adit ee meweeee 131 1,800,835,000 98 1,743,021,000 90 1,677,593,000 86 
a6 666600060 60 eeee~ ees generar. 171 4,966,846,000 99 5,122, 055, 000 105 4,630,716,000 90 
ss ae bas cha eee ennals 117 3,524.405,000 108 3,334,274,000 102 3,097,673,000 92 
GeePOeMIe MROGWOOE 2... ccc ccccccccccwccscces 13 453,823,000 103 434,918,000 105 394,030,000 
DEE COUN ccc cc ccc cede ees tesowemeeoee 9 138,116,000 101 131,328,000 100 117,556,000 98 
Ae ee re or eee Pee ee 10 156,569,000 122 127,908,000 106 i. 375,000 103 
PTD TOUIOOEE 6 oo ee Seen ecccccscscsers 18 120,168,000 110 90,302,000 123 2,598,000 113 
PE RUNOOED: cies bc Hee decsesccepece ees 469 11,160,762,000 102 10,983,806,000 102 10,119,541,000 90 
Roothesk Hardwoods (od«ckeekes aes oi eeeerees 677 363,778,000 97 326,060,000 300,345,000 78 
Northern Hardwoods ..............-.eeeee0:> 18 151,799,000 117 117,458,000 102 102,105,000 89 
PEEP Ty eee Ete 85 515,577,000 102 443,518,000 91 402,450,000 80 
"al a a ce 526 11,676,339,000 102 11,427,324,000 101 10,521,991,000 90 
eee 


TUnits of production. 


*No report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SeaTrLE, WasH., Dec. 29.—The 177 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 


production, shipments and orders during the 

two weeks ended Dec. 25, reported: 

Production 116,063,000 

Shinments 109,616,000 5.55% under production 

Orders 140,582,000 21.13% over production 
A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Average weekly cut for fifty-one weeks: 


Be sb cass 6b twedorn whe HW:0eeas we 99,617,000 

BG Fda weaetee<e dbase ees baw ean 98,411,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Be SW soca debwec WS oe ot 00 ced eee 57,485,000 


A group of 177 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 25 was 116,063,000 





feet, reported distribution as follows: 
Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

Fee 48,757,000 61,467,000 93,869,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 41,992,000 56,628,000 135,353,000 

Export 8,839,000 12,459,000 52,941,000 

Local 10,028,000 REE sow ean ceases 
109,616,000 140,582,000 282,163,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production; shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 
follows : Aver. for 2 


wks.ended Aver. for 51 wks. ended 


Dec. 25, Dec. 25, Dec. 26, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 57,485,000 98,411,000 99,617,000 


Shipments 53,921,000 
Orders 69,336,000 


101,455,000 
91,994,000 


96,588,000 
102,548,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or.EANS, La., Dec. 29.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Dec. 25: 
Average weekly number of mills, 100; 


Unitst, 82 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 45,092,000 
ROO og inoh> inanenas 36,684,000 
IED fond lak ae od:0 } o'd'e 4 » oe ae 29,838,000 
eS ee eer ere 32,982,000 


Number of mills, 109; Unitst, 86 
On Dec. 25, 1937 
en NO bec cies bec ec adeues 55,255,000 
EE ON, wacedomesccccnetnechne 390,896,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
TUnit is 275, 000 feet of “3-year average” 
production, 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 27.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Dec. 18: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 937 193 
Ee Pre eee 115 55,626,000 111,508,000 489,436,000 378,575,000 
oe ES SS rene 171 266,755,000 740,172,000 1,055,375,000 1,167,536,000 
I WO oan ct nent Chee Caaces 114 124,210,000 307,679,000 1,742,720,000 1,519,516,000 
California Redwood ............. 13 22,641,000 51,296,000 306,517,000 290,539,000 
Southern Cypress ...............- 8 4,005,000 8,090,000 162,431,000 154,961,000 
fats eas a's 6 ae wee 10 4,188,000 9,172,000 163,078,000 144,893,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............- 13 6,074,000 9,337,000 108,784,000 101,743,000 

Total Gottwoods «.........6e. 444 483,499,000 1,237,254,000 4,028,341,000 3,757,763,000 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 18 15,986,000 22,010,000 122,746,000 110,839,000 
Flooring— 
ee ee os Se 75 27,015,000 69,573,000 86,633,000 69,424,000 

*Unfilled orders reported by 13 and 18 mills respectively; stock by 20 mills. fUnits. 





Rulings on Application of Social 
Security Taxes 
By J. S. SEIDMAN, C. P. A.* 


“Foreign complications” play a part even in 
Federal social security rulings. An alien, after 
performing services in the United States in a 
taxable employment, returned to his home coun- 
try and requested a refund of the old age tax 
paid while working here. Uncle Sam said 
“No.” All services performed within the United 
States in a taxable employment are subject to 
payroll taxes, regardless of citizenship of the 
parties or place where contract of employment 


was entered into. 
* * 


Where “wages” for taxable employment are 
paid in form other than money, payroll taxes 
are computed on the basis of the fair value of 
what was paid. Accordingly, it is ruled that 
where an employe accepts a promissory note as 
remuneration for employment, the fair market 
value of the note at the time of delivery con- 
stitutes taxable wages. 


* * * 


Payroll taxes attach to payment. This applies 
not only to actual payment, but also to the cred- 
iting or setting aside of wages for an employee. 
Where compensation is credited to employees’ 
accounts with the unrestricted right to with- 


*Member Committee on Federal Taxation, American 
Institute of Accountants 


draw the amounts so credited, the tax attaches 
at the time the wages are credited, regardless of 
the time of actual payment. 

Now that the Social Security Act requires 
reports of wages “earned,” a recent ruling per- 
mits employers to prepare both the income tax 
and social security tax information reports on 
the same basis. For 1936 and prior years, form 
1099 (income tax) showed wages actually paid 
during the year, regardless of when earned. 
Amounts earned in December but paid in Janu- 
ary were thus reported in the year following the 
year when earned. This complication is now 
eliminated. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Dec. 25.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Dec. 11. 

Reports of an average of 115 mills: 

Total for 2 Weeks ended 


Dec. 18,1937 Dec. 17, 1936 

Production ...... 71,303,000 117,142,000 

Shipments ....... 79,108,000 147,168,000 

Orders received.. 90, 321,000 190,770,000 
Reports of 114 identical mills: 

Dec. 18, 1937 Dec. 17, 1936 

Unfilled orders... 124,210,000 307,679,000 


Gross stocks ....1,742,720,000 
Reports of 114 identical mills: 
7————_ Year to Date——__—_,, 
1937 1936 
Sueno 3,407,873,000 3,160,583,000 


. -8,272,282,000 3,163,204,000 
. -8,063,546,000 3, 276 ;828,000 


1,519,516,000 


Production 
Shipments 
OPGGES «e000 
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Amermean fiimberman 


Here’s What’s New-- 


Announces Intensified Sales Plan for 
Plywood and Doors 


W. M. MacArthur and L. J. Phillips, vice 
presidents of Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp., an- 
nounce that in anticipation of increased sales 
in 1938, intensified sales, merchandising and 
advertising plans are being put into effect at 
the present time. Dealer, builder and archi- 
tect programs will be released early in the year. 
The company’s new products, Rustic Laminex 
plywood, All-weather plywood, and the “138” 
line of 13@-inch garage doors will receive spe- 
cial advertising attention. The improvement 
program just completed at the Tacoma, Wash., 
plant places the company in position to meet 
present and future marketing requirements. 


Offers New Plastic Door Knobs in 
Variety of Colors 


All-plastic door knob assemblies in black, 
ivory, mahogany, Chinese red and various pastel 
shades are announced by Lockwood Hardware 
Manufacturing Co., maker of Patrician hard- 
ware. The knobs and their parts are inter- 
changeable to permit harmony with various dec- 
orative schemes. Flexibility in decorative use 
is enhanced by the availability of four designs 
in any standard hardware finish. Patrician tops 
of forged bronze can be set into plastic knob 
bodies if desired. The plastic material is re- 
sistant to wear and discoloration, will not fade 
or craze, and can be cleaned easily. 


Article on Tractors in Logging Pub- 
lished in Book Form 


A new booklet entitled “Tractor Advantages 
in the Redwood Region” by Emanuel Fritz, 
consulting forester of the California Redwood 
Association, has just been published by the 
association. A considerable part of the article 
is devoted to operation costs with tractors, 
and their flexibility, versatility and undeveloped 
possibilities are discussed. 


New Knife for Working Insulation 
Board Has Razor-Type Blades. 


The new No. 1299 Keen-Knife, manufactured 
by Stanley Tools, is designed for carving, trim- 
ming and decorating fiber insulating board, 
and for opening cartons, cutting paper, oil- 
cloth, linoleum, asbestos, rubber, rope and sim- 
ilar materials. The handle is made of cast iron, 
perforated with holes for lightness, and fin- 
ished with black japan. A fastening screw 











holds the two halves of the handle together. 
Inside the handle is a compartment for extra 
razor-type blades used with the knife. Five 
blades are furnished with each knife, and the 
price is 75 cents complete. 


Announces New Portable Electric 


Handsaw 


Model 77 is the name of a new electric hand- 
saw just placed on the market by Skilsaw, 
(Inc.) 3310-20 Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl., man- 
ufacturer of portable electric tools. The ma- 
chine is 18 inches long, weighs 15 pounds, and 
is equipped with a seven-inch blade. The blade 
has a free speed of 3600 r.p.m., and is. pro- 
tected by an automatic spring-operated teles- 


copic guard that rotates on bearings. It cuts 
23% inches in wood, cross-cuts 2-inch rough 
lumber, and bevel-cuts 2-inch dressed lumber 
at 45 degrees. The tool is designed to operate 
with minimum strain. on the hand of the user. 
The frame is made of special die-cast aluminum 
alloy, shafts are ball-bearing mounted, and a 
blower in the upper guard keeps the line of cut 
free from sawdust. 


Three New Booklets on Plywood 
and Its Uses 


Three new booklets covering all types of 
plywood including the new resinous bond hot- 
prest outdoor plywood are now available with- 
out cost to lumber dealers. “Handbook of 
Douglas Fir Plywood” is a complete discussion 
of the uses of this modern material for sub- 
flooring, sheathing, roof-boarding, and many 





special uses, together with a grade-use guide. 
“Super-Harbord for Outdoor Purposes” is a 
detailed study of the fabrication and advan- 
tages of this new outdoor plywood, guaranteed 
against ply separation and proof against mois- 
ture, weather and termites. “Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood—How and Where to Use” is a specific 
treatise prepared by the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association. It contains many practical sug- 
gestions for the application of plywood. The 
booklets are exceptionally attractive, and the 
cover of each is distinctive. Copies of all 
three will be sent to dealers who request them 
from the Harbor Plywood Corporation, Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 


New Bulletin on Industrial Recording 
Thermometers 


A new recording thermometer bulletin, 198-1, 
has just been issued by the Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass., manufacturer of industrial ther- 
mometers. A brief story on the value of ther- 
mometers is followed by separate descriptions 
of each type. The story of each class is com- 
plete and continuous, and includes appearance, 
range characteristics, thermal system, special 
bulbs and illustrations. The same plan is fol- 
lowed for other sections of information, and all 
items are grouped under easily recognizable 
heads. Free copies are available upon request 
to the manufacturer. 





To Develop South American 
Timber Tract 


Miam1, Fia., Dec. 27.—Jesse H. Knight, 
Washington attorney and president of the 
American Colombian Corp., announced recently 
that his company planned immediate develop- 
ment of a million acre tract in the Republic of 
Colombia owned by it. Mr. Knight and J. 
Moureese Powellson, geologist, of Sudbury, 
Ont., left by Pan American clipper for Barran- 
quilla to open up this tract, said by Mr. Knight 
to be worth $10,000,000 because of its rich oil 
and mineral deposits and timber. This property 
is only 75 miles from the famed Barco oil con- 
cession in Venezuela, and improvement of the 
port at Barranquilla and other, developments 
make it possible to proceed with exploitation. of 
the land, Mr. Knight said. 
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WHEN you need Hard- 
woods, Hemlock or 
i f Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
: Service. We have the 

timber and the equipment 

including modern dry kilns 
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Du AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


IWWELLAS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN, 
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| KNEELAND - McLURG § 


‘*‘KORRECT BRAND” 


HARD MAPLE FLOORIN G 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain “Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 


S Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. § 
PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 





















We Wish Everybody, 
Everywhere, a 


Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


M. J. FOX, President 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Amemecanfiumberman 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 27.—The high spot in 
the news developments of the month was the 
gathering of the Johns-Manville clan at the 
Boston Statler on Wednesday, Dec. 22. It took 
on the form of a retail marketing clinic and 
management conference, with heads of depart- 
ments of the Johns-Manville far flung organi- 
zation producing plans and specifications for a 
still wider use of its highly developed rules 
for the economic marketing of building mate- 
rial. A brief story of this meeting is told on 
another page of this issue. The value and ap- 
peal of these conferences is demonstrated by 
the number of New England dealers who came 
to Boston from all States and devoted the full 
day to these educational sessions. Massachu- 
setts registered 101 dealers; Rhode Island, 31; 
Maine, 21; New Hampshire, 16; Connecticut, 
10, and Vermont, 8. The largest registration 
from any one concern was that of W. H. Saw- 
yer Lumber Co., of Worcester with 8, headed 
by its president and including the heads of all 
departments. Then followed Dix Lumber Co., 
of Cambridge, with 5, headed by its treasurer, 
U. M. (Monte) Carlton; the D. D. Chase Lum- 
ber Co., of Haverhill, with 4, led by its presi- 
dent, H. L. Stone, and‘an equal number from 
Building Materials (Inc.), of Fall River and 
New Bedford. Companies registering 3 in- 
cluded J. J. Moreau, of Manchester, N. H.; Os- 
good Construction, of Nashua, N. H.; N. T. 
Fox Co., Portland, Me.; Wardwell Lumber 
Co., Bristol, R. I.; Builders Specialty Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; James C. Goff Co., Provi- 
dence; A. D. Tripp Lumber Co., Jewett City, 
Conn.; Park Lumber Co., Providence; John- 
son-Fuller Lumber Co., Fitchburg; S. 
Simpson (Inc.), Boston; Norfolk Lumber Co., 
Stoughton, Mass.; Watch City Lumber Co., 
Waltham. 

Other trade gatherings in January of real 
interest to eastern dealers will be the annual 
of the New England Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation at the University Club, Boston, Jan. 12 
and the Northeastern Retail convention in New 
York in the week of Jan. 24-27. The guest 
speaker at the wholesale meeting in Boston will 
be Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and brother 
of Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


Expects Little Benefit from New FHA 


In this column two weeks ago was presented 
a composite view of leaders in the trade as to 
the latest plans for housing construction by 
FHA, In today’s mail comes a letter from a 
prominent Connecticut retailer with a fine capi- 
tal and credit rating and an evident bent for 
sound and rational reasoning. It follows: 
Dear Sir: 

Will you permit me to congratulate you on 
being the one to at last put into print in a 
lumber trade journal, the first common sense 
words I have been privileged to read relative 
to the FHA? 

My trade association, and, I fear, many 
of my neighbors also, consider this firm a 
back number because I have refused to pub- 
lish over my name the bunk and political 
propaganda emanating from the Administra- 
tion in the guise of “advertising,” which 
propaganda seems to have been accepted by 
much of the public as evidence that at long 
last, a beneficent Providence in Washington 
has made it possible for an honest and thrifty 


SI. Herbert Bingham, 
Wholesale Lumber. 


Gimbers, Oies, Logs, Poles, Mine Props 
and Piling. 





Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 


man to build and own a home. It was time 
some ‘one told the truth. 

I thank you for the assurance that I have 
a little company in my hitherto lonely state. 


(Signed) 

Certainly the Building. & Loan associations, 
Co-operative & Savings Banks have in the past 
been able to finance a greater volume of home 
construction than has been undertaken in the 
past five years. Even in the first eleven months 
of 1937, in Massachusetts, there has been an 
increase of 21 percent in the value of homes 
built in the State and financed by the co-opera- 
tive banks. In the eleventh month—November 
—while the so-called “buyers strike” is still on, 
this group of banks supplied $4,674,650 for fi- 
nancing the building, buying, modernizing or re- 
financing of one- and two-family homes. This 
is an increase of 33 percent over November of 
1936. Yet in this same State in November 
there was a decrease of 15.6 percent from the 
October total, and of 16.8 percent from the to- 
tal of November one year ago. The loaning 
institutions are doing an admirable job in fin- 
ancing rational home building requirements. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—There 
has been definite improvement in the status 
of the market in this closing month of the 
year. The movement of lumber from the 
retail yards has been seasonally slow, but, 
as inventories have been unusually low, the 
call upon the distribution yards for replace- 
ments has been quite free, and the amount 
of stored stocks at the terminals has dropped 
sharply, while receipts by water declined to 
the low point of any month since deliveries 
were resumed in March following the marine 
strike. Receipts in December will not go 
far beyond 2,500,000 feet, largely ordered lots. 
The total for the year will not go beyond 
112,000,000 feet, and compares with 115,650,- 
778 feet in 1936; 89,917,582 feet in 1935, and 
61,360,392 feet in 1934, As the local surplus 
of unsold lots shrinks, the price level to 
dealers swings into better balance. Dimen- 
sion fir at the docks is held today at a dis- 
count ranging from $9.50 to $10 from page 16 
of the West Coast list, which brings the cost 
to dealers 50 cents to $1 higher than in 
October and November. There has been a 
steady increase in the volume of orders for 
mill shipment placed with local distributors 
for early spring delivery, and here again 
there is a definite resistance to price con- 
cessions, as the mills are in a stronger posi- 
tion, though not at a price level that is 
quotably higher. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Demand continues in 
small volume. Mill orders were at a low 
level through November and December as 
yard inventories were being held down. Un- 
til the mills in the eastern Canadian Prov- 
inces reach an acceptable price basis with 
the English buyers, it will be difficult to gage 
the probable volume of Provincial spruce to 
be offered in New England and New York 
through 1938. Steamer rates for moving this 
lumber to England—normally at 50 to 60 
shillings—went to 125 shillings per standard 
three months ago, with one charter reported 
at 135 shillings. Two months ago this rate 
dropped to 110 shillings, and a recent charter 
for spring loading is reported at 85 shillings. 
Small sizes of dimension delivered at Boston 
points, 2x3- and 4-inch, sell mostly at 
$33@34; 6-inch at $34@35, up to $40@41 for 
the 10- and 12-inch. Orders and offerings of 
boards are light, but prices hold steady at 
$35@37 for the 6- and 7-inch, and $32@34 
for the 4- and 65-inch. The 2-inch bundled 
furring is held by the larger mills at $32, 
with lots offered by small mills as low as 
$30@31. The 3-inch is $1 higher. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Most sales of 1%- 
inch spruce lath are at $4.25 delivered at 


, Boston points, with the 1%-inch at $4.75@5. 


Sales have been in fair volume. White cedar 
shingles are quite active at $4.35@4.50 per 
square for extra’s; $4 for clears; $3.50 for 2nd 
clears, and $3.10 for clear walls. West Coast 
red cedars have been purchased freely by 
yards from local storage at $4.85@4.95 per 
square for the 18-inch Perfections; $4.40@4.50 
for the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1; $3.80@3.90 for 
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No. 2, and $2.85@2.95 for No. 3. Some busi- 
ness has been booked for shipment from 
British Columbia mills after the turn of the 
year. All rail sales by Washington mills for 
delivery at New England points are at $4.72 
for Perfections; $4.15 for No. 1 XXXXX; $3.50 
for No. 2, and $2.90 for No. 3. This represents 
an advance of 10.cents in the latter grade, 
and a drop of 20 cents in the No. 2 grade. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—tThere has been 
very little pressure by the mills to book new 
business, and it is too early for the placing 
of season contracts for supplies by the wood- 
workers. This applies also to the demand 
from the maple heel shops, which have not 
started buying for the spring trade. With 
few transactions recorded, there is nothing 
upon the trade surface upon which to base 
even a guess as to the probable direction in 
which the price list will move when buying 
is resumed in late January. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—tThe call for inch 
square edge box continues in fair volume, 
with little pressure required to move desir- 
able lots. The 6- to 10-inch No. 4 boards are 
held at a range of $27@30, with the No. 3 
as low as $32 and as high as $35. There is 
little call for inch round edge, and the sup- 
ply is more than ample. The wide average 
lots sell as high as $16 on cars at the shipping 
point. with inferior lots selling down as low 
as $13. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


During the past two weeks, as stocks have 
melted, there has developed a steadier tone to 
prices. Another significant late development is 
the appearance in the market of quite a volume 
of round lot schedules calling for shipment 
direct from the mills, and a number of orders 
of this type have recently been booked, for 
delivery in the early spring. Extremely low in- 
ventories at nearly all retail yards justify the 
assumption that early January purchases from 
local terminals will quickly absorb surplus 
holdings and start the flow of water ship- 
tnents from the mills. While figures ar; not 
yet available covering December receipts by 
water, it is known that the total is the low- 
est of any month since the marine strike 
ended last Feb. 4. Business at the yards has 
beén seasonally slow through December, but 
many dealers are keeping busy with the de- 
tails of annual inventory. 

Not a few retailers are absorbed by prep- 
arations for the big convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s’ Association 
scheduled for the week of Jan. 24-28 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. During this convention 
week the Northeastern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and, probably, the Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors’ Association, 
will’ sandwich in their annual meetings at 
midtown hotels. 

A trade organization of recent origin is 
the New York Wholesale Lumber Club, which 
has established headquarters at 40 East 49th 
Street. Twenty-five of the leading wholesale 
concerns in the district are affiliated. The 
group maintains close contact with the active 
manvfacturers in all sections, to the end that 
mill product may be moved through regular 
channels to the consumer. 

President Coulbourne, ‘of Philadelphia, and 
Secretary Sid Darling of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association are sched- 
uled to address the annual meeting of the 
New England Wholesale Lumber Association 
at the University Club in Boston on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 12. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The two-months’ strike of longshoremen 
which caused the Merchants & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co. to tie up its steamers plying be- 
tween this port, Savannah, Jacksonville and 
Miami, has ended in a compromise wherein 
both sides made concessions. The suspension 
of operations proved to be a serious matter 
for longleaf distributors especially. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There has been 
a seasonal decline in demand. The belief 
prevails that prices have scraped bottom and 
some distributors are even sanguine enough 
to expect advances. Stocks have shown no 
further accumulation of ‘consequence. 


LONGLEAF PINE—It will be admitted that 
this wood has experienced a slowing down 
in movement, but distributors are optimistic 
as to demand and expect a strengthening of 
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values. Assortments are large enough to 
take care of any needs likely to arise. 


CYPRESS—This wood is probably the 
firmest in the market, with the producers 
making no concessions, and with the sup- 
plies not pressing on the market, but large 
enough to take care of wants without delay. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Distributors of 
lumber from the West Coast continue to re- 
port a slowing down in the movement. It 
is believed, however, that values have 
reached bottom and that an upward move 
will develop before long, a belief based upon 
the knowledge that curtailed production has 
cut heavily into the available supplies. 


HARDWOODS — Demand continues quiet. 
Furniture factories and other industrial con- 
sumers have been buying with much less 
freedom. Volume of business continues fair, 
with only the export division slowed up de- 
cidedly. Something like a shippers’ strike 
has been evoked by the action of the Atlantic 
Freight Conference in announcing an ad- 
vance in ocean freight rates on lumber be- 
ginning with Jan. 1 next. Steamship lines 
have sent out notices of the increase, but 
confirmation of the new rates by the accept- 
ance of shippers has been so far withheld. 
Exporters feel that with the foreign business 
already seriously affected by the disturbed 
political conditions in Europe, the steamship 
lines should have refrained from adding to 
the cost of putting down stocks abroad. Some 
shippers have preempted all cargo space to 
be secured up to Dec. 31, and this action has 
stimulated the export movement. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is ending the year in a 
quiet manner, with both retailers and indus- 
trial buyers planning to take inventories be- 
fore adding to their stocks. The month’s 
record of sales is not as satisfactory as it 
might have been had Buffalo and surround- 
ing territory not been overwhelmed by one 
of the heaviest snowfalls on record for De- 
cember. Wholesalers look for an improved 
demand soon after the beginning of the new 
year. Lumber prices have shown few changes 
lately, and most of them are upward. 


HARDWOODS—The hardwood market has 
been displaying its normal pre-inventory 
dullness, and any purchases made have been 
either for immediate needs or for delivery 
after the new year opens. The tendency is 
toward greater price firmness, particularly 
on the part of the larger producers. The 
amount of stock offering is curtailed. 


WESTERN PINES—The demand has been 
very light. With the closing down of numer- 
ous mills, the price tendency has been up- 
ward. A firm market prevails in both Idaho 
and California pines, with some items of the 
list in short supply. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market is firm, 
though sales are light, as is usual at the year 
end. Canadian mills are holding prices firm 
and a strong market is looked for, owing 
partly to increased costs. - Stocks are not as 
large as they often are at this season. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Buyers gener- 
ally are keeping out of the market, unless 
forced to cover special contracts. Many are 
holding back until after inventory time, but 
feel that today’s prices are bargains. There 
has been no changein quotations. Most mills 
will be closed down from Dec. 24 to Jan. 3. 
Many mills, large and small, had already 
shut down to await an improvement in the 
market. Unsold stocks are small, and even 
a fair demand would soon cause a shortage 
of many items, but it is impossible to sell 
at today’s market prices without entailing 
a loss. Many roofer and framing mills, buy- 
ing stock from small mills nearby, are’ hold- 
ing lumber that they can not work into 
roofers and dressed framing -and sell unless 
prices advance $1 to $2. There is less lumber 
being produced today in this section than for 
many months past, and some buyers are be- 
ginning to get a little bit anxious about 
future supplies. The erection of large pulp 
mills, which will take a tremendous amount 
of cord wood, ts going to have quite an effect 
on sawmilling. 








The Best of 


COMBINED ASSETS 
over $24,000,000 





Everything For 


oe 1938 ote 
Is The Sincere Wish Of The 
ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Established 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 1876 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 1895 
Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 1895 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 1895 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 1897 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 1901 


Seattle, Washington 


COMBINED SURPLUS 
over $12,000,000 


Detailed statement of each or all of the companies sent upon request. 
































OAK FLOORING ¢epaR LINING HARDWOODS 


Now! Plan a Big Business Year on 
) Williams & Voris Flooring 


This superfine flooring always wins the builder's 
praise. Cut from choicest oak, seasoned scien- 
tifically, manufactured on modern machines, ‘it is 
beautiful in color, fine in finish, uniform in texture. 
You'll like our Cedar Closet Lining. Learn about 
its exceptional quality. Large stocks of Mixed 
Hardwoods. Straight or Mixed Cars. Let us quote. 


WILLIAMS & VORIS LUMBER CO.,,  cuattanooca, Tenn 


Many a Bradley-Miller 
Frame you can sell in ’38 


Start NOW, with the New Year, and push Bradley- 
Miller Frames. They build trade for you by giving your cus- 
tomers more for the money in design, construction, durability. 


Genuine White Pine or Ponderosa. 


We can supply all your lumber needs in Northern and Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa, Yellow Pine, White Spruce, Fir, Red 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles, Quality Box Shooks. Direct Mill 
Write today. 


MBE RES a 


Shipments or Mixed Cars. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA TRADE-PAYROLLS — State 
manufacturing industry averages show 7.6 
percent more employees, 11.9 percent larger 
weekly payrolls, and 4.1 percent larger 
weekly employee earnings in the logging and 
sawmill industries in November, 1937, as com- 
pared with the same month in the previous 
year. In the furniture manufacturing indus- 
try, compared with November a year ago, 
November showed 6.7 percent less employees 
and 3.9 percent less weekly payrolls, but a 
gain of 3 percent in average weekly em- 
ployee earnings. For other wood manufac- 
tures, November showed no gain in employees 
over November a year ago, 1.6 percent less 
weekly payrolls, and 1.6 percent less average 
weekly employee earnings. ; . 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—tThe percentage changes in the dol- 
lar value of retail sales of lumber and build- 
ing materials in California, Oregon-Washing- 
ton, and the eight Rocky Mountain States for 
October, 1937, follow: CALIFORNIA, 49 firms 
in October report a loss of 15.3 percent as 
compared with the same month last vear, 
and a September to October decline of 5.1 
percent. OREGON-WASHINGTON, 31 firms 
report an October loss from a year ago of 
1.6 percent, and a Septembér to October de- 
cline of 13.2 percent. EIGHT ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN STATES, 141 firms report a 3.7 percent 
gain in October over the same months last 
year, and a September to October decline of 
7.7 percent, 


CONFERENCE RATES—Due to slim offer- 
ings and tramp competition, the Pacific-Euro- 
pean Conference recently. reduced the mini- 
mum rate on lumber to 80 shillings from 90 
shillings. Effective Feb. 8, the Pacific West- 
bound Conference announced rate increases 
as follows: Boards, building etc. to $8.50 from 
$8 W/M; roofing material, to $9 from $8 
W/M and WT; furniture, new, steel or wood, 
to $10.50 from $9 W/M; molding, wooden, to 
$6 from $5 W/M. 

FURNITURE SALES — The percentage 
changes in the dollar value of retail sales 
of furniture in California, Oregon-Washing- 











The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


7 “Shows up” scattered piles. 
vents Over-Buying. 

4 Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

4 Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 

{ Plenty of space to list all “*ems 
carried in stock. 


POSTPAID PRICES 


1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book $ 1.50 

4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 

10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


Pre- 


10.00 


PEPUUCCT he cavarergede 


For Sale By 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Market News from Am 


ton, and eight Rocky Mountain States for 
October, 1937, follow: CALIFORNIA, 28 
firms report a loss of 6.3 percent, compared 
with October last year, and a September to 
October gain of 0.6 percent. OREGON-WASH- 
INGTON, 38 firms report a loss of 7.0 percent, 
compared with October last year, and a Sep- 
tember to October decline of 9.7 percent. 
EIGHT ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES, 51 firms 
report a loss of 0.2 percent, compared with 
October last year, and a September to Octo- 
ber decline of 3.5 percent. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The more-than-sea- 
sonal lull continues. Ponderosa pine shop 
grades recently went off $3 to $4, with no 
published change in selects and commons, 
Molding, which had been unsettled recently, 
is firming up, and, although still weak, im- 
provement is expected from now on. Sugar 
pine shop grades were off $2 recently, with 
no change in selects. 


REDWOOD—Western yards are reported to 
be doing some buying now. In general they 
are believed to be carrying stocks way below 
normal requirements. Production continues 
on a curtailed basis, with mill inventories 
gradually becoming more balanced. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The local market con- 
tinues dull. Mills report orders ahead of 
production now, and some firming of prices 
in certain items. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Cold weather is 
reducing production and helping to stiffen 
prices of logs and consequently of lumber and 
red cedar shingles. Increased inquiry gives 
a more encouraging outlook for the new year. 
Decrease in mill stocks of all kinds is re- 
ducing pressure of surplus items on the 
market, so that prices are better maintained. 


RAIL—Both inquiry and orders are im- 
proved. Stocks are not high at mills cater- 
ing to this market, and tend to be broken. 
Low-priced lumber is being offered by mills 
forced to liquidate excess inventories of some 
items. Prices of uppers show variations of 
$2 to $3. Inquiries are coming from alert 
buyers who hope to place orders before prices 
advance. 


INTERCOASTAL—tTrade has again quieted 
down. With better sales, quotations were 
raised, and the mills are holding to the new 
figures. A few items are scarcer and stiffer 
in price. Eastern stocks are believed ample 
for present consumption. Cargo mills are not 
piling up any particular surplus. The prin- 
cipal competition comes from lines owned by 
lumber shippers which find it necessary to 
fill space. 


CALIFORNIA—Buyers are still picking up 
all the cheap stuff offered. Mills that are 
trying to reduce inventories before Jan. 1 
find California a ready market. 


EXPORT—The European Conference has 
reduced the rate to the United Kingdom to 
65 shillings, and that to the Continent to 80 
shillings, both minimum figures. Two or 
three days following the Conference reduc- 
tions, however, the charter rate advanced, 
with the result that it is hard to book at 
Conference’ rates. Lumber movement to 
Europe is slow: British Columbia mills have, 
however, booked some large orders placed on 
prices offered by buyers. The rate to the 
Argentine has been reduced $2. Some old 
orders are being shipped to Japan, and a 
small volume is moving to Hongkong. Japan 
is issuing no letters .of credit. South Africa 
is buying very little; most orders call for 
pine and Douglas fir uppers. Freights are 
steady insofar as American ships are con- 
cerned; B. C. rates are $1 less, and Canadian 
mills also have a preferential tariff of $1.85 
per thousand on rough lumber. There is a 
sizable demand from the Hawaiian Islands. 
Steamers are about booked to capacity for 
January and February, mostly for stock fill- 
ins. Letting of some large Government con- 
tracts will call for larger shipments early in 
the new year. The Islands imported 84,331,824 
feet for 1937 up to November, as compared 
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to 61,315,912 feet in 1936. Weak domestic 
und Oriental markets increased competition 
for the desirable Hawaiian business, so prices 
weakened. 


SHINGLES—Prices are holding steady, with 
No. 3 shingles strongest. No. 1 XXXXX 
stocks are large, and move slowly. Stocks 
are accumulating slightly, but some scarcity 
of cedar logs is expected to further curtail 
production. 


LOGS—Despite slack demand from the 
mills, log prices are held firm by camp shut- 
downs. Hemlock is getting scarce and is 
priced at $11@12. Big fir logs are plentiful. 
Fir sells at $12, $18 and $25. Small fir logs 
bring $11 and $15, and $12 and $16. Peewies 
can be bought at $12.50@13. Peelers are sold 
at $30@32 and $24@25. The inventory is still 
good, but it is expected that input will be 
small the next two months. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Lumber producers in this area expect a 
rather quiet market for this month end. Buy- 
ers are inclined to await the turn of the 
year, following the taking of inventories. 
Logging operations largely have been sus- 
pended until after the first of the year, and 
mills, which have been working on reduced 
schedules, are planning holiday vacations of 
a week or two, during which they will make 
repairs and replacements. Sales in all mar- 
kets are small. Foreign demand is negligi- 
ble; domestic cargo business is hardly one- 
half of last year’s, and rail trade is at about 
the same rate as domestic cargo. Unfilled 
orders stand at about one-fourth the level of 
the best months early this year. Manufac- 
turers are looking forward hopefully to de- 
velopment of a home-building program that 
may change the situation. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Buying is chiefly by 
retail yards for rounding cut stocks. Orders 
usually are for mixed material, with “rush” 
stipulated. Practically all the demand on 
retailers at present is for repair material. 
Although mills have more stock than they 
had a year ago, many items are in short sup- 


ply. Dimension and low grade boards are 
particularly scarce. Prices as announced 
some months ago are firm, with premiums 


being paid for items in short supply. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Labor diffi- 
culties restrict post and pole production, but 
some camps are in full operation. An acute 
shortage of both posts and poles of all sizes 
is evident, with prospects of serious scarcity 
in the near future. The northern white 
cedar sales are active—when cedar is obtain- 
able—but supply can not keep up with de- 
mand. It is probable that higher quotations 
will appear for both posts and poles in the 
very near future. 


Portland, Ore. 


COLUMBIA RIVER—It now appears, ac- 
cording to well informed local lumbermen, 
that the bottom of the market was reached in 
November, when both American and foreign 
orders showed recovery, and the mills in this 
territory—those that were operating,—found 
themselves able to resist further price de- 
clines. The bottom for common dimension 
was about $15, or about $3 above the depres- 
sion low of a few years ago. It has since 
advanced, some say, to about $16 or $16.50. 
Further strength after the first of the year 
is expected. There is a general determina- 
tion to guard against overproduction, and to 
firmly resist price declines in the face of cur- 
rent higher operating costs. Holiday dull- 
ness is apparent in the market, but the 
undertone appears to retain the firmness dis- 
played before the holiday period set in. Pro- 
duction at Portland proper is still way below 
normal, with most mills closed. 


INTERCOASTAL—Allowing for holiday 
season quiet, orders from the Atlantic sea- 
board are continuing at a pace set earlier 
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this month—still slow but above level of the 
autumn slump. Prices are being maintained. 


CALIFORNIA—The southern State is more 
interested than for some time, and plenty of 
cargo space is available for January or later 
loading. A brisk market should develop with 
spring season not so very far off in southern 
California. 

RAIL, NEARBY, LOCAL—Some items are 
especially scarce in this area, but the market 
generally is quiet. Rail business is particu- 
larly dull. 

EXPORT—Chief interest at the moment is 
in South American trade. Oriental and 
European orders are extremely limited, with 
ample space available for most shippers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWoOODS—Cincinnati lumbermen are 
going into the New Year with the smallest 
volume of unfilled orders since 1932. There 
is, however, a better inquiry; most of it 
comes from customers who are seeking a 
basis for inventory values, but some of it 
indicates a disposition to buy in a small way. 
Holders of Appalachian hardwoods are not 
forcing sales, there being no price cutting. 
Some operators think that mill stocks are 
25 percent under normal, and others hold 
that they are as much as 50 percent under; 
and all realize that they are between 10 and 
15 percent below what they were this time 
last year. Southern hardwoods are in the 
doldrums, and prices are weak, especially on 
red and sap gum, prices of which are down 
$15@17 compared with those current this 
time last year. Oak flooring is more firmly 
held and prices are more regular. 


SOFTWOODS—Business in southern pine 
and cypress is dull. Country retailers are 
doing a better business as farmers cash in 
on their money crops, particularly on tobacco. 
Building is slow and retail inventories are 


ae Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST TRADE—Quiet prevails- in 
lumber circles. Production has been sharply 
curtailed, as mills do not deem it necessary 
to build up stocks. Retail yards are con- 
eerned with inventory and, with building 
lagging, feel no incentive to increase current 
small stocks. Prices of practically all items 
are at recent low levels, and indications are 
that they will continue easy during January. 
Mill men and wholesalers report that a little 
inquiry reached the local market this week, 
and that some companies placed orders for 
January shipment. The volume, however, was 
too limited to influence the market. Retail 
line yards have made sharp reductions in 
stocks during the last few months, generally 
failing to replace sold items in any volume. 
The report of the Federal Reserve Bank for 
November showed that inventories of 155 
yards Dec. 1 were 18.6 percent smaller than 
a month before, and 7.2 percent smaller than 
at the same time a year ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Inventories of mills are 
mixed, with some items scarce, while others 
are over-stocked. There is no effort to in- 
crease stocks. Common lumber is weak, but 
upper grades find better support. 


WESTERN PINES—Mills have not been 
successful in boosting prices, although pro- 
duction generally has been curtailed for 
several months. Stocks of Ponderosa are in 
good assortment, and dealers are not expe- 
riencing much difficulty in getting prompt 
shipment on their mixed car orders. Yard 
buying has been light and scattered. 

DOUGLAS FIR—Stocks are ample but not 
large, and assortments are poor. Prices have 
held unchanged. Inquiries are light. 





Several Congressmén have already 

endorsed the “American LuMBER- 

MAN tenant house plan. Ask your 

Congressman to back the plan, 
too! Write today! 


Amemcanfiumberman 


nlerica’s Lumber Centers 


HARDWOOD—A sharp pick-up in inquiries 
was reported by hardwood dealers here dur- 
ing the last week. The industry generally 
has been at a virtual standstill for weeks, 
due to the withdrawal of furniture buyers. 
No. 2 sap gum was actively sought, and stocks 
were insufficient to meet demand. 


OAK FLOORING—There has been an _ in- 
creased number of inquiries from dealers, 
who are low on assorted grades. Prices are 
steady. 

CYPRESS mills report that stocks are suf- 
ficient to ship mixed cars promptly. Buying 
continues light and prices are unchanged. 


SHINGLES — Manufacturers are voicing 
vigorous complaints about the low prices pre- 
vailing for red cedar shingles. Recent ad- 
vances have brightened the picture, together 
with the restriction of Canadian imports. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN FARDWOODS—Inquiries are 
being received in increasing numbers for 
hardwoods for delivery during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, and some orders are being 
placed. The furniture industry, which has 
been relatively inactive, apparently is expect- 
ing a large volume of orders for furniture 
and preparing to make commitments. Some 
oak is being sold and a quantity of gum. Con- 
siderabie of the lower grades of both woods 
is moving at about the same prices as were 
quoted two weeks ago. Some ash is also 
being sold, FAS inch selling at around $55, 
with common at about $30. Probably more 
than 80 percent of mill production is closed 
down, and operating mills are sawing only 
logs that have accumulated. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING sales have been 
dull for the past six weeks, making about 
25 percent of mill capacity, and production 
is at 34 percent capacity. Flooring manu- 
facturers’ stocks total about 85,000,000 feet, 
and as 65,000,000 feet is regularly required 
as a minimum, the surplus of 20,000,000 is not 
considered excessive. Flooring prices are un- 
changed. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


mills have 
slowed production, while a few are shut 
down altogether, for annual overhauling. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Demand has held 
up to expectations, prices remain firm, and 
improved demand is expected after Jan. 1. 
Substantial forwardings have been made, on 
orders booked earlier. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Shortleaf is still slow, 
but prices remain at recent levels. T.ongleaf 
continues in its relatively satisfactory status. 

HARDWOODS—Business is difficult to find, 
practically all operators indicate. Stocks are 
in good condition. 

CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH—Lath are 
slow, but demand for shingles is fair. Stocks 
of both remain rather poor. 

EXPORTS 
during December, for continental and other 
destinations, in anticipation of rate changes, 
but the movement has been far from heavy. 
Operators report considerable activity in in- 
quiry, but little actual business booked. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—That most buy- 
ers are convinced lumber prices are dragging 
bottom is evidenced by a slight pick-up in 
orders the past ten days, and increased in- 
quiry. Stocks are better assorted than they 
were a year ago. Finish, casing, base and 
mouldings are the scarcest items. B&better 
flat and edge grain flooring 3- and 4-inch, 
continue to be in very limited supply with 
certain mills although a few are reported to 
have these items in surplus and have made 
$2 to $3 concessions recently on quantity 
lots of edge grain. Continued wet weather 
has limited logging operations. Production 
has been curtailed by a number of’ large 
mills. Some time ago, many large mills dis- 
continued buying green lumber from small 
operators, and closed down most small mills 








that were cutting in their own timber; other 
small plants have closed because of low 
prices or difficulty in making shipments. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—There has been 
an increase in inquiries, some of which have 
been converted into orders for shipments 
after the first of the year. Lumber stocks are 
slightly heavier than usual, but the mills 
have a smaller quantity of logs banked than 
for several years, so production will be ma- 
terially curtailed for several months to come. 











Sallis Service 


will help you 
keep ahead in ’38 


Our two big mills are 
modernly equipped — 
precision machines, up- 
to-date steam dry kilns. 
Quality production of 


Yard and Shed Items, Eased 
Edge Dimension, Flooring. 
Ceiling. Siding. Finish, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base. etc. 





Shed stock is kiln-dried. 
Air-dried items Ligna- 


san-treated. Let us quote. 
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Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Primavera, Rosewood, Mahogany, 
Guanacaste, Cedar -- Logs 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., yEW ouicane E: 















“Rest your dogs ond seve your sox, 
There's no need for walking blocks, 
Spending money, time and pep — 


Here's Downtown at your doorstep.” 





SAINT 


touis 


OVER 50 


OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 


LESS, SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 
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Protests High Ocean Rates On 
Plywood Eastbound’ 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 24.—The Pacific For- 
est Industries, an organization of Pacific 
Northwest plywood manufacturers with head- 
quarters here (Axel H. Oxholm, managing 
director), has filed a formal complaint with the 
United States Maritime Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., attacking the validity of pro- 
posed increases in ocean freight rates on ply- 
wood shipments moving from Tacoma and 
other Puget Sound ports to European desti- 
nations. Even under present tariffs of the 
Pacific Coast-European Conference, rates on 
eastbound shipments are higher than en Euro- 
pean shipments westbound. The new increased 
rates are scheduled to become effective the first 
of the year. Suspension of the order in- 
creasing rates, and a hearing to determine 
whether Puget Sound shippers are not now be- 
ing discriminated against even under present 
rates, is asked. 





Taking 3 Million Feet From Area 
to Be Covered by Dam 


Potosi, Wis., Dec. 27.—It is estimated that 
3,000,000 board feet of sawable timber will be 
claimed from 10,000 acres of forest and under- 
brush on both sides of the Mississippi River 
and from the islands between Sandy Hook and 
Cassvill, a distance of 32 miles, by workmen 
now engaged in clearing this Mississippi River 
valley lowland. A dam for Mississippi River 
flood control at Sandy Hook will put this area 
under water. 





Transfers Arkansas Property 


Pine Biurr, ArK., Dec. 27.—A deed trans- 
ferring all holdings of the Stout Lumber Co. in 
Jefferson and other Arkansas counties to the 
Southern Co. for a consideration, indicated by 
revenue stamps, of $96,500, has been filed here. 
It covers all of the real property, oil and gas 
holdings, lands and timber owned by the com- 
pany. A warranty deed, from Joseph O. Swink 
to the Resettlement Administration, covered 968 
acres in Arkansas County and 102% acres in 
Jefferson County ; the consideration was $21,000. 





Forest Commission Approves 
Acquisition of 89,010 Acres 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 27.—Approval for 
purchase of a total of 89,010 acres of land at 
a cost $281,330.18 to be added to the National 
Forests, was given Dec. 16 by the National For- 
est Reservation Commission. The acquisitions 
are divided among twenty-four national forest 
units located largely in eastern and southern 
States. 

The Commission also approved an additional 
purchase of 20,985 acres containing 262 million 
board feet of Ponderosa pine within the boun- 
daries of the Ochoco national forest in Oregon 
at a price of $288,000. The purchase provided 
that the vendor would enter into an agreement 
with the United States to practice sustained 
yield forestry on 57,000 acres owned adjacent 
to the acquired tract. It was pointed out that 
the area offers an outstanding opportunity for 
joint Federal and private sustained-yield man- 
agement of a large timber area, that will help 
to put local industry on a permanent basis and 
promote the stability of local community de- 
velopment. 

Purchases of 1,880 acres of land in the Arrow 
Rock reservoir area in Idaho, and 2,654 acres in 
the Provo unit and Uinta national forest in Utah 
were authorized. Both areas involve acute prob- 
lems of erosion. The purchases in the Provo 
unit will be paid for from receipts of the Wa- 
satch and Uinta national forests under author- 
ization of an Act of Congress of 1935. 

Approval was given to Federal acquisition of 
two areas totaling 81,613 acres, through ex- 
change with Michigan for land now owned by 
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the Federal Government within State forest 


boundaries. One area of 67,363 acres will be 
acquired in the Marquette and Manistee na- 
tional forests by such exchange, and 14,240 
acres will be obtained in the Hiawatha national 
forest unit. By one of the exchanges, Michigan 
will acquire lands which will facilitate the de- 
velopment of a proposed recreation area at 
scenic Tahquamenon Falls. 

The Commission approved a revision of the 
boundary of the Choctawhatchee national forest 
purchase unit in Florida, eliminating 9,710 acres 
and adding 13,600 acres, thus increasing the 
gross area of the unit to 371,938 acres. 


Fir Finish Firm Buys Plant 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 24.—The National 
Wood Products & Crossarm Co. plant here, 
which has been closed since early in 1933, has 
been purchased by the Anderson Fir Finish Co. 
Work of overhauling the plant is practically 
completed. The Anderson Fir Finish Co. is 
composed of F. E. Anderson, M. J. Anderson, 
T. Anderson and H. E. Flodstrom. Formerly 
this same company operated the East Tacoma 
Manufacturing Co. plant here, which has been 
sold to the Co-operative Manufacturers & 
Builders. 





Edge-to-Edge System Increases 
Kiln Capacity 

PINELAND, TEX., Dec. 27.—The Temple Lum- 

ber Co. of Pineland, is said to have the largest 

capacity mill in Texas for the manufacture of 

pine and hardwoods.- Since closing down its 


mill at Hemphill it has greatly increased the ca- 
pacity of Pineland mill, so has found larger 





Edge-to-edge stacked loads of hardwood coming 
from kilns of the Temple Lumber Co. 


kiln capacity necessary. Instead of constructing 
new kilns, General Manager H. G. Temple de- 
cided that it would be more economical to con- 
vert its old type kilns to the modern Moore 
cross-circulation fan system. The old kiln build- 
ings, after the installation of Moore equipment, 
are shown in the accompanying illustration, in 
which can be seen the large, edge-to-edge stocks 
of lumber. Use of this type of stacking, which 
is possible with cross-circulation, has greatly in- 
creased kiln capacity. 


Old-style kilns of Temple Lumber Co. have been 
converted to modern Moore cross-circulation 
system 
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New York Fair to Erect Sports 
Building 

New York, Dec. 27.—An Academy of Sport, 
for the presentation of the history of athletics, 
to supplement an active sports program, is to 
be one of the important features of the New 
York World’s Fair 1939. Announcement of the 
formation of a national advisory committee on 
sports, and of the Fair’s intent to provide a dis- 
tinctive building in the name of sport, was made 
by Grover A. Whalen, president of the Fair 
Corporation. In the sports building it is in- 
tended to present a museum of athletics of 
unique distinction wherein will be gathered all 
obtainable trophies renowned in the various de- 
partments of competition. The building, how- 
ever, will not be limited to museum and similar 
purposes. Exhibit space within it is to be 
rented to the manufacturers of sporting goods 
and other athletic equipment for generous dis- 
play of their products. 





Keeping Golden Gate Fair 


Floors Level Is Unusual Problem 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 24.—With ap- 
proximately 6,000 floor timber footings and 
posts in place, work of laying close to 1,000,000 
square feet of flooring for the exhibit buildings 
of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion on Treasure Island is well under way. 
T & G hemlock, 1%6x6-inch, S2S, is being used 
throughout. When completed, surface will be 
sanded. Because the 400-acre site is filled land, 
allowance is being made for settlement of floor 
supports. Floors can be kept level by shimmy- 
ing under the posts or on tops of posts beneath 
floor girders. Because all the palace walls and 
roof construction are supported on piles, a slid- 
ing joint was provided between floors and the 
walls to allow for a differential in the settle- 
ment of the floor and wall construction. 

For the erection of lumber and roofing ma- 
terials for the pavilion buildings surrounding the 
central court an ingenious hoist was rigged up, 
consisting of a sloping rack which slides on 
two guide rails which lean toward the building. 
The platform of the rack has a sloping bed, so 
that when the hoist reaches the top of the lift 
the lumber automatically slides off. 


Exposition in Detroit Will Show 
Michigan Lumbering History 
Detroit, Micu., Dec. 27.—The fourth annual 

Detroit and Michigan Exposition, here, Jan. 

21-30, will depict lumbering in the State from 

pioneer days to an imaginary city of tomorrow. 

More than 125,000 tickets have been sold for 

the show, which is expected to draw a total 

of 400,000. 

One of the features of the exposition will be 
a log-rolling contest. Invitations to participate 
in it have been sent to the best log-rollers in 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The “city of tomorrow,” designed by Norman 
Bel Geddes, is a moving exhibit forty feet long 
showing traffic flowing without interruption as 
people walk along elevated sidewalks. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Encino (P. O. at Tarzana)—J. 
& W. C. Shull (Inc.) suceeded by Encino Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). 

Fontana—Powell Lumber Co, (Ltd.) succeeded by 
Ranchers Lumber Co. 

Freedom (P. O. at Watsonville)—Freedom Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by C. W. Cissna. 

Madera—Hammond Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Sequoia Lumber Co. 

Oxnard—Bell Lumber Co. sold to Peoples Lum- 
ber Co. and the stock is being transferred to the 
yard of the purchasing Company. 


COLORADO. Buena Vista—Sindlinger Lumber 
& Supply Co. succeeded by Avery Lumber & Supply 
Cc 


o. 
Granby—Lake’s Cash Store changed name to 
Wood’s Lumber & Building Supply Co. 
Windsor—Osterhout & Charles succeeded by C, 
D. Charles. 


FLORIDA. Gainesville—Shands Manufacturing 
Co. succeeded by Gainesville Manufacturing Co. 


GEORGIA. Cornelia—J. T. Holbrook Hardware 
Co. succeeded by Holbrook-Brown Co. 

Thomasville—Neel-Fowler Co. succeeded by Watt 
Building Material Co. 


ILLINOIS. Libertyville—W. F. Franzen, Jr., suc- 
ceeded by Franzen Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Sharpsburg—John Anderson Lumber 
Yard purchased by Eclipse Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Clinton, Iowa. 


MINNESOTA. Moorhead—Interior Lumber Co. 
here purchased by Thompson Yards (Inc.). 


NEBRASKA. Belden—Smith-Stewart Lumber 
Co.: F. M. Stewart sold his interest to M. F. Smith. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Hunter—O. I. Grotte Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Buchanan Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Archer City—Jagers-Larimore Lumber 
Co. sold its stock and building to the Young 
County Lumber Co. and the C. D. Shamburger 
Lumber Co. The stock will be moved to the loca- 
tions of the purchasers. 

Beaumont—Mariposa Lumber Co., 1212 Mariposa 
St., succeeded by Chenault-Sutton Lumber Co. 

Granger—Fox Lumber Co. sold to William Cam- 
eron & Co. and Fox yard discontinued. 


WASHINGTON. Kirkland—Columbia Lumber Co. 
succeeded by East Side Lumber Co. 

Tacoma—National Wood Products & Crossarm 
Co. plant on Center Street has been taken over 
by the Anderson Fir Finish Co. 


o 
Incorporations 
FLORIDA. Tampa—Bverglades Timber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—Paducah Sash & Door 
Co.; $10,000. 


NEW YORK. New York City—James H. Murphy 
Lumber Corp., 503 East 18th St.; lumber and tim- 


er. 
Rotterdam—Palma Lumber Co.: $10,000, 
TEXAS. Lubbock—George W. Gray Lumber Co. 


VIRGINIA. Williamsburg—Williamsburg Wood 
Workers (Inc.); $50,000. To deal in timber and 
wood of all kinds. : 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Midway— 
Midway Sawmills (Ltd.) was organized last month. 
Headquarters and mill operations are in Midway, 
where it has a sawmill plant with 40,000 feet per 
day capacity and planing mill and resaw facilities. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Grass Valley—Frank A. Pendola 
is constructing a lumber yard near here, to serve 
as outlet for his mill at Camptonville. 

Indio—George S. Miles, formerly connected with 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., has completed nego- 
tiations for the establishment of his own lumber 
yard and paint and hardware store here. 

‘orcas E. Stagg has opened a lumber 
yard. 


GEORGIA. Brunswick—Woodward Lumber Co., . 


of Augusta, has established a branch yard here. 


KANSAS, Stafford—Haven Lumber Co. has opened 
. —- yard here, specializing in oil field mate- 
rials. 


MICHIGAN. Fenton—Sweet & Lee Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) establishing lumber yard. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Flash Lumber Co., 707 
Hart St.; retail millwork. 


TEXAS. Bandera—Bandera Lumber Yard estab- 
lished here will carry lumber of all kinds and 
other building supplies. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Montgomery — Montgomery Oak 
Flooring Co. had central plant, warehouse and 
approximately 2,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $90,000, 
covered by insurance. 

FLORIDA. Chipley—Chipley Stave Co. plant de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $10,000. 
The company’s office and stock of lumber and 
staves in the yards were saved. The plant will be 
rebuilt. 

MINNESOTA... Bemidji—Bemidji Wood Products 
Co. box plant destroyed by fire; loss $75,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Port. Gibson—Southern Package 
Corp. veneer mill including planing mill and kilns 
destroyed by fire, with loss of $100,000. Four Illi- 
nois Central railroad box cars were also destroyed. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—Farris Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. band sawmill damaged by fire, with an 
estimated loss of $100,000, partially covered by in- 
surance. 


CANADA. ONTARIO. Collingwood—John Peter- 
man lumber mill destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $20,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—The lumber mill of 
J. P. Sturgis & Son here is to be remodeled and 
increased to a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. The 
firm has bought all timber holdings of the South- 
ern Kraft Co. west of the Ouachita River. 
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Wisconsin Pioneer Discontinues 


EscanaBa, Micu., Dec. 27.—The Bissell & 
Bissell Co., pioneer lumber company, has dis- 
continued operations with the sale of its stock 
of posts at the local and Wallace yards to the 
Sawyer-Stoll Timber Co. The Bissell company 
dates back to 1883 when it was organized as 
Erickson and Rolph. When K. Bissell 
bought out Rolph’s interest, the firm name was 
changed to Erickson and Bissell. In 1909, 
Erickson sold his half interest to Bissell. The 
present firm name was adopted in 1934. Since 
retirement of Clement L. Bissell, and the death 
of M. K. Bissell, the latter’s son, John Bissell, 
has been in charge of the office here. The Saw- 
yer-Stoll company was organized by Carl J. 
Sawyer and Charles Stoll in 1922, and is now 
considered one of the largest dealers in pulp- 
wood in the Upper Peninsula, also dealing ex- 
tensively in posts, poles and ties. 
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Wisconsin Hardwood in the Moore Cross-Circulation kilns of the Holt Hardwood Company, 
Oconto, Wisconsin 


Holt Hardwood Company Improves Quality 
And Capacity By Converting Old Kilns To 


Moore’s Cross CIRCULATION SYSTEM 


Moore's low temperature, fast cross- 
circulation fan system has greatly in- 
creased the value of Hardwood Timber. 
It has removed the “gamble” from kiln 
drying and assures the manufacturer of 
high quality, well seasoned lumber. 


Cross - Circulation allows Hardwood 
Manufacturers to operate "close to the 
order file and get a quick turnover, 
which means increased profits. 





* There is only one CROSS-CIRCULA- 
TION System ... Moore’s. The System 
proved and time-tested in over 1,400 
installations. 


Close, edge-to-edge stacking avoids the 
waste of vertical flues and increases 
kiln capacity from 25% to 50%. 


Write today for complete illustrative 
particulars of the Moore Cross-Circula- 
tion Kiln so that you too can profit by 
the advancements made in kiln construc- 
tion. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


MOORE J)RY KILN 


r-ROSS-CIRCULATION 





INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 





_— 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








A safe in the office of the South Side-Steel- 
ton Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, was broken 
into last week and $100 taken. 


John Klass of the Palco Wool division of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., Chicago othce, was a recent 
visitor in California with his wife. 

Allen D. Johnson, well-known Provo, Utah, 
lumber dealer, was recently elected a director 
of the Provo Chamber of Commerce. 


Reed Gammill of Camden, Ark., has been 
mamed manager of the Beirne (Ark.) Lumber 
Co., succeeding Dallas Dalton, resigned. 


A business trip into the Northwest was made 
recently by Frank H. White, sales manager of 
the Hammond Kedwood Co. of San Francisco. 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Me- 
nominee (Wis.) Indian Mills, and Mrs. Robson 
spent the Christmas holidays in Chicago with 
relatives. 


H. F. Vincent, vice president and general 
manager of E. K. Wood Lumber Co. of San 
Francisco, visited his company’s mill at Ana- 
cortes, Wash., recently. 


A report from Northwest ports indicates that 
six freighters of the Matson Line will move 
13,500,000 feet of lumber to Hawaiian Island 
ports during January and February. 


Homer Sanders, manager of the Silverton 
(Tex.) yard of Willson & Son Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), was injured early in December in a 
collision between his automobile and a truck. 


Roy L. Vaughan, an active worker in the 
Southwest Kansas lumber association, has been 
appointed secretary of the Wichita (Kan.) 
dealer organization, succeeding Otto Goeldner, 
resigned. 


J. J. Fitzpatrick of the lumber company in 
Madison, Wis., bearing his name, left Dec. 26 
with his son, Lawrence, and Robert Smith for 
a ten-day trip to New Orleans, Memphis, and 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


C. Arthur Bruce, Memphis, long identified 
with Boy Scout work, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chickasaw Council. He led the 
council to a 10 percent gain in membership and 
its most successful year. 


Paul Johns, president City Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Tacoma, Wash., has been elected chair- 
man of the Pierce County Republican central 
committee. He is a former regent of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


James E. Green, president of H. R. Mac- 
Millan Export (Ltd.), Quebec, on Dec. 20 was 
elected president of the Montreal Lumber As- 
sociation, a division of the Board of Trade. He 
succeeds C, A. Govan. 


L. N. Whissel, president of L. N. Whissel 
Lumber Corp. and also president of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce low- 
cost housing committee. , 


H. L. Bravo, of Pittsburgh, eastern repre- 
sentative of Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark., spent Christmas with his parents, who 
live in the Island of Jamaica. He, also, visited 
the company’s headquarters en route. 


The Smith- Stewart Lumber Co., Belden, 
Nebr., started twenty-two years ago, has dis- 
solved a partnership with the purchase of Mr. 
Stewart’s interest by Mr. Smith. The company 
will continue under the same name. 


Directors of the Taylor-Colquitt Co., Spart- 
anburg S. C., have announced the advancement 
of John F. Renfro, formerly secretary, to the 
vice presidency of the firm, and D. S. Burnside, 
assistant treasurer, to the post of secre- 





tary. Mr. Burnside will also continue as assist- 
ant treasurer. 


E. E. Carriger, manager of the Santa Cruz 
(Calif.) Lumber Co., left recently for the 
East on a vacation of two weeks. He planned 
to attend a family reunion at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., before visiting some of the eastern hard- 
wood mills. 


William G. Reed, lumberman in Shelton, 
Wash., was placed on the new Republican 
policy committee at the party’s recent meeting 
in St. Louis. He is the son of the late Mark 
E. Reed, who was likewise in the lumber busi- 
ness at Shelton. 


The Trower Lumber Co., San Francisco 
wholesalers, has appointed C. W. Krumbholz, 
333 Rowell Building, Fresno, Calif., as its rep- 
resentative in the San Joaquin Valley. Mr. 
Krumbholz is also agent for Buzard-Burkhart 
Pine Co., San Francisco. 


The members of the Buffalo Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Credit Corp. held their annual Christ- 
mas luncheon, Dec. 22, at Hotel Statler. The 
organization numbers about twenty local retail 
lumbermen, who have met annually at this 
season for a number of years. 


Thomas C. Dunham has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales for the Fitzpatrick 
Lumber Co., Springfield, lll. He was formerly 
with the company, but for two years has been 
central Illinois representative for National 
Plywoods (Inc.) of Chicago. 


Visitors to Buffalo lumber offices lately in- 
cluded: C. J. Harris, New York representa- 
tive of Winton Lumber Sales Co., Minneapolis ; 
Daniel Earing, Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Braeside, 
Ont.; and Charles McDonald, J. N. Dessu- 
reault Lumber Co., Quebec. 


Horace F. Taylor, Jr., secretary of Taylor 
& Crate, was master of ceremonies at a vaude- 
ville show given in connection with the fifth 
annual Christmas party of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo, Dec. 15, at Hotel La- 
fayette. About 500 members attended. 


McHenry Peters, wholesaler of Lynchburg, 
Va., was one of the few members of the trade 
to visit Baltimore, Md., Christmas week. He 
called on Arthur V. Charshee, representative 
of West Coast mills, among others. He was 
hopeful about the future of the business. 


J. H. Galbraith, who operates the Eatonville 
(Wash.) Lumber Co., has entered the automo- 
bile business by filing articles of incorporation 
for the Tacoma GMC Truck Co. with the 
secretary of State. Associated with him in 
the business are J. H. Galbraith, Jr., and E. K. 
Murray. 


Frank Williams, well known retired lumber 
inspector of Hoquiam, Wash., left that city 
Dec. 13 for a motor trip to Arizona, Texas, 
Florida and other southern States. Mr. Wil- 
liams will, then, head North for a visit with 
his mother in Michigan who is 89. It will be 
his twenty-second trip to Michigan. 


The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. at Wendling, 
Ore., will prefabricate the lumber going into 
the rack at the Stewan-Jones Winery at Lodi, 
Calif. The rack, which was designed by West- 
ern Timber Structures (Inc.), and the Timber 
Engineering Co. of California, will hold 6,200 
— TECO timber connectors will be 
use 


Safety buttons evidencing graduation from the 
Mengel Body Co. safety school were given to 
262 employees of the Louisville, Ky., concern at 
a dinner the evening of Dec. 16. In making the 
awards, L. W. Kerberg, personnel and safety 
director for the company, said there had not 
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been a lost-time accident at the plant since the 
school started. 


The position of assistant regional forester at 
Missoula, Mont., left vacant in the Range Man- 
agement division of the U. S. Forest Service 
following the transfer of Glen A. Smith to 
Ogden, Utah, will be filled by E. D. Sandvig, 
who was Mr. Smith’s assistant since September, 
1936. Mr. Sandvig’s promotion is effective Jan. 
1, 1938. 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Merchandis- 
ing Corp., Philadelphia, which directs its efforts 
toward assisting individual members or firms, 
met in the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore, 
Dec. 21. Reports were heard on the stocks of 
lumber on hand, production, credits and other 
conditions. About twenty members from the 
Middle Atlantic States were present. 


A blue spruce tree, official tree of Utah, has 
been chosen as a memorial to the late George 
H. Dern, Secretary of War and former Gover- 
nor of Utah, and was planted on Fort Douglas, 
Utah, property. It is the first living tree 
memorial to the late Cabinet officer. There are 
to be fifty additional trees planted in the spring 
in a park some distance from the Fort. 


The Potlatch Forests (Inc.) and the Pres-to- 
log Co. recently entertained the leading fuel 
dealers of Spokane, Wash., on a visit to the 
Clearwater sawmill of the company at Lewis- 
ton, Ida., and at a dinner in the Lewis-Clark 
Hotel in Lewiston. Roy Huffman, manager, and 
Leo Bodine, sales manager of the Potlatch For- 
ests (Inc.) fuel department, were hosts for the 
company. 

The first in a series of five lectures for 
lumbermen was given in the Mining Building, 
University of Toronto, Dec. 10, by W. J. 
LeClair, manager of the White Pine Bureau. 
His subject was “Lumber Seasoning.” There 
was a large attendance, and Mr. LeClair de- 
livered a fine lecture in the opinion of everyone 
present. Subsequent talks will be made by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Forest Products Labora- 
tories of Canada. 

Daniel Schloss, vice president and co-partner 
of the Baltimore (Md.) Lumber Co., is on a 
five-weeks trip to the West Coast in the course 
of which he will visit Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and other centers inquiring into 
lumber trade conditions and securing first hand 
information on production. Mr. Schloss may 
try to establish mill connections with a view to 
giving his company an adequate supply of 
stocks of all kinds needed in the business. 


In an effort to stabilize distribution condi- 
tions in the Chicago district, local retailers 
and manufacturers have held several meetings 
recently. The main topic has been the hold- 
ing down of total costs of new buildings to a 
point within the budgets of those desiring to 
build their own home. After having considered 
the matter from every angle, the dealers and 
manufacturers pledged themselves to foster for 
1988 an ethical distribution program of strictly 
retail business. 


M. S. Baer, Jr., of the hardwood producing 
and distributing firm of Richard P. Baer & 


. Co., Baltimore, Md., has gone to Bogalusa, 


La., to look over operations of the mill run 
by an affiliated company and to give especial 
attention to details developing with the discon- 
tinuance of manufacturing activities by the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. which has cut out 
its stumpage of merchantable longleaf pine. 
For many years, the Baltimore firm took the 
hardwoods cut on the lands of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. and manufactured and dis- 
tributed the lumber. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


Nasuua, Ia.—Godfrey Banwell has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Nashua Lumber Co. 
succeeding L. J. Laffe, who resigned last sum- 
mer to return to Wisconsin. 


Ozana, Tex.—J. H. Miller for the past six 
years manager of the local branch of the West 
Texas Lumber Co., has resigned his post to ac- 
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cept a similar position with the Rounds & Por- 
ter Lumber Co. yard in Guthrie, Okla. Mr. 
Miller’s place here will be filled by Tom Harris, 
manager of the Barnhart branch of the West 
Texas Lumber Co. 


Ext Campo, Tex.—W. S. Graham has taken 
over the management of the Temple Lumber 
Co. yard here. He replaces C. S. Record, who 
has been promoted to the managership of the 
Temple Lumber Co. unit in Temple, Tex. 


CRESCENT, OxLA.—Martin Wheeler has suc- 
ceeded J. B. Tanner as manager of the local 
Hudson-Houston Lumber Co. The latter has 
gone to Odessa, Tex., where he will manage 
a yard. 





Urges Dealers to Take Advantage 
of New Housing Act 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 25.—W. W. Wood- 
bridge, manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau returned to Seattle this week from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was working in the 
interests of the shingle industry in connection 
with the new Federal Housing Act. Mr. Wood- 
bridge believes that the Housing Bill provides 
a great opportunity for the lumber and building 
material industries. He expresses the opinion 
that if lumbermen in all branches of the indus- 
try would get in and push their building pro- 
gram under this new act, the coming year will 
be one of the country’s greatest building years. 
The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau is trying to do 
its part and if other branches will work along 
the same lines the present demand for houses 


game meme 


will make it possible for lumbermen to create 

a big business year. Lumbermen can sell a 

lot of houses if their sales talk is along the lines 

that the prospect can purchase this house new 

and modern with a small payment down and 

monthly installments that do not exceed rent. 
—_—_—— 


Employees Receive Bonuses 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 27.—Following an 
old custom, the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co. and the Brown Wood Preserving Co. with 
general offices in Louisville, Ky., and plants 
in Blanche, Guin, Falliston, Shelby, Tuscaloosa, 
Fayette and Brownsville, Ala., announced 
through Ray E. Loper, general manager of Ala- 
bama operations, the distribution of bonuses to 
all employees. They have been made despite 
the present business slump. Early in January, 
Mr. Loper states the plants will complete re- 
pairs and replacements needed in machinery and 
get back into full production. 





Lumber Company Concludes Its 
Golden Anniversary Year 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 27.—Lampert Yards 
(Inc.) with headquarters in this city is closing 
a half century in the lumber business with the 
termination of 1937. It has been fifty years 
since Jacob Lampert sold the first lumber bill 
for his organization. From that day to this, 
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the company’s advertised slogan has been: 
“Quality and Service.” 

It is felt by the officers of the concern, which 
operates sixty yards, that the real force behind 
its slogan that carried it through a half century 
of business is reliability. The firm has always 
kept in step with the change of times, and is 
ever taking advantage of the improved manu- 
factured products for new building, as well as 
the modern sales methods and management. A 
long list of satisfied customers has been estab- 
lished on the basis of quality, reliability and 
service. 





Employees and Guests Enjoy 
Christmas Party 


Christmas merriment ruled the offices of the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc.), Chi- 
cago, from noon until four o’clock on Dec. 24 
when the eighty employees and a few guests 
were feted by William Clancy, president and 
treasurer, and his son, W. C. Clancy, first vice 
president and general manager. No one pres- 
ent had a dull moment due largely to the care- 
ful arrangements made by Mabel Richardson 
and her committee of: Selma Hoefflin, secre- 
tary of the company, Leona Urban, Lillian 
Maslo, Margaret Rogers, Lillian Moltros and 
Mabel Checkett. 

Work for the day ceased about 11:30 and 
under the leadership of a guest pianist and 
conductor a songfest continued for an hour. 
A delicious and most plentiful lunch was then 
served, after which everyone gathered again in 





Front row, left to right—S. V. 

Hoefflin, secretary; William 

Clancy, president and treas- 

urer; Mabel Richardson, party 
chairman 


Back row, left to right—C. C. 
White, manager subscription 
department; H. C.° Lindsey, 
vice president and manager 
collection department; W. C. 
Clancy, first vice president and 
general manager; W. F. Bie- 
derman, vice president and 
manager reporting department; 
W. H. Pommer, vice president 
and service manager 





the main office for a few games and contests. 
The main part of the afternoon program was 
the “broadcast” over station “LCA” set up in 
the office. There were instrumental numbers, 
vocal solos, double quartets and duets, and 
more songs by the entire group. At the close 
of the good time, there were brief messages of 
friendly good wishes for the Yule season by 
both the senior and junior Mr. Clancy. 

The festivities closed with the distribution 
of gifts to everyone present from the mound 
left beneath the tree by the Santa Claus hosts. 





New Officers Head Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 27.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Barnett 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) at the company offices, a 
re-organization of the firm’s affairs was ef- 
fected. The newly elected officers assume their 
duties Jan. 1. 

Joseph H. Brady, secretary the past ten years, 
was named president; William A. Stone was 
elected vice president and auditor, and Parker 
St. Clair, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Brady was optimistic, and expects con- 
siderable residential building in the spring. 





RAILROADS OF the United States carry approx- 
imately 500 million passengers and one billion 
tons of freight annually. 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











Anything in 
CYPRESS 
from CHICAGO STOCKS 
HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 





Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











HOTEL 


BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 


Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Bast and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill prices on 
southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made 
in the period Dec. 16-20 but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for 
the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 








West East No. 1 Shiplap and West Past West East 
Side Side Boards, 10-20’ Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard SS werin 4.5 41.13] No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ No. 2 Shortleaf 
Lengths 1x5&10 45.91 48.67]1x4 ...... 41.95 41.00 Dimension 
1x8 rift— 1x12 59.50 61.801ix6 1... 43.74 40.50 2x4 
TE: ee ee 2 ea | 20.14 19.95 
No. 1. Sht. 56.00 ... West East! no, 2 Fencing & OM |12 & i4.!: 19:74 17156 
—s. wee *37.00 Side Side Standard Lengths |16. ....... 20.76 18.17 
1x3 flat Surfaced Finish, § [ix4....... *8.67 2x6 
grain— 10-20 leben 12:15 12 & 14... 15.10 15.78 
B&better.. 44.38 41.00] B&better i wa 16.08 17.32 
| wonpe 38.03 40.00] 'nch thick— No. 2 Shiplap and | 2x8 
No. Serene 24.37 25.17 ‘ ecececece 56-38 Bt.60 Boards, Std. Leth. 12 & 14 17.02 16.98 
1x4 rift— Sebo + SU ee | yerpeeae 17.69 17.70 
B&btr Sht.*58.03 °61.88|1%10 64.60 *59.38|1x8 ...---- 17.46 31.99) 8x20 
ato y yt i eee 61.33 58.00)1*19 ------ . : 
No. 1, Sht. 50.67 *55.00 12 & 14 19.60 19.38 
Now 2 sone 29:99 87.28/12 ee sseces S891 93.29) eiead: US... 20.10 19.54 
5&6-4 thick— RE: oneness *21.50 2x12 
= 7. 5 9 12 & 14... 21.24 20.80 
gra 4, 6, 8.... 65.25 61.00 No. 3 Fencing, ae 29.92 21.60 
B&better.. 45.81 41.27/5&10 -..-. 80.56 67.00] standard Lengths |" “"""*"" 
Ss peeks 40.76 39.37)12 -------- 2.68 °85.15lic4 10.14 11.33 
No. 2..... 18.03 18.78] G— ta din, 13.43 12.00 No. 3 Dimension, 
1x6 CM... 12.59 12.42 Random Length 
Ceiling, Standard =| inch thick ne No. 3 Shiplap and 
} Lengths 4 eeecevecen 48.80 + 49.00 Boards, Standard 2x4 Short- 
‘4 x4— oe shee canes Lengths leaf .... 14.50 12.54 
Noo doncs eee 92.00] }85410 -.. 95.33 *58.00]1%8------ 1228 13-77] shortleat & Longl't— 
%x4— panes SES P OSS EE bees 13.45 14.19}oxg ...... 13.33 11.17 
B&better.. 36.75 35.00 Rough Finish No. 1 Shortleat ote **''* Gees eee 
re aiees 34.25 31.06 10-20’ are Dimension $xi3_.... 15.80 12.33 
B — 2x 
Partition, Standard Inch thick— 19 aT 23.33 22.25 lea 
Lengths — Ee aS 54.00 oon 6 23.61 24.08 Timbers, _ 2 WECM 
% x4&6— 6... s+ e+e 53.00 248-68 i x6 ; , ” 
Bé&better..*47.81 46.00]8 ----:----- 52. -25112 & 14... 20.32 19.58] Longleaf— 
1x5&10 Se TEED cvs eens. 21.00 20.83] 4x6—-8x8..*31.00 
Drop Siding, Stand- (|*“ -*:::::: de | shortleaf— 
ard Lengths, 1x6” | 5&6/4 Ee 22.36 21.2513x4&4x4.. 29.17 24.87 
thick— 12 & 14 22.01 20.83]4x6—8x8 .. 27.50 24.88 
No. 117— "" papa C076 SUCGHE .....<.; 23.08 21.5513&4x10 ... 32.00 30.00 
B&better.. 37.16 ....|5&10..... *74.50 *72.00] 2x10 5x10-10x10*30.96 .... 
Se ee *36.93 *36.00]12 ........ ee 32.91 29.41]3&4x12.... 36.94 *37.62 
No. 116 14 ainewd $3.82 39.43 5x12-12x12 35.00 38.09 
: =e Casing, Base & Jamb/|1° .;.----- . ° 
B&better.. 47.00 45.25 2x12 
a ptpegeetge 44.50 *42.00 10-39 i tlt 35.40 30.75 Plaster Lath 
B&better, 12 & 14 34.61 30.56 
Assorted patterns— f[ix4....... 58.89 60.50]16 ........ 37.35 31.39] %x1%”, 4— 
B&better..*44.25 42.50]/1x6&8 .... 61.67 *61.49118 ........ 38.75 33.67|No.1..... 4.57 4.15 
hE seeds *43.12 ....|1x5&10 ... 67.00 63.00|22 & 24 Sa. conn © 4u0ea 4.00 3.00 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Dec. 7 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
Bébtr. Com. Com. 
DN ocr¢bneskereesee $43.80 $39.15 $23.25 
Be  cttsoeks VN ehe 40.50 40.85 23.75 
Ceiling 
CS: cbineoravatunel $24.45 $23.00 $15.30 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
SPA cere $46.60 Aero. $57.05 
. aS 46.45 a 68.35 
DP iccecheseuer 47.95 SSGEEO wecncdve 65.35 
ak ee es 48.40 O/GEES. wv viccke 79.20 
Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com Com 
Be we tees tewhooete $40.25 $21.60 $17.35 
DL atmcctanvevtens 41.8 19.95 “en 
IE cited hein Sah. ele aio 40.90 20.80 16.60 
See Letekecdacseacd 40.35 20.20 ow aa 
bade eeestendews 47.15 22.55 18.80 
PE dissec cececebees 54.35 26.70 19.80 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 

SHB. adaccceceat $18.85 DEE eesenvenes $17.45 

ee 17.95 DEE verekenees ~~ 

Ear 18.95 

Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 1k & 20 
SR net acadsaere cxdeadiseenen $20.50 $25.50 
SE ¢vsvcediseeevedeue soueaee 18.60 22.90 
Di. dvideeakaeds+ceeetaabnia 21.15 23.40 
Pn cneneadsees ae + een 20.80 ‘ae 
Dy rede ckectanchovavecoeee 23.80 wee 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Dec. 
13-Dec. 18, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4x8 

Spiects, S82 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
De’ cnsm eee eae a $64.17 $72.00 sade 
DPE sleveedcvacees 49.37 54.00 er 
SuHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
, er ree re $39.17 $24.98 
ee Sea er ee 38.95 24.77 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
ee Bene wee een sasdcvvereuen $25.73 $18.65 
8 ae ee eee 29.29 16.99 
ee Seer ere $15.13 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

Spiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
Oe eee $72.00 $90.25 
GOUEEGY CEFF FEAs woes ssccene 59.13 ays 


Commons, S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
1 No. 2 3 





No. No. 
ll c-a6 Saad oleae $40.3 $32.24 $27.34 
ae 70.0 44.66 27.04 
Utility (No. 4) 4/4 RWRL.............- $19.77 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Seiects, S82 or 4S— &wdr. & war. & wdr. 
BGptr. Ris .20ccc- oe $83.00 $83.00 
EAN 6 ee oe obs beeen $77.50 aey Rae 
/ | 7 er pipers - ‘ 
SHop, S2S— oO. No. 2 No. 3 
err: $50.03 $29.76 ni 
Ee veo xeo derek edu 44.94 30.70 ‘ 
OPO 4604 6 6 eekcanmeen 57.38 33.46 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
ee, SOS a. 6's 60a & nai esi eee $23.41 
PeeNOMGROM, BUG. Bs Miss sce cecccdovves 22.55 
Boards, No. 3,, S2or4S, 1x8............6- 18.00 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL........ 40.50 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
a aeee% -- $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
SE 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
|, eee 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
ae ee 75.00 65.00 58.00 38.00 23.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Cre $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
ae 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
_, eee 86.00 76.00 56.00 382.00 24.00 
DOE scesimeen 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 

. J, err 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 .... 

eee: 08.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 nee 
3/4 ....+--- 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00. .... 

Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 


grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, 


$68; 5/4, No. 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; 


=" 


and 





No. 1, $73 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Hard Maple FAS Sel Com Co Co 
ae sheaveka $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
J. ere 78.00 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
Oe. oaecias - 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
ME seco otae 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.006 
eee 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
eer: 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 
DEE n0.adie-ean 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 ee 
TEE: vectwwes 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 saves 
ly a ee 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 an« 
Bere 0scceees 5ES.00 26.00 E5108:  ciee veer 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
ae vaseersa $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
De cacesus - 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
Pt cnemewke 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
, eee 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
ee watnewan 60.00 50.00 34.00 Likes 
- Ze = 65.00 55.00 39.00 aGae 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS om Com Com 
|, Se aA $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
eee - 65.00 43.00 24.0 20.00 
CFO axecaere 0.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
mee. “kb wilex an 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
tg See 85.00 73.00 41.00 = 
peg ee 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— F Sel Com Com Com 
ene $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
are 85.00 76.00 56.00 $87.00 21.00 
 , Zero - 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
8/4 -+++ 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
a --103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 .... 
12/4 .. -+.108.00 938.00 82.00 50.00 .... 

ee «+ 456.00 146.00 133.00 .... .. 

ae «++ 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00 .. 
Se: aad os ease 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 ... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple FAS &Sel Co Com 
EE Aaid Soeb'e x oneal $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
5/4 Kena heal 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
ED, > bdaere ae ddutaa 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 
er 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 24.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 


mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Bt Cc D 
ay see epeeene $40.00 $34.00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Pi Mitwaeeteqeerden $27.00 $25.00 $16.00 
DL Bede & 6 0i.a ecole «+ 31.00 30.00 21.00 

Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 $28.00 $20.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 31.00 30.00 21.00 
Ceiling 

isd ob edo4e a - - $26.00 $24.00 $15.00 
eee crvcicccs See 24.00 15.00 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 ....$18.50 $19.00 $19.50 $21.00 
No. 2 - 15.50 16.00 16.50 16.50 
No. 3 - 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
Saree: $19.50 $19.50 $21.00 $22.00 $21.00 
Sf eae 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
Se ES pees 18.50 19.00 19.50 20.50 20.50 
 -¢6~ 66 wae 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.50 21.50 
DE 44 6 epee 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 

4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
CCIM tia Saas belch UStibdnt seu ewes $19.00 
Bee Se Ob OP BOGE sik... occas sscccvveces 18.00 
Oe Ns bi vgsde 86 00.0.0 eecewese 18.00 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 24.—Prices for red 
i siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Cle: ct) ” “—_B” 

Qq0E A vc cule se auny $26.00 oa. 00 $20.00 

Gem ai. beds seca 30.00 5.00 23.00 

OE Sie heed wes 33.00 30. 00 27.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 

S ME eScecin deat et ee venvesets bo cwnna $52.00 

SQW | cic ciewibebecasecabedewcess dees ae 

ISCO: .oicveccessstaeeueeess cevebe - 68.00 
Finish, B&better, 82 or 48, 6-16’ 

828 or 848 

or Rough 

Se . cihaciee cn 5 vaaieaeewue oonkeheteeal 00 

1x10” pCR awe SS OW SC ee eee eee omen oes ae -00 

GET aka 6 00.08 42s dacaadan ae ee ae ‘ 0.00 

BE Sedans wa eegiomee sie earns Pe re ee 92.00 

SEE d:akeince 5 oe 0 4/0104 Ae alain de ik eile en 97.00 

ease 5:Sigr Sater eie nh patie, €nc dine lee ioeente eae 102.00 

i ata oe > aark sven se aalen gi lnatale aiaianamaaneaaira 112.00 

1332623" n00-0 0446-00404 eS eeaeeeekseusee arene 


Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
Sc evar e esters eee oe wee 66 eoeeecs cee 
1x4” 565g eaeeek eas ae 

Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 

Tdstingg under $4..0cccccccccccctevscecte en 

Listing $4 and OVE... .ccccccccccccces O09 


Clear Lattice, 5/16", 4 to 16’ 
1 ” 
1 La 
if: 


100 lin. * 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following ane ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Dec. g 





Qrtd. Red Gum Plain Red Oak 
No. 1 & Sel.— FA 
hs eee 35.00 ear 42.00 
SFO Ss vesus 34.00 |. eae? 52.25 
J. eee 36.00 6/4 2026 20b8.95 
i pee 37.00@40.00 | No. Sel— 
Plain Red Gum 4/4 ......28.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 8/4 pecze EEO. 
See 30.00 @32.50 FA n pelo 
GFA. sa-s0en 34.90 @38.50 
4/4 .s%cc cee ee 
Plain Sap Gum Plain Poplar 
FAS— No. 1 Com. 
PT, See 32.00@35.00 | 5/8 ......34.50 
5/4 eeceece 34 0 Ash 
No. 1 & Sel.— FA 
5/8 .....- 19.2 Seen abode 2.25 
No, 2 Com.— ree 81.75 
5/8. vccwce 12.50 Soft Maple 
4/4 eeeccce 12.50 Log run— 
Qrtd. Black Gum ‘4, eee 31.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
SF dideuisy 30.00 Log run— 
Qrtd. Tupelo BFS -wusava 23.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Cottonwood 
SP aceese 24.00 FA 
Qrtd. White Oak | 8/4. :3,541:75 
4/4 csdvsjg aed 
. Se 95.75 
No. 1 & Sel.— ian. Villow 
4/4 ...-- 48.50 6/4 ......48.25 
Plain White Oak olia 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel.— 
OF cree ca 71.75 @ 85.00 EIR gia oh 33.0 
No. 1 el No. 2 Com 
4/4 «++ -31.00@383.50 | 8/4 ...... 25. 00 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 24.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
ke ee Cre eee re ee $4.25-4.40 
a. he ee ee cee eee giaDeitand . 2.60-2.75 
Ss Mike Cai Risso wale Vhs HERES 1.75-2.00 
Festections: 
CS 2 as $3.80-8.50 
ST ot), eee anivant e+ 2.40-2.60 
SR NENINE ¢ Soha hace Rd} 10 Siete aa + eh 1.65-1.75 
xXxXxx™X: 
oc > eye ee - $2.90-3.10 
Se on4.4'5 4804.4 afndee seid nin tein eee -25-2.40 
3-16" 6/3 ...... caveeaes coecteeaecece Se 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Dec, 24: 
First Third 
SUNN: oeecnceontecit $83.04 $53.05 


Second 
$73.87 





Americanfiumberman 
Lumber Market Review 


Softwood production decreased, and 
orders gained, during the two weeks 
ended Dec. 18, and the bookings ex- 
ceeded the output by a little more than 
10 percent. Further curtailment of pro- 
duction over the year-end is likely, while 
depletion of distributors’ stocks, with 
building prospects for spring considered 
good, is resulting in heavier inquiry and 
more orders, especially for advance 
shipment. While order files of mills are 
low, their stocks are not much heavier 
than at this time last year. Surpluses 
seem to be principally in commons, with 
prices on these remaining at recent low 
levels; but there is a somewhat greater 
spread in quotations on uppers as some 
sellers take a firmer stand. Competition 
from small mills is less severe. Increase in 
mill orders for the Atlantic Coast and 
California cargo markets is accompanied 
by a firming up of lists, and is strongly 
indicative of an upward trend in the 
whole market. If the hopes of the West 
Coast for tariff parity with Canada in the 
British Empire are realized, all domestic 
markets will soon react to the release of 
pressure of supplies from that producing 
region. With bookings ahead of output, 
there is every reason for believing that 
quotations have at last touched bottom. 

Hardwood trade continues slow, and 
production is being further curtailed. The 
majority of consumers have been in the 
market for only day-to-day needs on a 
declining market, but with depletion of 
their stocks and a firming up of the atti- 
tude of mills on prices, they have, accord- 
ing to reports from nearly all distribut- 
ing centers, been taking more interest in 
future supplies. Lower grades are still 
obtainable at bargain levels, but there has 
been a firming up of more desirable 
stocks. Both furniture and flooring indus- 
tries expect improved business early in 
the new year. Foreign sales are small, 
because of forward buying before new 
rates were to become effective, and be- 
cause of reluctance of exporters or over- 
seas buyers to absorb rate advances. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 24.—Average prices of 
logs are as Fat 


Fir: No. oe No. 2, $18-16; No. 3, 
$12. Peelérs Net $32; No. ’2, 
Cedar: Shingle i an $10-14, lumber logs, 


528 No. 2&8, $11-12. 


él 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Ag ay are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. —. = res being based on shortleaf 
weights, ned by rkansas Soft Pine 
mills Dasetey the week ended Dec. 18: 

Flooring 
Bdge grain— 38-inch 4inch 
a ihe Queen g UG wages SEL 00 $59.00 
Ree Pies 'cvde b ead oe wlan webs 53.00 53.00 

No: esa cil cig's gnosis ae woe 34.00 32.00 
Flat grain— 

evereee pre el he chat eo eae iy: $45.00 

Sa A BGA A Rp ar Pena yg Bo 41. 40.00 

No: 3 Gin wiathaie abwieans a ani atom - 26.00 26.00 


Celling & Partition 
,_ B&Better No.1 


Te eee er $36.00 $33.00 
PORE TCION, FAME 6 0 ou: 0isv 0h 005 0 S600 44.00 41.00 
Boston Partition, {4x4.......... 42.00 39.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


OOO 5 ee ery $39.00 $46.00 
Se SP A Pe a aes ee eee oe 36.50 42.00 
No. 2 o0-000eSbd 0404605 60's cae aeee 29.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


12 
4/4 ...$57.00 $65.00 $58.00 $59.00 $67.00 $82.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 74.00 68.00 68.00 78.00 92.00 


Casing & > aeaang eee: 


5 s 
ee ers $61.00 $68.00 $63.00 $65.00 
MO ct scaiwewes 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 

Mouldings 
Discount 
Listed at $8 and under............ 02002 40% 
CT Oe 4s wAced bee ae Se 
Boards and ew 
1x6 x8 ixl0 1x12 


Boards, S48, No. - $42.00 $40.00 $46.00 $52.00 
or Shiplap No. 2: - 18.00 19.00 19.00 24.00 
No. 3.. 14.00 15.50 15.50 15.50 


Dimension, 84S, rr 


0.1 No. 2 
DE ME nks Aas os knoe Re eae et eek $26.00 $21.00 
OE ints ad ave eon hob eeekenscan 3.00 18.00 
NEM inia.5 ate d.'n cg GX Alia hi eae i ae ar aoe 24.00 20.00 
MEME )ailo 4.6 6 Sap Wa pee seen ae ee os 32.00 24.00 
WOE  gs-0+ 45a 56a cs bene ahem s eee 36.00 26.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

TL 24i0 +00 cabs o0ednene eee ee easaee $4.25 
BOG on o9 094060044 shkaen mente oe 3.35 








OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.0.b. Memphis and Johnson 


City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. 
}x2%"” 4x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$88.00 $70.00 $70.00 $60.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 75.00 59.00 59.00 60.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 70.00 55.00 57.00 53.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 66.00 55.00 53.00 53.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 75.00 57.00 62.00 49.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 68.00 57.00 56.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. br Sapa 66.00 54.00 50.00 45.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 5.00 54.00 46.00 465.00 
No. 1 com, wht.. 55.00 46.00 43.00 34.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 54.00 46.00 39.00 34.00 
No. 2 common... 32.00 23.00 23.00 17.00 
%x2” %x1%” x2” 
| ee $78.00 $78.00 rae 
a Ra Re eee 74.00 74.00 ection 
Oe Re | rer 73.00 68.00 rae 
ee eee ee 71.00 68.00 bites 
Cs BENE. NEMS oo obi 0's o'0:0' 70.00 69.00 $67.00 
2 OS eee 67.00 66.00 59.00 
ee OS eer 66.00 64.00 59.00 
Sel.) Be BOE se <0 sss 600s 65.00 63.00 56.00 
No. 1 com. wht......... 56.00 650.00 47,00 
No. 1 com, red........+. 51.00 47.00 44.00 
No. 2 COM....ceeeeseeees 28,00 20.00 plane 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the followin 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: 


differ- 
For 


-jnch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- 
and #-inch, $3. 50. 





TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


f.o.b 
Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 

Tank, RW&L, rough..... sin $100.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough......$67. 00 $77.00 86.00 
Select. RW&L, rough.... 60.00 70.00 70.00 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.00 54.00 62.00 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 27.00 29.00 29.00 
Peck, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S48. 74.00 84.00 88.00 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S48. 67.50 77.50 77.50 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S48. 64.50 74.50 74.50 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S48. 59.50 69.50 69.50 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 60.00 55.00 55.00 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, rough 38.00 40.00 40.00 


8/4 
7 


Pe nm Fla., Dec. 14.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 





10/4 12/4 16/4 
$137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
118.0 118.00 122.50 
91. 91.50 100.50 
77.50 17.50 85.50 
CYPRESS SHINGLES 
Bests, 18”.....$6.35 it nf 
Primes, 18” ... 4.35 


Economy, 18”. 3.85 
CYPRESS LATH 
No.1 No.2 
x48” eee $6.05 $5.55 
x32” 00 


76 








62 
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WALTER M. WINNE, 83, in his active 


years one of the best known and best 
loved lumbermen in the East, assed 
away at his home in Albany, N. «a 2 
Dec. 17. Mr. Winne’s experience as a lum- 


berman comprised the growth and changes in 
the white pine industry of over half a cen- 
tury. He started in 1868 as a tally boy in 
the Albany district, at that time probably 
the leading pine market in the world. From 
1870 to 1896 he was associated with Smith, 
Craig & Co., Douglass L. White & Co. and 
Patton & Co. During that time white pine 
was coming across the lakes from Michigan, 
Minnesota and Canada. From 1896 to 1916 he 
was associated with Arnold & Co., Albany, 
the pine then largely coming from Canada. 
In 1917, when the pine source of supply had 
moved to the far West, he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Winne & Carhart, New 
York, first agents for A. Kibbee & Son, 
and then for Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), of Bend, Ore. In 1924 failing health 
forced his retirement from the firm and he 
closed a long, honorable business career. 
Since that time he had been living in retire- 
ment at Albany, but was always keenly in- 
terested in the rapid changes in the lumber 
industry. 


STEPHEN H. ROSS, 88, the last of the 
famous old “bull bosses” of the California 


redwood industry, died at Eureka, Calif., re- 
cently. At the time of his retirement from 
the Pacific Lumber Co. in 1935 he was the 
oldest active woodsman in the redwood re- 


gion. Mr. Ross had seen 71 years of redwood 
logging, from the bull teams to the modern 
tractors, and until his death was just as 
keenly interested as the day he stepped off 


the boat in 1866 from his native New Bruns- 
wick. With the passing of the bulls and 
oxen in 1891, he had turned to bossing men 
and served out his time as camp boss for the 
old California Redwood and Excelsior lumber 
companies before entering the employ of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. He is survived by his 
son, Sheriff Arthur Ross of Humboldt County, 
California. four grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 


JAMES KENNETH WALTER SHIER, 54, 
known to his many friends in the lumber 
business as “Ken” Shier. died on Dec. 
at his home in Bracebridge, Ont., following 
a brief attack of pneumonia. He had been 
associated with lumbering all of his life. His 
father, the late J. D. Shier, operated sawmills 
and lumber yards and also headed woods 
operations in the Muskoka region and the boy 
started to work in his early youth. When 
his father died, in 1915, he became president 
of the company and remained in that office 
until his death. He is survived by a widow, 
two daughters. one son, three brothers and 
a sister. One brother, A. R. Shier, is also in 
the retail lumber business at Bracebridge, 
Ont. 


WILLIAM H. McAULIFFE, 79, president of 
the McAuliffe-Grimes Lumber Co., Ottawa, 
Ont., since 1917, died in that city on Dec. 17. 
He was a native of Colchester, Vt., and was 
educated in Burlington, Vt. Settling in east- 
ern Ontario before the turn of the century, 
he had since been associated with various 
lumber companies there, among them. the 
Sheppard & Morse Lumber Co., Gillies Bros., 
Morse & Crombie Co., Chauncey Bangs and 
Cameron Bros. He started business for him- 
self in 1897 in a partnership with Mayno 
Davis, under name of McAuliffe-Davis Lum- 
ber Co. He was active in fraternal and sports 
organizations and keenly interested in boys’ 
work, having been one of the original direc- 
tors of the Ottawa Boys’ Club. widow, 
four brothers, a sister and several nephews 
and nieces survive. 


HCRATIO N. HOVEY, 84, called the last of 
the Muskegon, Mich.. lumber mill overators 
of the great days of the ’80s, died at the home 
of a daughter in Detroit ou Dec. 13. Senior 
nartner in the old firm of Hovey & Mc- 
Cracken, once owner of three sawmills on 
Muskegon Lake, Mr. Hovey was actively iden- 
tified with the city’s business, educational 
and civic pursuits for more than 35 years. 
In 1901 he dismantled his last mill and moved 
to Detroit, where for a number of years he 
continued in business as a timber broker and 
later confined his attention to real estate 
operations. He is survived by a son and 
three daughters. 


JOHN WILFORD SARFF, 52. for many 
years connected with the Himmelberger-Har- 
rison Lumber Co., of Cape Girardeau, Mo., as 
timber buyer and logging superintendent in 
Newton County, Arkansas, died at the home 
of a son in Harrison, Ark.. recently. Mr. Sarff 
went to Arkansas in 1930 and maintained 
headquarters at Jasper for the Himmelberger- 
Harrison concern. He was born at Brier- 
ville. Minn., moving to Missouri when 16. 
His first job was with the Gideon-Anderson 


Lumber Co., with which he remained for 
many years. A widow and three sons sur- 
vive. 


BEN F. HURST, 84, head of the Hurst Lum- 
ber Co., Corydon, Ind., and the oldest business 
man in that city, died recently at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Cecil W. Miles, in Cory- 
don, where he had been ill for several weeks. 
Born on April 4, 1853, at Hurstown, Ind., Mr. 
Hurst became a teacher for several years. 
In 1889 he established the Hurst Lumber Co. 
and for 48 years had conducted this business. 
He was widely known in the trade in south- 
ern Indiana and western Kentucky. He was 
a member of the Knights of Pythias lodge 
and of the Methodist church. A son and 
daughter survive him. 


RAY F. HANOVER, 67, vice president and 
general manager of the Rogers Lumber & 
Coal Co., Adrian, Mich., died suddenly of a 
heart attack on Nov. 28. He was born in 
Darian, Wis., and entered the lumber business 
as a clerk in a sawmill at Merrill, Wis. After 
working in various lumber mills and running 
a lumber business of his own in Winona, 
Minn., and Columbus, Wis., he went to Adrian 
in 1918 to become manager of the Rogers 
yard. He is survived by his widow, his 
mother, two sons, two daughters, two grand- 
sons and a sister. 


ELIHU DODDINGTON, 75, president of the 
Doddington Co., Columbus, Ohio, died on Dec. 
13 at St. Petersburg, Fla., where he had been 
spending the winter. A native of England, 
Mr. Doddington came to America at the age 
of 18 and entered the employ of the old Sash 
& Door Co., of Columbus. Several years later, 
with G. E. Richards, he formed the Dodding- 
ton & Richards Lumber Co., which in 1912 
became the Doddington Co., of which he was 
sole owner. He is survived by a widow, one 
daughter, four grandchildren and one great 
grandchild. 


WILLIAM JEROME REYNOLDS, of the 
Fayetteville Lumber & Cement Co., died re- 
cently at his home in Fayetteville, Ark. He 
went to Arkansas in 1893 as a representative 
for the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. In 1900, with 
J. M. Williams and J. H. Phipps, he formed 
the Phipps Lumber Co. of Fayetteville and 
remained an officer of that company for more 
than 20 years. In 1921 he sold out and pur- 
chased an interest in the Arkansas Tie & 
Timber Co. Later, with J. H. Phipps, he 
founded the Phipps-Reynolds Lumber Co. A 
widow and two daughters survive. 


FRANK E. DeLASHMUTT, 48, for many 








years owner and manager of the Burwell 
Lumber & Coal Co., Burwell, Neb., died at 
a hospital in Lincoln on Dec. 17, following 


an operation. A native of Iowa, he had lived 
in Burwell since 1919. He served in the World 
War and was treasurer of an American Le- 
gion post in Burwell. He was a member of 
the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
a Mason and active in other groups. A widow 
and three sons survive. 


EDMUND J. BALD, of Oakmont, Pa., died 
at the Columbia Hospital in Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., on Dec. 20 after an illness of three weeks. 
Mr. Bald was secretary-treasurer of the Ve- 
rona Lumber & Supply Co., Verona, Pa., for 23 
years and was past secretary of the Oakmont 
Rotary Club. He was active in church and 
Sunday School work in his community. A 
th two daughters and two brothers sur- 
vive m. 


LEO GLENN, 30. manager of the Perry 
Lumber Co., Smithfield, Neb., died as the re- 
sult of an automobile accident, Dec. 18. His 
wife, who was also seriously injured, will 
probably recover, it is reported. Mr. Glenn 
had been manager of the lumber yard for the 
past five years and was well liked in Smith- 
field. Besides his widow he leaves a three- 
year-old daughter. 


LEO KENNEY, founder and owner of the 
Kenney Bros. Sash & Door Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., died suddenly of a heart attack at his 
home in that place. With his brother, the 
late Dan Kenney, Mr. Kenney started the 
sash and door plant early in the century. He 
= unmarried and is survived only by two 
sisters. 


W. B. DISBRO, 85, died at his home in At- 
lanta, Ga., on Dec. 12, following a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Disbro, a native of Bellevue, Ohio, 
went to Atlanta in 1886 and entered the lum- 
ber business with David Woodward. Later he 
forméd his own company, the W. B. Disbro 
Co. He retired from active business several 
years ago. 


MRS. 





CHRISTINA LEONHARDT, 88, 


mother of Henry E. Leonhardt, president and 
general manager of the Kiowa Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at.Oklahoma City, died at 
She 


her home in Cherokee, Okla., on Dec. 13. 


January 1, 1938 


was the grandmother of Alfred L. and Hen- 
rietta E. Leonhardt of Oklahoma City; Ches- 
ter N., of Enid, and Eugene J., Tulsa, Okla. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM BRIAN, 78, head of 
the Brian Manufacturing Co., builder and 
lumber dealer, died at his home in Colling- 
wood, Ont., recently. He was born in Eng- 
land, but had been a resident of Collingwood 
for more than half a century and was prom- 
inent in the life of the community. 


GEORGE W. LEE, 80, veteran timber and 
lumber dealer of Russellville, Ark., died at 
his home there recently. A widow, two sons 
and one daughter survive him. 


JAMES H. STEVENS, 65, transportation 
superintendent at the Wiggin terminals in 
Charlestown, Mass., and identified with the 
Wiggin interests for over forty years, died 
Dec. 26 at his home in Reading, Mass. 


WILLIAM T. ORR, 61, chief engineer of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark., 
from 1906-1927, died at his home Dec. 20. He 
leaves two sons and a daughter. 


MRS. ABIGAIL DESSERT, 83, widow of 
Louis Dessert, wealthy lumberman of Wau- 
sau, Wis., died at her home in Milwaukee 
recently after a short illness. Three children 
survive. 


GEORGD H. O’BAR, until recently owner 
of the retail lumber business bearing his 
name in Charleston, Ark., is dead. His 
widow, a son and one daughter survive. 





Predicts Broader and Larger 


Markets for Wood Pulp 


New York, Dec. 24.—In an annual financial 
review of the pulp and paper industry, Orton 
B. Brown, vice president and director of Brown 
& Co., speaks quite optimistically as to its 
prospects for 1938: 

With the possible exception of the South, 
where a rapid growth in kraft facilities has 
been under way, there has been no great 
expansion in plant capacity of the paper in- 
dustry as a whole during the upswing which 
commenced in 1935. As a consequence, it is 
unlikely that the current recession in busi- 
ness, if not too prolonged, will create the 
same problems of excess capacity which in 
past periods have led to ruthless price cut- 
ting and overproduction. 

The expansion that has occurred in plant 
capacity of the industry during recent years 
has no more than kept pace with the broad- 
ening markets for pulp and paper. Continua- 
tion of this expansion in demand is indicated 
particularly in the utilization of kraft and 
paperboard for shipping containers, and in 
the use of higher grade sulphite pulp for the 
manufacture of rayon, cellophane, plastics 
and other synthetic products. 

It is in this field of synthetic products that 
the greatest potential outlet for wood pulp 
exists. With about 95 percent of world pulp 
production still being consumed in the manu- 
facture of paper, the surface has hardly been 
scratched in the synthetic market. Those 
companies engaged in supplying this type of 
pulp are most likely to maintain operations 
at high levels in the period ahead. 

Output of rayon has expanded, and not 
even the 1929-35 depression was able to halt 
a steady annual increase in its production. 
Along with rayon, another synthetic textile 
material, staple fiber, has been developing 
fast. It is made by cutting rayon yarn into 
short lengths and spinning the fibers thus 
obtained with wool or cotton for weaving 
into heavier types of cloth. Estimates of 
world consumption of wood pulp in the man- 
ufacture of rayon yarn and staple fiber indi- 
cate a sharp expansion in the brief period 
of a dozen years. From less than 50,000 tons 
in 1925, consumption has increased to 700,000 
tons in 1936, and the estimate for 1937 is 950,- 
000 tons. Some of the processes for rayon 
manufacture require the use of cotton linters, 
because the cellulose content is higher than 
in the inexpensive grades of sulphite pulp. 
Research is making real progress in solving 
the problem of producing pulp with as high 
cellulose content as cotton. 

Further advances were made in 1937 in the 
utilization of hardwood for manufacture of 
high grade sulphite pulp. The nature of 
such woods as maple, birch, and beech has 
made it difficult to treat them with ordinary 
chemicals. New chemical formulae have now 
solved the problem, and numerous areas in 
the United States, denuded of all but hard- 
wood trees, may now be a source of profit to 
woodland owners. 
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